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PREFACE 

Every year our beautiful and historic possessions 
in the West Indies attract an increasing number 
of visitors from England, who find in them a 
pleasant refuge from the rigour and fogs of winter. 



Since this volume left the hands of the printers a catastrophe 
has befallen Jamaica. On January 14th the island was visited 
by an earthquake, which, with the fire succeeding it, has 
almost destroyed the City of Kingston. Though the loss 
resulting from this event must necessarily be severe, it should 
not deter people from visiting Jamaica, and, much less, any of 
the other West Indian islands or British Guiana. A glance at 
the map of Jamaica will show how very small a portion of the 
island has been affected. Moreover, Jamaica lies no less than 
1,200 miles distant from Barbados and 1,150 miles from 
Trinidad, a further distance than from London to the Riviera. 
Within the last twenty-five years similar disasters have befallen 
Casamicciola in Ischia, as well as Nice, San Remo, and the 
Riviera generally, and yet these places are visited by an ever- 
growing number of people. In the circumstances there is good 
reason to hope that the West Indian tourist traffic will not suffer 

any check, but continue steadily to increase. 

A. E. A. 
January 17th, 1907. 



PREFACE 

Every year our beautiful and historic possessions 
in the West Indies attract an increasing number 
of visitors from England, who find in them a 
pleasant refuge from the rigour and fogs of winter. 
To our American cousins these colonies have 
long been a profitable hunting-ground for health 
and enjoyment. For some little time, however, 
no attempt has been made to provide the tourist 
with a guide which, while including within its 
scope all the islands more generally visited, as 
well as British Guiana and some of the foreign 
islands, is still kept within such bounds as to 
render it sufficiently condensed in form to permit 
of its being carried in the pocket under a tropical 
sun without inconvenience. Such a guide it is 
the aim of the writer to provide. How far his 
effort is successful, it must be left to the reader to 
decide, If this small volume succeeds in inducing 
a few to follow in the wake of Trollope, Froude 
and Kingsley, who found so much happiness in a 
voyage to the West ; in facilitating the arrange- 
ments of those who are contemplating a tour ; and 
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in helping those who have already embarked on 
one, it will amply serve its purpose. No detailed 
description is given of the Bahamas, as they fall 
under rather a different category, not only indus- 
trially, but also from a tourist's point of view, 
inasmuch as they are off what is commonly called 
the " beaten track." On the other hand, British 
Guiana, though on the mainland of South America, 
finds a place in these pages, as, owing to the in- 
terests which it has in common with the islands, 
and to its close proximity to them, it is popularly 
considered to he an integral part of the West 
Indies. British Honduras is not, however, in- 
cluded, as it is difficult to reach that colony froia 
the West Indies. 1 

With regard to the foreign islands, the greap 
st£e of Cuba makes it impossible to deal with it 
adequately in the present volume, and as a visit to 
Hayti is not as yet to be recommended to the 
averse tourist, owing to the absence of modern 
sanitary arrangements and suitable accommoda- 
tion for visitors, a small space only is devoted to 
these two islands. With Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, which are also somewhat summarily dis- 
posed of, they may form the subject of another 
'* Pocket Guide " at a future date. 

The statistical information given in the follow- 
ing pages is derived from the latest official repi 
and Blue-books available, and the writer has to 
thank many friends in the West Indies— of whom 
it would be invidious to mention any in particular 
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where all have been so kind — who have generously 
assisted him in his task by furnishing much local 
information of a valuable character ; and he also 
desires to acknowledge the kindness of Lieut.- 
Col. F. C. TroUope, Mr. I. N. Carvalho, Mr. F. 
Everington, Mr. A. Clifton Kelway, Mr. Fred. V. 
McConnell, and Messrs. Stephens and Scott, who 
have placed photographs at his disposal which 
form the subject of several of the illustrations. 
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THE POCKET GUIDE TO 
THE WEST INDIES 



CHAPTER I 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

The West Indies — Position and Names — Geology — Climate — 
Health — Food and Beverages — Meals — Expenses — Money 
— Banks — Routes to the West Indies. 

The West Indies are a chain of islands varying Position 
in size from 44,000 square miles, which is the "*niea, 
area of Cuba, to small islets of only a few acres 
in extent, stretching in a curve from Florida to 
the northern coast of South America. Begin- 
ning at the north-west with the Bahamas, they 
end at the south-east vrLh Trinidad off the coast 
of Venezuela. The origin of their name is trace- 
able to the fact that when they were first sighted 
by Columbus he believed that he had reached 
India by a western route^ which it was his object 
and ambition to do. The name Antilles, which 
is also given to jthe islands, is said to be derived 
from Antilla, or Antiglia, a mythical land which 

A 



2 GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES ■ 
was believed to exist in the far west, a^d is placeo* 
in ancient charts about two hundred leagues to 
the westward of the Azores. Jamaica, Cuba, 
San Domingo and Puerlo Rico are known as the 
Greater Antilles, while the semicircle of smaller 
islands to the east are sometimes called the 
Lesser Antilles. The Spaniards used to style 
these Lesser Antilles, which are exposed to the 
prevailing north-easterly winds, the Windward 
Islands, and the four large islands comprising 
the Greater Antilles, the Leeward Islands, from 
their more sheltered position. Tourists should, 
however, disabuse their minds of this classifica- 
tion, which no longer holds good, the terms 
Windward and Leeward being now applied to 
two quite different groups of British islands, to 
which reference is made below. 

The British West Indian Islands are divided 
into six groups of colonies :—(i) the Bahamas, 
{2} Barbados, (3) Jamaica, with Turks and Caicos 
Islands, and the Caymans, (4) Trinidad and 
Tobago, (5) the Windward Islands, including 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada and the Grena- 
dines, and (6) the Leeward Islands, comprising 
Antigua, with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, 
Nevis and Anguilla, Montserrat, Dominica and 
the Virgin Islands. The colonies of British 
Guiana on the mainland of South America and 
British H«itduras in Central America are also 
generally considered part of the British West 
Indies, owing to their prosimity and to the 
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many interests which they and the islands have 
in common. 

Of the foreign islands of the West Indies, and f< 
indeed of all, Cuba, an independent republic, is 
by far the largest, next to which comes San 
Domingo, the old Espagnola or Hispaniola, which 
comprises Hayti at the western end and San 
Domingo proper at the eastern end. The other 
foreign islands of importance are : Puerto Rico 
(American), St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St. John 
(Danish), Guadeloupe and Martinique (French), 
and Curasao and its dependencies (Dutch). 

Without entering into an elaborate discjuisitioii OwIdbt. 
as to the formation of the islands, it may be 
mentioned that most have very distinct traces 
of volcanic origin, while the small coral animal 
has also done its work in providing a iield for 
European colonisation. It soon becomes abun- 
dantly clear to the visitor that the islands are the 
pealts of a submerged range of mighty mountains. 

The size of all the British West Indian Islands 
and British Guiana; the date of their discovery, 
the origin of their names ; the date since which 
they have been in the possession of their present 
owners; their area, population, principal industries, 
imports and exports; the cost of their Crown lands 
per acre, and the names of their chief towns, will 
be found in the table at the end of the book; while 
detailed particulars regarding the i^j^ds and the 
great colony on the mainland are furnished 
the separate headings devoted to each, 
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4 GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES 

Before deciding lo visit a pari of the world 
which is unfamiliar to him, a tourist very properly 
asks what climate he will find there ; what the 
conditions of health are in the places to be 
visited; what kind of food will be put before 
him, and, lastly, but by no means least, he 
anxious to ascertain what his expenses are likely 
to be. It is suitable, therefore, that an endeavour 
should first be made to answer these very im* 
portant questions before proceeding to descril 
the chief characteristics of the different islands 
and British Guiana. 

Taken as a whole, the climate of the West 
Indies is decidedly healthy. Indeed, in many 
parts it is extremely salubrious all the year round, 
and this may also be said of all the islands in 
the winter months. Climatic conditions vary of 
course much according to locahty, those places 
farther from the equator and those more exposed 
to the north-east trade -winds naturally being 
belter off in this respect than others less favour- 
ably placed. The rainy season sets in as a rule 
about June, and lasts until the end of the year, 
with a break in about August or September, oi 
later, as in the case of British Guiana; but the 
days when the sun does not shine at all are very 
rare, and it is almost always possible to predict 
when the rain is coming. The nights are tran- 
scendenlly beautiful, the moon shining with a 
brilliancy unknown at home. With the exception 
of Trinidad, Tobago and Grenada, the islands 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 5 

are subject to occasional hurricanes in August, 
September, and October ; but, foriunately, such dis- 
turbances do not come without warning, and due 
notice of their approach is signalled from stations 
of the United Stales Weather Bureau, the signal 
being two red flags with a black centre hoisted 
one above the other. Hurricanes of such violence 
as to cause serious damage lo buildings or loss of 
ire, happily, not frequent in any given place. 
For example, Montserrat, which suffered from a 
hurricane in 1899, bad, it is said, previously en- 
joyed immunity for upwards of one hundred years. 
Volcanic eruptions are confined to the Mon- 
I Pelee in Martinique and the Soufriere in 
St. Vincent, both of which had been quiescent for 
very many years prior to the trouble of 1902, and 
seismic movements are generally so slight as .to 
be scarcely noticeable. During January, Febru- 
ary, and March the north-east trade-winds blow 
with great regularity, rendering these months par- 
ticularly pleasing, and, speaking generally, year in 
and year out, the favourable features of the West 
Indian climate far outnumber the bad. 

There are well -qualified physicians in each 
of the British islands and British Guiana; but 
tourists who adopt the usual precautions as to 
diet and mode of Uving should not requite to 
have recourse to their services. It used to be 
said that the best way to ensure good health was 
to keep the pores of the skin open and the mouth 
abut I Owing to the moisture in the air and the 
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prevalence of the trade- winds for the greater 
part of the year, the heat of the sun is far less 
felt than it is at the same temperature in New 
York or London, and for this reason sunstroke 
is practically unknown in the West Indies ; but, 
all the same, visitors should on no account 
expose themselves to the direct rays of the 
noonday sun. A thorough welting by the ratal 
should be guarded against, and chills at sui 
down avoided. Of late years, the sanitary 
rangements in the West Indies have undergone 
substantial improvement, with the result that out- 
breaks of yellow fever are of extremely rare occur 
rence, and they seldom, if ever, occur in tht 
winter months. Malaria of a mild form is mel 
with in most of the islands in the summer months 
— Barbados being a notable exception- 
comers are not as a rule susceptible to it uol 
they have resided for at least ten or twelve moni 
in the West Indies, and tourists therefore need 
feel no apprehension on rbis score. The West 
Indies are remarkably free from infectious diseases 
comraon in temperate climes, and also from those 
ailments which are commonly associated in the 
mind and body with an English winter. Many 
private houses and several hotels have swimming- 
baths, and in most residences there is a large 
bath in which natation is almost possible. There 
is generaily a shower-bath also, and in British 
Guiana the use of the latter forms the most 
popular style of bathing. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

The question of food and beverages in the West Pood u 
Indies is one which deserves a few remarks. To 
a visitor fresh from temperate climes, both pre- 
sent decided features of novelty. Beef and mutton 
find their places on the board, though, owing to 
the climate, they are as a rule tough, except in the 
larger islands, in which supplies from the United 
States are obtainable. Chicken and guinea-fowl 
figure extensively on the menu, but, beyond these, 
a tropical table differs materially from one at 
home. This is chiefly the case in so far as 
concerns the fish and vegetables. Of the former 
there are the flying-fish — the dish par excellence 
of Barbados, and very good it is, too — snapper, 
£uook, mullet and grouper, all of which are 
deservedly popular. Among the vegetables are 
yams — floury and soft to the palate — sweet pota- 
toes, tannias, eddoes, ochros — the pods of which, 
cooked like asparagus, are excellent— plantains, 
delicious when fried, cassava, Indian corn, papaw, 
pigeon peas, to mention a few only, while a 
capital salad is made from the heart of the lofty 
ige palm {Oreodoxa okracea). It is, how- 
ever, at dessert that the greatest surprises are 
forthcoming. Bananas, both big (Gros Michel) 
and dwarf {Musa Cavendis/iii), are known at 
home, but the very small fig banana, or Lady's 
Finger, is not often seen out of the tropics, and, 
while all fruit of this description tastes infinitely 
better in its native home than in England or 
America, the latter kind are for flavour the acme 
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of perfection. Oranges while actually green a 
exquisite, and the tangerine variety is infinitely 
better than any ever seen at home. The grafted 
mangoes, for which Jamaica is especially famous, 
are exquisitely delicate in flavour, while a sound 
Antigua pine-apple is something to dream about. 
It is not long before the visitor makes the ac- 
quaintance of some of the following fruits, which 
are among the most popular in the West Indies : 
custard, mammee and star apples, bread-fruit, 
bread-nuts, cashews, Barbados cherries, citrons, 
granadillas (the fruit of the passion flower), guavas, 
limes, mangoes, melons. Avocado pears, pome- 
granates, sapodillas, shaddocks, and sour sops. 

In Trinidad, the small oysters which adhere to j 
the roots of the mangrove trees form a novelty, 
and should be asked for; while in British 
Guiana it would be rank heresy to ignore the 
famous "pepper-pot." The ingredients of this 
savoury dish are, pork cut into small pieces and 
fried until brown, a partially roasted fowl also 
cut up, an onion, a dozen shallots, and a few 
dry chillies, stirred well in a iarge earthenware 
pipkin, locally called a buck-pot. To this is 
added a sauce consisting of two lablespoonfuls 
of moist cane sugar, one and a half lablespoonfuls 
of salt, and a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper mixed 
well with hot water, with seven to ten tablespoon- 
fuls of cassareep (the concentrated juice of the 
bitter cassava) added until the concoction is brown. 
This is boiled and allowed to simmer for one and 
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a quarter hours, and then boiled again next day 
for half-an-hour. On the third day the pepper- 
pot will be ready for table. The pot must I 
constantly replenished, and if heated up day after 
day it will last for many years : in fact, if carefully 
tended, the older it is the better. Indeed, the 
writer has been privileged to partake of a " pepper- 
pot " said to be over one hundred years old. 

In Dominica and the French islands the edible , 
frog known as the crapaod {Rana acuUnld) is , 
considered a great delicacy, and, one might add, 
very succulent. Ft is served to unsuspecting visitors ' 
under the name of "mountain chicken," The ■ 
iguana, a tree lizard, also furnishes a palatable 
dish, while gru-gru worms, large maggots — as 
for want of a more appropriate name they must 
be called — found in the growing heart of the palm 
trees, are also looked upon as a choice luxury. . 

The taste in regard to beverages in the West 
Indies follows very closely that prevailing at home ; 
but a new-comer should guard against the tendency 
to increase the quantity consumed, which must in- 
evitably result from a rising thermometer. Light 
wines or whisky and soda in moderation are 
perhaps the safest " drinks " in the tropics ; while 
for abstainers, lemonade, ginger ale, kola, and 
similar concoctions can always be obtained, and 
lime squashes will be found infinitely preferable 
to the familiar lemon squash. Among other bever- ■ 
^es peculiar to the West Indies are pimento 
dram and falernum, and the old-time sangaree 
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also has its devotees. It is a good rule to av( 
all stimulants before the midday meal, though an 
appetiser before dinner, which may take the form 
of a cocktail or a "swizzle," is recommended. 
The latter is made from gin, whisky, brandy, 
or vermuth, which is mixed in a jug with bitters, 
grated ice, and a modicum of sugar, and frothed 
up with a swizzle stick, the latter being the stem 
of a plant with radiating roots, apparently pro- 
vided by nature for this special purpose, which 
is made to revolve backwards and forwards be- 
tween the palms of the hands. In Barbados the 
great appetiser is a swizzle known as " green 
bitters," the basis of which is wormwood. 

"Coffee" is the first meal of the day in the 
West Indies. It cormotes a cup of the beverage 
from which its name is taken, or of tea or other 
liquid refreshment, whatever be its nature, which 
is served with toast and butter at the early hour 
of 6 A.M. Breakfast is somewhat of a movable 
feast. It may be put on the table at any time 
between lo and 12.30, according to the locality, 
and it will be found to partake more of the nature 
of luncheon at home. Tea follows at 4.30 or 5, 
and dinner at the usual time of 7 or 7.30. At 
first, the difference in the hour of meals in various 
islands is rather bewildering, but the visitor soon 
gets accustomed to the changed conditions. 

The cost of a visit to the West Indies must, 
of course, depend very largely upon the tastes 
and the temperament of the individual. While 
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at sea, there are, after the ticket has been paid 
for, no expenses except for wines, &c., and the in- 
evitable tips. With regard to the latter, it may be ■■' 
mentioned that to ensure the best attendance it is 
lod plan lo give the cabin steward and waiter 
their tips in two instalments, half at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, with a promise of further 
largess if satisfaction is given. For a voyage of 
twelve days it is usual to give the cabin steward 
;£i, the waiter at table los., the bathroom steward 
5s,, and the hoots as. 6d. On shore, ten per cent 
of the amount of the charge or bill will he found 
to be a good basis for calculating the amount of 
tips. At most of the hotels and lodgings in the H 
West Indies, from 8s. 46. to iis. 6d. per day is 
the minimum charge for board and lodging. Added 
to this must be the expenses of various expeditions, 
involving the use of buggies, horses, boats and 
trains ; but the tourist will be on the safe side 
if he estimates his expenses on shore at from 
;^i to j£i, los. a day, without taking into con- 
sideration what he may spend on "curios" souve- 
nirs, &c., the purchase of which for friends at home 
is one of the pleasures of travel. In order to 
economise space, the following abbreviations are 
adopted below, where the cost of rooms, light, 
attendance, and board and lodging is given, viz.; — 
R. . . Room. L, . Luncheon. 

R.L.A. . Room, Lights, and D. . Dinner. 

Attendance- Pension . Board and 

B. . . Breakfast. Lodging. 
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British silver is the currency in the British Wt 
Indies; but British gold, U.S. gold, and gold 
doubloons are all negotiahle. Public accounts are 
as a rule shown in sterling ; but as banking and 
private accounts are mainly kept in dollars and 
cents, and as much trading is conducted 
basis, a table for comparing relative values of 
dollars and cents and ^ s. d. is given at the enc 
of the book. 

The Colonial Sank (capital, ^2,000,000; pail 
uPi ^600,000; reserve fund, ^^^OtOao. Lon- 
don address, 13 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.G. 
New York address, 82 Wall Street) has branches 
in Antigua, Barbados, British Guiana {Berbice 
and Demerara), Dominica, Grenada (branch at 
St. George's and an agent at Grenville), Jamaica 
(branch at Kingston, sub-branch at Montego Bay, 
and agents at Falmouth and Savanna-la- Mar), St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Thomas, St. Vincent, and 
Trinidad {branch at Port of Spain, and agent 
at San Fernando). The Bank issues letters of 
credit, drafts on demand, and telegraphic 
transfers on the branches, receives for collection 
bills of exchange, and conducts general banking 
business connected with the West Indies. The 
Colonial Bank also affords banking facilities be- 
tween the West Indies and Canada througli its 
agents in the Dominion, the Bank of British 
North America. The Bank of Nova Scotia has 
branch offices in Jamaica and Trinidad, and the 
Union Bank of Halifax has recently opened an 
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I office in Jamaica. Tlie Brilisk Guiana Bank 

\ (established 1836; capital, ^1,400,000, $936,510 
paid up) has its headquarters in Georgetown, 

, Demerara (38-40 Robb Street), a branch in Ber- 

[ bice, and agencies in all the British islands. 
Having made up bis or her mind to visit the 

I West Indies, the next matter for the consideration 
of the tourist is the route to be taken. The 
facilities for reaching the West Indies, whether 
from the United Kingdom, Canada, or the United 
Slates, are ample, and, except in the case of 
Jamaica and some of the foreign islands, there 
are more or less frequent opportunities for getting 
from island to island by steamer, sloops, or 
schooners. Unless compelled to do so by stress 
of circumstances, tourists wi!l do well to avoid the 
two latter means of communication, which are 
tmcertain and often involve considerable discom- 
fort. Asagcneral rule, the only sleeping accommo- 
dation on such vessels is in what is called a " dog 
hutch," wbich is a sort of elongated chicken-coop 
chained to the deck, and generally infested with 
beetles and other noxious insects. During the 

I tourist season, from the end of November to 
March, tiie Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
arranges a series of special tours throughout the 
West Indies at reduced rates, and special arrange- 
ments for tourists from Canada and America are 
made by Messrs. Pickford & Black, the United 
Fruit Company, the Quebec Steamship Company, 

I and the Ham burg- American Line, The following 
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is a list of the principal shipping companies wh 
steamers visit the West Indies, with their itineraries 
and the fares charged : — 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (i8 
^ Moorgate Street, E.G., and 3a Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.). The transatlantic steamers of 
this company leave Southampton on alternate 
Wednesdays for the West Indies and New York, 
calling regularly at Cherbourg, and according to 
present arrangements at Vigo, the Azores also 
being visited as circumstances permit. The route 
then followed is Barbados, Trinidad, LaGuayra(for 
Caracas), Puerto Colombia, Garth age n a, Colon, 
Jamaica, and New York, the same ports being 
touched at in the reverse order on the return 
journey. In conjunction with the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, the company affords an alternative 
route to and from Jamaica via New York in 
twelve days for £,\\ (first cabin in Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co.'s steamer, and second cabin in 
Cunard Steam.ship Co.'s steamer). Barbados is 
the junction for intercolonial steamers, and pas- 
sengers and mails are transhipped there for St 
Vincent, Grenada, and Georgetown, Demeram 
{British Guiana) in the south fortnightly, and St 
Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Montserrat, Anrigua, 
Nevis and St. Kitts in the north once a month. 
Besides the intercolonial steamers of about 200O 
tons, there are smaller vessels plying («) round 
Dominica, {b) between Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, and Barbados fortnightly, (c) round 
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Jamaica, (rf) round St Lucia, (e) round Trinidad 
and between Trinidad and Tobago, and (/) round 
Grenada. During the tourist season special yacht- 
ing steamers are run for attractive tours at low 
rates. Ordinary fares : — 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS AND DEMERARA ROUTl 



Fleet : — West Indian transatlantic steamers : 
Atralo, 5347 tons; Orinoco, 457a tons; Trent, 
5525 tons ; Tagus, 5545 tons, and La Plata, 
44G4 tons. Intercolonial steamers: Eden, 2145 
tons; Esk, 2145 tons, and Solent, 1908 tons. 
Coasting steamers : Arno, 607 tons ; Spey, 470 
tons; yure, 299 tons ; Taw, iSo tons; Tees, 
tons, and Wear, 180 tons. 
Syom 7"^ Imperial Direct West India Mail Serviei 
^"°'- Co. Ltd. (Elder, Dempster & Co., Colonial House, 
Liverpool, London and Bristol), Avonmouth (Bi 
tol) to Turks Island and Kingston, Jamaica, fort- 
nightly. Length of voyagCj ten to twelve d; 
Fares 1 Saloon, single, ;^i8 to jQ2$ ; return, avail- 
able for twelve months, ^^32 to ^^40. Second 
cabin, single, ^^14; return, £2^. Children 16 
lo 18 years old, ^12; 10 to 16, ^8, Ss, ; 3 to 
under 10, ;£6. Female servants accompanying 
passengers pay two-thirds of the maximum saloon 
rates. Male servants accompanying passengers 
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pay second-cabin rates. Special coaches are 
attached to a convenient train leaving Padding- 
ton on the day of embarkation, and are run along- 
side the slearnet at Avonraouth. 

Fleet -.—Port Kingston, 75S4 tons ; Port Hender- 
son, 516; lonsj Perl Royal, 4455 tons; Port 
Antonio, 4458 tons; Port Moranl, 2900 tons, and 
Port Maria, 2900 tons. The s.s. Delta, belong- 
ing to this company, has first-class accommodation 
foi travellers, and makes a trip round Jamaica 
every week, fare j£^. 

The Demerara and Btrbite Steamship Co. fJd, Froi 
(William Smith & Co., of 86 I.eadenhal! Street, ^™ 
London, E,C.), London to Demerara and Berbice. 
Fares, ^^17, los. and j^ao. 

The Direct Line (Prentice, Service & Hender- 
son, 17s West George Street, Glasgow), and The 
London Line (Scrutton, Sons & Co., 9 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.G.), London to British 
Guiana and al! the West Indian Islands. Fares : 
Barbados, Demerara, and Trinidad, ^£17, los. ; 
Antigua, Berbice (British Guiana), Dominica, 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Tobago, £20; Antigua, Nevis or St. 
Kitts, by steamer direct to St, Kitts, j£iT, los. 

The Harrison Line (Richard Bulman & Co., 
of Mersey Chambers, Liverpool), Cargo steaniera ^ 
from Liverpool to Barbados, Trinidad, and Belize 
(British Honduras). Fares : Barbados and Trini- 
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Street, Liverpool). Regular sailings (rom Liverpi 
to Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, 
Curasao, Santa Marta and Cartagena; also to St. 
Thomas, Puerto Colombia, Colon, and Kingston 
(Jamaica). Fares : Barbados and Trinidad, 
i;i7,ios.; Kingston, ^20 ; and St. Thomas, ;i^ie 
(including first-class railway fare from London to 
Liverpool). 

The Liverpool Line (Booker Bros., McCoi 
and Co. Ltd., 77 The Albany, Liverpool), 
class cargo steamers of this line sail from Liverpool 
to Demerara (British Guiana) direct every three 
weeks. They have accommodation for a limited 
number of cabin passengers. 
Compagnie Ginirakl'ransatlaniique. The vessels 
■ of this company leave St. Nazaire, France, on 9th 
of each month and touch at the following ports •.^- 
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An intercolonial steamer leaves Fort-de- France 
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(Martinique) for Cayenne once a monlhj touching 
at the following ports : — 



Cayenne . 



I Trinidad 
I St. Luda 
I Fort-de-Franci 
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Another intercolonial steamer plies between 
Trinidad and Colon, touching at various Vene- 
KUelan ports. 

KoninkUJke West-Jndiscke Mail Diemi (The From 
Royal Dutch West India Mail Service, de Ruyter JJ"^"*?* 
kade 125, Amsterdam), under contract with the 
Netherlands Government for the conveyance of 
mails. The steamers of this line sail from Amster- 
dam and New York every fortnight, the ports of 
call being Paramaribo (Dutch Guiana), George- 
town (Demerara), Trinidad, Veneiuelan ports, 
Curagao, Jacmel (Hayti), Aux Cayes, Port au 
Prince (Hayti), New York, and vice versa. 

Reet: — Prins der Ntderlanden, 1923 tons; 
Prins Frederik Hendrik, 2164 tons; Prins Mau- 
rits, 1777 tons; Prins IVillem I., 1765 tons; 
Prim IVil/em II., 1621 ions ; Prins WHkm III., 
1664 Ions; Prins IViliem IK, 1713 tons, and 
J¥/ns WHUtn V., 1777 tons. 
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The Hatnburg'American Line (Atlas Line Sei 
vice, ]6 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
Broadway, New York). A steamer of this companjf-j 
leaves New York every Saturday for Jamaica 
direct, arriving at Kingston on the following 
Friday, and a steamer leaves Kingston for New 
York every Wednesday evening. Fares : Single, 
^4, 3S. 4d. to ^S, 8s. ; return, £t, i6s. 3d. tOi 
;^IS, 125. 6d. During the winter months, b&*J 
ginning in December, a special steamer runs 
between New York and Jamaica fortnightly, leaving 
New York on Wednesday and Jamaica on Tuesday. 
Fares : first-class, from ^"8, 3s. 4d. and ^10, 4s. 6d. 
upwards. Through tickets are issued from Lon>-, 
don, Southaraiiton, and Plymouth in connectit 
with the company's transatlantic service. 

Besides the Jamaica route, a special service 
maintained by this line between New York and 
all Haytian ports, leaving New York every Wed- 
nesday, with connections to Savanilla, &c. ; also 
about three times a month to Colon and monthly 
to Guatemala. Steamers of the Ham burg- American 
line leave Hamburg on the 14th and Dover on the 
i6lh of every month for Havre, Santander, Corunna, 
and Havana, Cuba, arriving at the latter port in 
seventeen days. Homeward steamers leave Havana 
on the 17th of every mouth. This service is at 
present served by the s.s. Fiirsl Bismarck and the 
Kronprinztssin Cedlie, each of 8500 tons. Fares ; 
First cabin, £,io to ^£35 ; second cabin, ^16, 
On ihe iSth and 29th of every month steamers 
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leave Hamburg for St. Thomas and Havana, Cuba, 
arrmng at St. Tbomas on the loth or nth, and I 
Havana on the tsth or i6th. Fares : First cabin, 
jQiq. These steamers give a convenient oppor- 
tunity for ixavelling between St. Thomas and 
Havana, Fares ; £?., 6s. Sd. On the return 
journey they leave Havana on the isC or and, 
reaching St. Thomas on the 5th or 6th. The 
steamers on this service are Syria and Si. Jan. j 
Children over twelve full fare, from two to twelve, J 
half fare, and under two years free. 

Pickford &• Biaek Steamship Company, Ltd. F 
(Halifax, N.S.), The steamers of this company, 
which is under contract with the Canadian 
Government, sail from St. John, New Brunswick, 
and Halifax, N.S., every twelve days, on the fol- 
lowing routes alternately : — 



Pons of Call. 


Distance. 


Time. 


Halifax to Bermuda. 


Boomiks 


73 hours 


Bermuda. 10 Si. Kills 


9"S -p 


86 „ 


St. Kitls lo Arli^ua . 






Anligua lo Donimica 






Dominica lo Barbados . 




'S .. 


Barbados lo Trinidad 






Trinidad lo Demerara . 


360 ., 


% :: 


Tolil . 


3648 ., 




HaUlalt w Bcrmudii 


800 


7= .. 


Bermuda lo Monlsenal . 


970 !! 


90 ., 




'75 .. 




St. Luda lo Si. Vincent . 


56 „ 


6 !! 


St. Vincent to Barbados , 


97 ■. 




Barbados to Trinidad . 




so .! 


Trinidad to Uemerara 


360 !', 


36 .. 


Total . 


2S£8 .. 
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Fares: Halifax Co St. Kitts, Antigua, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, or St. Vincent, first cabin, 
single, Igo (^lo, 8s. 4d.), return, $90 (^18, 15s.); 
second ciibin, single, $35 {jQt, 5s. lod.), return, 
$60 (j^i2, 10s.); Co Barbados, first cabin, single, 
»SS (-^ir. 9S- zd.). return, ffioo (^20, i6s. Sd.); 
second cabin, single, -140 {£,i, 6s. 8d ), return, 
*7o (;£'i4. "s. 8d.); to Trinidad, first cabin, 
single, $60 (;^i2, ios.),return, $iio{_^22, i8s. 4d.); 
second cabin, single, I40 (^8, 6s, 8d.), return, 
^7*^ {Jl'-^t ••s, 8d,), and to Demerara, first 
cabin, single, $75 (^15, izs. 6d.), return, $130 
(^27, IS. 8d.); second cabin, single, 850 
{^10, 8s. 4d}. return, |8o (^16, 13s. 4d.), Deck 
cabins, $5 extra each berth. Children under 
twelve, half rate; under eight, quarter fare; one 
child under three, free. First cabin passengers 
are allowed 30 cubic feet of baggage, second, 15 
feet of baggage free, excess being charged for at 
IS. per cubic foot. 

The steamers running on the s 
Oltnda, 4000 tons ; Orinoco, 3000 tons ; Oru> 
2000 tons, and Ocama, 2000 tons. 

Every consideration is shown to tourists desirous- 
of making the round trip, and time is allowed tq-i 
visit each island and to see the " sights." 

On the 15th of every month, the Beta, 
tons, sails from Halifax to Bermuda, Turks Islanc^ 
Santiago, Cuba, and Jamaica; and the Boston, 
1600 tons, sails from Halifax to Santiago, Cuba, 
and Jamaica on the ist of every month. Tboi 
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I Laupar, 1400 tons, also runs on these services. 
I When the ist or the 15th falls on a Sunday the 
steamer sails at 10 p.m, on the previous nighl. 

The Trinidad Line of Steamers {The Trinidad 
Shipping and Trading Co., Ltd., 29 Broadwap, 
New York ; Richmond Street, Trinidad ; Head 
Office, 6a Buchanan Street, Glasgow). The 
vessels of this Hue, which have excellent accom- 
modation for travellers, leave New York every 
twelve days for Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago, 
and vice versa. Rates of pass^e : single fare, 
tso (i;io, Ss. 4d.) 10 «65 (£ii, los. lod.); 
return fare, I87J (^iS. 4s. 7d.) to $250 
(j^S'i IS. 8d.}. A special round tourist ticket, 
including seven days' stay at the Queen's Park 
Hotel, Trinidad, is issued for $125 (^^26, os. lod.). 
, The passage occupies about eight days. Steamers : 
Mariicas, 3500 tonsj Grenada, 3000 tons, and 
Maraval, 3000 tons. 

The United fruit Company (131 State Street, 

Boston, U.S.,^.). Steamers of this line leave 

Boston (Long Wharf) and Baltimore every 

Wednesday at 10 a.m., and Philadelphia every 

Thursday at 10 a.m., for Port Antonio, Jamaica. 

Distance, from Boston, 1588 miles — time, four 

j and a half days; from Philadelphia, 1392 miles 

I and four days. Single fares, $40 (;^8, 6s. 8d.); 

round trip, $75 (^15, 12s, 6d.). Children 

[ between the ages of five and twelve, half rates. 

\ The Boston steamer proceeds to Kingston, and 

[, passengers from Philadelphia can transfer to her 
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at Port Antonio. She arrives at Kingston, I 
Tuesday, at noon, and sails in the afternoon of 
the same day to Morant Bay and Bowden, and 
thence to Boston direct, arriving there on Monday 
morning. Steamers leave Port Antonio for Phila- 
delphia every Wednesday morning, and for Balti- 
more every Tuesday afternoon. Between the 
time of arrival at and departure from Port 
Antonio the Baltimore steamers call at several 
ports on the north coast of Jamaica, returning 
to Port Antonio, and leaving for Baltimore as 
nearly as possible to schedule time. Coastwise 
passage is extra, according to the prevailing 
rates. 150 lbs. of baggage are allowed free ta _ 
each passenger. I 

Fleet: — Admiral Dewey, 2104 tons; Admiral 
Sampson, 2104 tons; Admiral Farragut, 2104 
tons; Admiral Schley, 2104 tons; lirookhn, 1357 
tons; Barndaph, 1356 tons, and seventy-four 
others. 

Tiie Quebec Steamship Company, Lid. (A| 
Emilius Outerbridge & Co., 29 Broadway, Nei 
York). The steamers of this line, which was 
started more than twenty-five years ago under 
contract with Guzman Blanco, President of 
Venezuela, for a service between New York, 
La Guayra, and Puerto Rico, sail from New 
York to St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, St. 
Martin's, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Domi- 
nica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, 
and Demerara. The voyage from New York to 
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the first port lakes about six days, and the length 
' of time spent at eacii of the islands about six or 
eight hours. After discharging cargo the steamer 
usually proceeds to the next port at night, so 
that tourists have an opportunity of going ashore 
during the daytime. The length of time required 
to make the round trip from New York to Deme- 
i and back is almost thirty days, the steamers 
ing off the islands on the voyage north in 
passing, whether by day or at night, just to pick 
up mails and passengers. The rate of passage 
from New Vork to any island is $40 (^^8, 6s. 8d.), 
S50 (>^io, 8s. 4d.), and #55 {£1 1, 9s. 2d.), accord- 
ing to the accommodation, and to Demerara, 8165 
(jC^3< ios. lod.). For some special deck cabins 
there is an extra charge of $5 (^£1, os. lod.). 
Return tickets are double the above rates. The 
B.s. Trinidad or the s.s. Pretoria sails every three 
weeks to Barbados direct, calling at the Islands 
to pick up produce on the voyage north. This 
s a popular passenger steamer, as it gives tourists 
an opportunity of making a quick but enjoyable 
trip to the tropics, and allows two nights and a 
day for tourists to go ashore at Barbados. Rate 
for the round trip $100 (j£ao, 16s. 8d.) to 
8125 (^26, OS. lod.). Fleet :—/V«/m"o, 3300 
tons ; Farima, 3000 tons ; Korona, 3000 tons ; 
Trinidad, 2500 tons, and Manoa, 3000 tons, for 
freight only. As the line is operated without 
any subsidy, it is largely dependent upon return 
fre^hts for its existence. These freights are so 
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should invariably be worn next the sk 
linen suits, which are provocative of chills, 
avoided. Warm clothing must not bt; doffed 
too soon at sea, and on no account should it 
be sent home, as it is essential for the homeward 
voyage- For men, thin flannel suits, breeches 
and gaiters, and thin dress clothes, canvas shirts, 
with merino or silk underwear, and pyjamas, are 
most suitable. Ladies should take their usual 
thin summer dresses, but shun openwork blouses, 
which are a source of great attraction to mos- 
quitoes, and, owing to the action of the sun, give 
the wearer the appearance of being tattooed when 
she appears in evening dress. Hats should be 
shady and of as light weight as possible, and 
ladies should always wear wool or silk next the 
skin. They should also provide light wraps for pro- 
tection against chills in the evenings, and heavier 
ones for travelling by sea. For night attire a 
material called India Gauze, mixed with silk and 
wool, is recommended, being soft and light and 
affording just the necessary protection from chills, 
against which it is particularly necessary to guard, 
no bed clothing to speak of being provided. Silk 
stockings are preferable to cotton, and two pairs 
of the former worn at the same time render the 
wearer mosquito proof as far as the region covered 
is concerned. Sequin dresses should not be taken, 
as the sequins yield to the great heat and become 
sticky. A large sun umbrella should be carried 
in the sun, and, as it is often necessary to start 
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for long day excursions before dawn, when the 
temperature is, comparatively speaking, low, a 
loose flannel coat or wrap is indispensable. A 
thin silk tea-gown and an ordinary evening dress 
should also form part of the outfit. Tourists will 
be well advised not to make themselves too con- 
spicuous with puggarees and similar eccentricities, 
as cabmen and boatmen naturally consider those 
who do so to be fair game, and deal with them 
accordingly. Sun hats are best purchased locally. 
Blue spectacles are a comfort in Barbados, where 
the glare from the coral roads is very trying, 
A waterproof cape will be found convenient, 
but in ordering it care should be taken to mention 
that it is for use in the tropics, as beetles have 
a predilection for inferior caoutchouc. Kid and 
patent leather should be avoided for foot wear 
for the same reason. Deck chairs can nowadays Dh* 
generally be hired aboard the steamers (R.M.S.P, " 
Co., 4s.), but to ensure complete comfort, it is 
better for the traveller to take his or her own. 
A photographic camera should certainly be in- Cs 
eluded among the impedimenta of the tour. 
Owing to the remarkable rarity of the atmosphere 
eiccellent results can be obtained with a hand 
camera ; but lo secure the best it is desirable, 
except in the case of those who develop their own 
negatives, to send back the exposed films in tin 
iCEues sealed with sticking plaster for development 
Bt home, and to arrange for a fresh supply of 
films or plates to be sent out to them every 
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fortnight. It is in this way that the best resuW^H 
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fortnight. It is in this way that the best resul 
are obtained. Golf clubs should be taken by 
■ those tourists who contemplate a stay of any 
duration in such islands as Barbados, Trinidad, 
or Jamaica, and the same remark applies equally 
to tennis racquets and cricket bats, For deep- 
sea Ashing, special tackle may be taken, and also 
a gun for sport in those islands 
be enjoyed. 

The delights of a sea voyage have often b( 
described, and no visitor to the Caribbean who 
commits his impressions to paper on his return 
fails to expatiate regarding the familiar scenes and 
amusements on shipboard, such as the daily 
" sweep" on the run of the ship, the parade of the 
crew on Sunday, the fiddles on the tables in rough 
weather, leading inevitably to reference to the con- 
certs, the fancy balls, and so on, which make the 
eleven days between Southampton and Barbados 
pass so pleasantly for the traveller who takes Kin; 
ley's advice, and towards his fellow- passengers is 



" To iheir faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind." 



Tlie itinerary of the Royal Mail Steam Pad 
Company is subject to variation, but at present' 
the vessels of this line leave Southampton punctu- 
ally at midday. A special train from Waterloo 
runs alongside the steamer at Southampton Docks, 
which are reached in two hours. In an incredibly 
short space of time passengers, luggage, and mails 
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are aboard, and the steamer is slipping down 
Southampton Water, passing Netley on the left, 
or the port side, as it should now be called. On 
turning into the Solent, Cowes is seen, and then 
in succession Yarmouth, Totlands Bay, Alum Bay, 
and the Needles lo the left, with Hurst Castle 
standing out on a spit of sand to the right- 
The pilot is dropped ofT the Needles, and the 

samer proceeds to Cherbourg, where passengers 

e embarked that evening, and thence, under the 
present arrangements, to Vigo, whose magnificent Vjjg 
bay has been the scene of many nava! engage- 
ments. The town was assaulted and burnt by the 
English under Drake and Norris in 1589; and, 

I October 22, lyoe, the combined English and 
Dutch fleets attacked the French and Spanish 
in the port. Several men-of-war and galleons 
were taken and many destroyed, and an abund- 
ance of plate and other valuable effects fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Vigo was taken 
by Lord Cobham in 1719, but relinquished. It 
was again captured by the British in 1809, but 

i restored to its former owners. From Vigo 
the transatlantic voyage begins. 

The vessels of the Imperial Direct West India 
Mail Service start from Avonmouth, Bristol, and 
passengers embark overnight, leaving Paddington 
by an evening train. Two days out the cold winds 
begin to lose their sting, and on the third there 
is felt an appreciable change in the climate, which 
becomes sensibly milder, even if the weather is 
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B. Stormy. Four days out the Azores ate passed, and 
though they are not always visible, the Royal Mail 
steamer occasionally stops to pick up coal on 
the homeward journey. These Western Islands, 
as they are also called, belong to Portugal, 
and are supposed to be the site of the ancient 
Atlantis. They were discovered in the fifteenth 
century hy Van der Berg, of Bruges, and hy 
1457 the whole of the islands were discovered, 
and the name Azores given to them from the 
number of goshawks {Port, jifor) found on 
them. From 1580 to 1640 they were subject to 
Spain. The islands must always have a peculiar 
interest for Englishmen as being the scene of the 
memorable engagement between the Spanish and 
British fleets on August 30, 1591, when the 
redoubtable deeds of valour were performed by 
Sir Richard Grenville, whose ship the Jferjenge 
engaged eight great Spanish galleons for twelve 
hours, and was boarded three times : — ^H 

" And the sun went down, and the stars came nut ^^| 

But never a moment ceased the fi^ht of the one and 

the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their hjgh-built 

galleons came. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle 

thunder and flame." 

Here it was that Sir Richard, shot through the body 
and through the head, having been carried by the 
stalely Spanish men to their flagship, said :— 
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" I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die." 
After passing the Azores, awnings are put out, 
and the first touch of the tropics begins to make 
itself felt; cooler garments are donned, and the 
officers of the ship appear in white suits. Soon 
the Sargasso Sea is entered, and tourists will note, t 
probably for the first lime, the remarkable Gulf ^ 
weed, which floats in a vast eddy or centra! pool 
of the Atlantic between the Gulf Stream and the 
equatorial current. It was on entering this sea 
that the crew of Columbus' ship very nearly 
mutinied, believing as they did that their vessels 
had reached land, and were on the verge of 
running on the rocks, though really the ocean 
is here fully four miles deep. The origin of this 
mass of weed is not known, but it presumably 
was once attached to rocks, though it is now 
propagated as it floats on the surface- In colour, 
it is yellow, and it supports fish, crabs, cuttlefish, 
zoophytes, and molluscs, but owing to the pace 
of the ship it is not easy to gel any satisfactory 
specimens of it on board. Whales are now occa- 
sionally sighted, and the flying fish become a fi 
constant source of interest. With the sun glint- 
ing on their silvery wings, they iook like dragon- 
flies as they leap round the bows of the ship, 
That they actually fly cannot be denied, but their 
flight is like that of a flying machine, requiring 
some considerable impetus to give it a start, 
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and this is soon expended. The fish forces 
way through the water, and, rising from it, is 
carried forward and skims the surface, gaining 
momentum each time it touches the waves. 
The size of the fish is that of a small herring ; 
and there are always many old travellers who 
will tell one how they have seen the fish fiy on 
board the ship, though really this can only occur 
on saihng ships whose gunwale is near the water, 
unless, perhaps, the fish flies through the port- 
hole. 
;. The first sight of Barbados is, as a rule^ 
tained overnight, when the Ragged Point light 
seen bhnking on the starboard bow, and Carlisle 
Bay is generally reached in the early morning, 
when the sun rises over a scene of considerable 
animation. The novelty of the surroundings will 
never be forgotten. A string of lighters emerges 
from the harbour and bears down upon the 
steamer to tranship baggage- Boatmen jostle 
each other about the gangways, while woolly- 
headed diving boys of every shade of colour 
paddle about in rude home-made boats soliciting 
coins, which they retrieve from the water with 
remarkable skill and agility. 

In the case of the Imperial Direct West India 
Mail Service the ocean steamer first touches at 
Turks Island, arriving at Kingston, Jamaica, in 
from ten to eleven days ; but the main incidents 
of the voy^e are identical. If the steamer arrives, 
as it generally does, at dawn, it well repays one to 
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a deck very early to see the sun rise c 
glorious Blue Mountains of Jamaica, putting to 
shame the blinking light of the lighthouse at 
Plum Point. 

The difference of a voyage under such conditions 
from one in the old days has often been empha- 
sised, and tourists who are lucky enough to be 
able to obtain copies of Monk Lewis' " Journal " 
or Jeaffreson's " Young Squire of the Seventeenth 
Century " may sit in comfort in their deck chairs 
as the steamer forces her way along at a speed 
of from fifteen to nineteen knots and read of 
the discomforts with which their forebears had to 
put up, Jeaffreson took leave of his friends at 
Billingsgate, was rowed down to Gravcsend on 
r6th February 1675-6, and went aboard the 
^^ Jacob and Mary, a vessell of about a hundred 
and fifty tunns, 14 or t6 gunns, and a square 
stearne." This was on Thursday, and on Sunday 
she anchored in the Downs, " where we went 
ashoar ; but the wind in two or three dayes 
promessing faire," she proceeded on her way, only 
to put in at Plymouth on the following Saturday, 
the a6th, "the windes being contrary," and com- 
pelling them to ride at anchor for " tenne dayes." 
On the 6th of March, "the windecomeing about 
to the North- East," they " again hoisted sayle and 
stood out to sea. . . . The tenth day it blew hard, 
1 made a verry rough and hollow sea, which 
s fore and aft, breakeing sometymes 
fcrter ; in which great seas, our shipp' 
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concluded, that our little leakie companion," ^| 
small vessel which had been keeping up with 
them, "was buried." Off Che islands called "Che 
deserts," a sail was sighted which " we doubCed was 
aTurke"; and "made us putt ourselves in a posture 
of defence, and the next morning, findeing that he 
had chased us all night . , . we prepared all things 
for a fight, and continued in that posture all the 
day and night." On arriving at Madeira they were 
" verry neare loosing our shippe, the master being 
unacquainted, and comeing too boldely in near 
the shoar, in a daingerous place." On Tuesday, 
the iSth, they crossed the Tropic of Cancer, and 
were much diverted by the flying fish, " which, 
though common at sea, may be a subject of wonder 
to such as are home-bred . . . they fly in whole 
shoales, but noC very farre, for no sooner are 
their wings dry, but they drop into theire element, 
the water. It is usual for them to fly into the 
shipps. We had one or two come on board our 
vessell." On Monday, May 8th, the island of 
Descada was sighted, " which was a welcome 
sight to us, who were forced to keepe the pump 
goeing night and day, by reason of a dangerous 
leake we had sprung aC sea, which we could not 
finde, and wliich increasing would have soone 
beene too much for us, if bad weather had kept us 
at sea." The vessel did not finally reach Nevis 
until Sunday, Che 21st, and from thence Mr. 
Jeaffreson sailed in a "shalloope, and with my 
goods and servants arrived that night at St. Christo- 
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pher's," more than three months after his departure ^ 
from London ! 

Nowadays the cotjditions arc very difieient, and Ttie 
the voyage seems over all too soon. For those 
who are making their first voyage the following 
table of Watches on board ship will be useful : — 



Middle Vatclu 


Day Watch 


Dog Watchaa. 


Midnight 8 bells. 




Us. 4.0 P.M. e bells. 


IJ.3DA.M. t „ 


8.30 ,, 1 








9.0 ,, 3 


S'O ■■ s ■■ 


1.30 


, 3 ■■ 


9.30 .. 3 


5.30 .. 3 .■ 


a.o 






6.0 „ 4 „ 


a. 30 


. s .. 


ro.30 !. S 


6.30 ,. . ., 


3-0 


■ 6 ,. 


ii.o ,. 6 




3-30 


. 7 .- 


11.30 .. 7 


7.30 .', 3 '■'■ 


4.0 


, 8 ., 


NOOD ... 8 


8.0 „ 8 ., 


■ondus Wfttch. 


ArtarnoonWa 


Xb. &7<mliig Watoh. 


4.0 A.M. 8 bells. 


Noon . . , B be 


Is. B.o P.M. B bells. 


4.30 




ia.3op.M. I 


S.30 .. . „ 


S-O 






9.0 „ 3 .. 


S-30 


3 .. 


1.30 M 3 


9.30 ,. 3 ., 


6.0 


, 4 ,. 


a.o ,, 4 


10.0 ,. 4 ,, 


6.30 


. 1 ., 


2.30 ., 5 


'x°'i° " 6 " 


7.0 


. 6 ,. 


30 ■■ 6 




7-30 


. 7 .. 


3.30 -. 7 


; MiiniEhl 8 '.', 


B.o 







Personal baggage is exempt froro duty in the 
West Indies, and the customs officials in British 
Guiana and all the islands, whatever their nation- 
ality may be, are courteous and considerate. There 
is a remarkable absence of regularity about the 
customs duties, each island having its own tariff, 
which includes specific duties on certain articles, 
and a general ad valorem duty — thai is to say, a duty 
of a certain fixed sum per ^loo value,— with 
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extensive free list. There is, however, no need 
give the tariffs, as genuine tourists are not troubled 
by the customs authorities, and the regulations are 
by DO means so strict as they are at the most lax 
custom-house on the Continent. Such articles as 
tobacco, in any quantity, and also spirits in bulk, 
are dutiable ; but excellent cigars can be got in the 
West Indies, and the latter from considerations of 
health are best left behind. 

British Guiana, and every island of importance, 
with the exception of Nevis, Monlserrat, the Viigin 
Islands, and Tobago, are in telegraphic communica- 
tion with the outside world by means of the cables^ 
of the West India and Panama Telegraph Compan; 
Limited (Dashwood House, Old Broad Strt 
London), and the Direct West India Cable Com- 
pany, Limited (33 Old Broad Street, London); 
and between Trinidad and Tobago, communication 
has been established by radio-telegraphy. Tele- 
grams by the Direct West India Cable Companyj 
should be marked on the address " via Bermuda,' 
for which additional words no charge is made. Atj 
the end of the book will be found a table, for th«; 
compilarion of which the writer is indebted to th&' 
West India and Panama Telegraph Companyi 
giving the tariff per word between British Guianf 
the various West Indian Islands, Great Bi 
Canada, the United States, and the princi] 
European countries. 

Though not so complete as they were befoi 
the abandonment of the West Indian mail coi 
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tract in 1905, visitors to the West Indies will find 
postal facilities ample. There is mail communi- 
cation with the United Kingdom fortnightly by 
the steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., and in the case of Jamaica by those of the 
Imperial Direct West India Mail Service Co., Ltd. 
There are also frequent opportunities for posting 
by private ships, letters in this case being marked 

" per s.s. " or " per first opportunity " ; but, as 

a general rule, it is best to adhere to the regular 
mail steamers. The prepaid rate of postage on 
letters from the United Kingdom to the British 
West Indies, and vice versa, is id- per ^ oz., and to 
foreign possessions a^d. per ^ oz. On postcards 
the rate is id. each, and on papers 3d. per 2 oz., 
whatever the destination may be. 

In Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, and Trini- 
dad letters are accepted for express delivery in 
the United Kingdom, the full fee of 3d. being 
collected from the addressee ; but if express 
delivery is required to be made from the G.P.O. 
or from the head district office in London at an 
address outside the ordinary delivery of such 
office, or beyond a distance of one mile from the 
local post office in the provinces, the charge is 3d. 
per mile. 

The rates for Parcel Post to the British West 
Indies are : — 
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To foreign possessions the rates are : — 

Limit of Siie. 



Lenglh, Length ai 
Breadth, or Ginh 

Not exceeding t)eptb, combined^ I 

3lb. 7IU It lb. 



Si. Tbomas as. 3s. 4s. 3i ft. 6 f 

Parcels are subject to customs regulation! 

an accurate statement of the nature and value of 

the contents and other particulars has to be made. 

Money Orders may be sent to the British West 

' Indies, and also to Cuba and Puerto Rico, in the 
latter case payment being advised through New 
York and paid in dollars and cents {.^i = $4 
87 cents). The poundage fees range from 3d. for 
sums not exceeding J^i, and 53. 3d. for sums 
over ^^8 but not exceeding ^£40. The limit 
transmissible is £40 to the British West Indies, 
and ^£20 to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Orders must 
be taken out a full day before the departure of the 
mail. When, however, application is made too 
late, the advice will be telegraphed for 6d., with 
supplementary fee of 6d, for each order. 

British Postal Orders are now issued and paid 

' in Antigua, Barbados, British Guiana, Dominica, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, and 
Turks and Caicos Islands. Parcels from the same 
places will be delivered in the United Kingdom 
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I within the usual limits of ordinary parcel delivery 
I express for a special fee of 56. prepaid. 

The population of the West Indies, taken as a Pi 
whole, is of a very cosmopolitan character, includ- 
ing as it does Negroes, East Indians, Chinese, 
Corsicans, and Portuguese; besides the English, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, and Danish Colonists and 
their descendants, and latterly, too, Americans. 
Th« larger islands — Cuba, San Domingo, and 
Jamaica — appear to have been inhabited at the 
time of their discovery by a gentle and timid race, 
the Arouagues, while the smaller islands were 
peopled by the Charaibes or Caribs, who arrived 
from unknown parts in fleets of canoes. The 
Arouagues or Arawaks were soon exterminated ; 
but the Caribs were for very many years a source 
■ of trouble. Even now there are many families of 
pure-blooded Caribs in Dominica and a few also 
in St. Vincent, where nearly all the remaining 
people of this race in the island lost their lives 
during the eruptions of the Soufriere in 1902. 
Happily the Caribs have now lost their warlike 
propensities, and are desirable members of the 
communities of which they form part. In British 
Guiana (here are still many aboriginal Indians, 
including the Arawaks, the Macusis, the Arecunas, 
the Ackawois, and several others. Soon after the 
European occupation of the islands the want of 
labour began to be felt severely, and the system of 
slavery, which was inaugurated by the Portuguese 
as early as 1481, was adopted by Spain for the 
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West Indies, the first slaves being imported i 
the Spaniards to work in the mines of Hispaniola 
before the year 1503. The monopoly of the slave 
trade was given by Charles the Fifth to a Flemish 
courtier in 1517, from whom it passtd to Genoese 
merchants, and from them to Portuguese. Sir 
John Hawkins began slave trading in 1562, and 
Sir Francis Drake followed in 1568. At the end 
of the sixteenth century the Dutch took up the 
trade, and in 1662 and 1G72 English "African 
Companies " were formed to introduce slaves. In 
1688 the African slave trade was thrown open to 
all British subjects, and at the end of the seven- 
teenth century 25,000 negroes were annually im- 
ported in British ships into the British Colonies. 
In 1713 the English obtained the famous Assiento 
or contract to supply Spanish America with slaves. 
This monopoly did not pay, and a claim for 
^63,ooo preferred against the English Company 
by the King of Spain in 1739 led to war, and 
though, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
the agreement was renewed for four years, it was 
finally annulled in 1750 on the payment by Spain 
of ^100,000 as compensation. 

The agitation against the slave trade began in 
earnest towards the latter part of the eighteenth 
centur}', the first motion against it being made in 
the British Parliament in 1776. The Society for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade was founded 
in 1787, and in the succeeding years an active 
campaign was carried on by Wiiberforce, Clarltson, 
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and others, with the result that in 1807, at the 
instance of Lord Grenville, the Act was passed 
for the abolition of the trade. Slavery still con- 
tinued ; but in 1833 this too was abolished. By 
the famous Act passed on 28th August in that 
year it was decided that all the slaves in the 
British Colonies were to become free on the first 
of August 1834, but were to be apprenticed to their 
former owners until 1838, and in the case of agri- 
cultural labourers until 1840; while jf 20, 000,000 
was voted as compensation 10 the slave owners 
at the Cape, in Mauritius, and in the West Indies, 
the proportion allotted to the latter colonies being 
;£"i 6,500,000. Antigua and the Bermudas dis- 
pensed with the apprenticeship system altogether, 
and it was in no case continued after 1838. 
Slavery was abolished in the French Colonies in 
1848, in the Dutch ^Vest Indies in [863, in Puerto 
Rico in 1873, and in St, Thomas in 1876. The 
slaves were gradually emancipated in Cuba by an 
Act of the Spanish Senate of December 24, 1879, 
which took effect on February 18, 1880, and the 
total abolition of slavery in that island was eOiscted 
by a decree dated October 6, 1886. 

After the total abolition of slavery in the 
British Colonies, the question of labour once 
again became acute, and efforts were made to 
supply the deficiency with free labourers from 
Madeira, St. Helena, Rio, and Sierra Leone, but 
they were not permanently satisfactory. In 1838 
a small but successful experiment was made with 
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East Indian coolies, and in 1845 the introductii 
of coolies from the East Indies to British Guiana 
under indenture was begun, and it has continued 
annually — with the exception of 1849-50 — ever 
since, under the control of the Home and Indian 
Governments. Coolies were first introduced into 
Trinidad in 1845, ^"d though their introduction 
was temporarily suspended in 1849-50 and 1851, 
it has been continued since the latter year. CooUe 
immigration to Jamaica began in 1845, and to 
St. Lucia in 1859; but the introduction of East 
Indians into the two latter islands has been of 
an intermittent nature, and the only colonies now 
receiving coolies regularly are British Guiana and 
Trinidad, though Jamaica receives shipments from 
time to time. Any visitor particularly interested 
in this matter should study the immigration ordi- 
nances of British Guiana and Trinidad, which 
were published as a British Blue-book in 1904 
(Cd. 1989). It suffices here to say that the main 
features of the system are that the coolies are 
recruited by an Immigration Agent whose head- 
quarters are at Calcutta. The coolies are under 
agreement to serve their employers for five years 
at a wage of is. lid. per day for able-bodied 
adults, and 8d. per day ibr those who do not fall 
under this category. All coohes who arrived in 
the colony before August 5, 1898, are entitled to 
a return passage to India on payment of one-fourth 
of the passage money in the case of males and 
one-sixth in the case of females ; and, after ten 
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years' residence in the colony, immigrants are 
entitled to their return pass^e on paying one-half 
the fare in the case of males and one-third in the 
case of females, the balance being paid by the 
planter. As a matter of fact, the coolies are so 
happy and contented in the West Indies that the 
proportion availing themselves of the return pas- 
sage is very small, especially since the practice was 
initiated of giving the coolies land and other 
privileges in lieu of back passage, and many of 
those who do return to India soon find their way 
back to the West Indies again. The ordinances 
contain elaborate provisions for the welfare of the 
immigrants, and in the colonies employing coolies 
there are Protectors of Immigrants to see that the 
law is carried out Surgeon U. W. D. Comins, 
who was sent by the Indian Government to the 
West Indies to report on the system, declared 
that " as regards the general arrangements made 
for Indian immigrants, I have nothing but ad- 
miration to express. The system has passed 
through successive stages of improvement, until it 
now stands a pattern to all the world of successful 
and liberal management. Of all the colonies in 
the West Indies, Trinidad is the favoured home 
of the coolie settler, where he can easily and 
rapidly attain comfortable independence and 
even considerable wealth, with corresponding 
social position." 

In 1859 Chinese were introduced into British 
Guiana, but their importation was soon discon- 
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tinued, owing to a difficulty arising with 
Chinese Government with regard to repatriation. 
There still, however, remain many Chinese, who 
are closely connected with the retail trade in the 
colony. 

With regard to the white population, the brief 
histories of the various colonies which are given 
on subsequent pages will sufficiently indicate their 
origin. In the days of slavery each slave owner 
was compelled to employ a certain number of 
white servants to serve in the militia, and these 
men helped _to swell the population, while 
Oliver Cromwell sent out many Irish prisoners, 
notably to Nevis and Montserrat ; and Barbados 
received a large influx of Royalists at the time 
of the Commonwealth. Many English gentle- 
men, Royalist officers and divines, were sent out 
to the island and sold as slaves, and it is on 
record that a number changed hands at a cost of 
1500 lbs. of sugar per man! Their descendants, 
known as " mean whites," are still found there. 
Even the ubiquitous Teuton is not omitted from 
the hst of those who have helped to populate 
the islands, for in 1840 Mr. King imported twenty- 
nine Germans into St. Lucia, while Syrians are 
also found in Jamaica. In conclusion, a word 
may be added about the term "Creole," which 
is believed by those who have not visited the 
West Indies to apply to people of coloured 
descent This is not the case. A Creole is 
any one actually born in the West Indies, Thus, 
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a child bom of white parents in the West Indies 
is a Creole. The term is even applied to animals, 
and it is by no means unusual to speak of a 
Creole cow or a creole dog, while even agricul- 
tural produce is not excluded, and corn grown 
in a particular island may be referred to as Creole 

To whatever sect they may belong, visitors Rflfl 
will find their religious wants fully provided f 
in the West Indies. Jamaica, Barbados, British 
Guiana, and the Leeward Islands are all dioceses 
of the Church of England. In Jamaica the 
Church of England was estabhshed in i6 
but in 1870 a law was passed providing for its 
gradual disendowment, and it is now practically 
self-supporting, with capital funds amounting to 
^60,000. The Baptists and Wesleyans are the 
next sects in importance in order of the sij;e of 
their congregations, Presbyterians and Moravians 
have a large following, while there are also 
Roman Catholics and Jews in the island- In 
Barbados the majority of the inhabitants belong 
to the Church of England, which is endowed 
from the general revenue. The island is the 
see of a bishop, in which is included the Wind- 
ward Islands also. Small Government grants 
are given to the Wesleyans and Moravians, and 
also to the Roman Catholics, who are, however, 
few in number. The Leeward Islands also form 
the see of a bishop of the Church of England, 
whose principal followers are in Antigua and 
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St. Kitts, while in Montseixat and Domintcl 
the inhabitants are principally Roman Catholics, 
whose bishop resides at Roseau, in the latter 
island. The inhabitants of the Virgin Islands 
are mainly Wesleyans. In St. Lucia the Roman 
Catholics largely predominate, and their church 
is supported out of the general revenue of the 
colony. In St. Vincent, where the Church of 
England was disendowed in 1889, one-half of the 
population are members of the Church of Eng- 
land and one-third Weskyans, while in Grenada 
one-half are Roman Catholics and one-third 
members of the now disestablished Church of 
England. In Trinidad the Roman Catholics 
are by far the most numerous sect. The Arch- 
bishop of Port of Spain resides in Trinidad, 

The hours of holy worship differ in no way 
from those adopted at home. The churches 
are well ventilated, and compare favourably in 
this respect with many in European cities. 

Freemasonry is largely practised in the British 
■ West Indies, and lodges exist in all the large 
islands and most of the smaller. In Barbados 
there is a District Grand Lodge, which has juris- 
diction over six Craft Lodges. Mark Masonry 
is also represented by a District Grand Lodge, 
controlling three Mark Lodges. The Scotia 
Lodge has a Royal Arch Chapter attached to it, 
and the St. Michael's Lodge a Rose Croix 
Chapter. Scottish Masonry is strongly repre- 
sented in Trinidad, there being no less than 
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four Craft Lodges, under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, four Royal Arch 
Chapters, one Rose Croix Chapter, one Consis- 
tory, one Preceptory of Knights Templar, with 
a Priory of the Knights of Malta. English 
Masonry is represented by two Craft Lodges. 
Freemasonry was dormant in St. Lucia until 
190D, when a lodge under the Grand Lodge of 
England was formed. Jamaica possesses, under 
the English constitution, a District Grand Lodge, 
with nine Craft Lodges under its jurisdiction. 
There is also one Craft Lodge in direct com- 
munication with the Grand Lodge of England. 
English Royal Arch Masonry is also represented 
by a District Grand Chapter and four Chapters 
attached lo Craft Lodges, One Preceptory of 
Knights Templar and two Rose Croix Chapters 
also represent the higher degrees of English 
Masonry. A Provincial Grand Mark Masons' 
Lodge governs four Mark Masons' Lodges. In 

I Scottish Masonry there is a District Grand I^odge, 

[ five Craft Lodges, one Royal Arch Chapter, and 
five Mark Lodges, British Guiana possesses a 
District Grand Lodge under the English constitu- 

. lion, with three Craft Lodges, one Royal Arch 
Chapter, a Rose Croix Chapter, and a Preceptory 
of the Knights Templar, with a Priory of the 
Knights of Malta attached. There is also one 
Craft Lodge under the Scotch constitution, 

I Antigua has one Craft Lodge and a Rose Croix 
Chapter. It will thus be seen that Freemasonry 
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is strongly represented in the West IndicB." 
Much of this masonic spirit may be traced to 
the military occupation of these islands ; while 
the register numher of two lodges in Jamaica, 
ao7 and 268, and one in Demcrara, 246, under 
the English constitution, show their antiquity. 
Masonic visitors are, of course, welcomed at 
these lodges in true masonic spirit. 
I. It may seem superfluous to add a paragraph 
regarding language, but the writer is prompted 
to do so by the many inquiries he has received 
from intending visitors to the West Indies, who 
seem to think, that the islands are peopled by 
savages speaking unknown tongues. On the 
contrary, the inhabitants are mostly English- 
speaking. The mode of speech attributed to 
them in books, such as "niassa" for "Master," 
&c., does not really adequately describe their 
style, which owes its piquancy to the drawling 
and sing-song method of delivery which is ac- 
centuated to a marked degree in Barbados, where 
even many of the whites are infected with it. 
In the islands which have been in the possession 
of France, such as Dominica and St. Lucia, the 
negroes speak a rather bewildering French patois, 
though they understand French, A peculiarity 
in Montserrat is the Irish brogue which the 
negroes acquired from the Irish who were sent 
to the island by Oliver Cromwell. It still remains 
a marked characteristic of their speech. In 
Trinidad, French and Spanish are much spoken 
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by the wealthier classes, and of course a know- 
ledge of these languages enhances the pleasure 
of a visit to Venezuela. 

Jane Anne Smith, the buxom black Jaundress ' 
who used to salute passengers on their arrival at 
Barbados, taking from them their " washing " and 
selling to them her famous Barbados hot sauce is 
—alas I — no more; but she has many imitators. 
Some are good and others exceedingly bad, It 
behoves tourists therefore to make the closest in- 
quiries before submitting their garments to them. 
In most of the islands the laundry work is good, 
and the hotels are in touch with the best artistes. 
In British Guiana the Chinese undertake washing 
with the usual satisfactory results. They are past 
masters in the art of cleansing clothes, 

BOOKS ON THE WEST INDIES 
Many books have been written about the West 
Indies ; but most of the older and standard works 
are now, unfortunately, out of print. The follow- 
ing list includes the volumes which, in the opinion 
of the writer, should prove most useful and in- 
teresting to those contemplating a visit to the 
West Indies : — 

General. 
Nouveau Voyage aux lies ide I'AmtJrique. By 
Pere Labat, 1722, 

History of the British Colonies in ihc West 
Indies. By Bryan I-^dwards, 1807. 
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Chronological History of the West Indies, 
vols. By Capt. Thomas Southey. London,.] 
1827. 

The West Indies and Spanish Main. By 
Anthony Trollope. London : Chapman & Hall, 
i860, ss. 

The English in the West Indies. By J. A. 
Froude. London ; Longmans, Green & Co., 
7s. 6d. 

Tom Cringle's Log. By Michael Scott. 

Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. 

A Historical Geography of the British Coloniei. J 
Vol. II. The West Indies, By C. P. Lues 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890 (and edition,] 
vised by C. Atchley, I.S.O., 1905). 

Down the Islands. By W. A. Palon. London^ 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1S88. 

In Sugar Cane Land. By Eden Phillpotts 
London: McClure & Co., 1893. 3s. 6d. 

The West Indies and the Empire. By H. ( 
R. Walker. London; T. Fisher Unwin, 
7s, 6d. 

The Report of the West India Royal Commi* 
sion, 1897, with Appendix by Sir Daniel Morru^ 
K.C.M.G. (C. 8655). 2s. 6d. 

The Colonial Office List. London : Waterloo 
and Son, Ltd, (annual). los. 6d. 

The West Indies. By C- W. Eves. London tj 
Sampson Low & Co., Ltd., 1897 (4th editionU^ 
7s. 6d. 

General Information for Intending Settler 
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The Emigrants' Information Office, 31 Broadway, 
Westminster. 6d. 

Barbados. 

History of Barbados. By Sir Robert H. Schom- 
burgk. London : 184S. 

An Account of a West Indian Sanatorium. By 
Geo. J. H. SuLlon Moxly. London : Sampson 
Low, Marslon & Co., 1886. 

The Geology of Barbados. By J. B. Harrison, 
M.A., F.G.S., and A, J. Jukes-Browne. Barbados. 

Cavaliers and Roundheads in Barbados. By 
N. Darnell Davis. Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1887. 

British Guiana. 

Among the Indians of Guiana. By E. F. im 
Thum. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1883. 

Twenty-five Years in British Guiana. By Henry 
Kirke. London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
1898. 

The British Guiana Directory and Almanack. 
Georgetown, Demerara. 

History of British Guiana. By James Rodway, 
F.L.S. Georgetown, Demerara, 3 vols., 1894. 

Jamaica. 

The History of Jamaica. By Long. London, 
'774- 

The Annals of Jamaica. By G. W. Bridges. 
London: John Murray, 1828. 
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Studies in Jamaica History. By Frank Cundi 

F.S.A. London : Sampson Low, Marston & C 

Ltd,, 1900. 

The Handbook of Jamaica. London ; StanFordl 

(annual). 7s. fid. and fis. 

Jamaica in 1905: A Handbook of InforraationJ 

for Intending Settlers and Visitors. By FranSy 

Cundall, F.S.A. The Institute of Jai 

London : H. Sotheran & Co. 

Trinidad. 

At Last. By Charles Kingsley. London : Maoj 
millan & Co., 1871. fis. 

Trinidad. By L, A. A. de Verteuil. Londonill 
Cassell & Co., 1884 (2nd edition). j£i, la. 

Trinidad and Tobago Year Book, 1907. By J. J 
H. Collins. Government Printing Office, Foitl 
of Spain, Trinidad (annual), is. 

Tobago. 

A History of Tobago. By H. T. Woodcock. . 
Hints to Settlers. Obtainable at the West Inditg 
Committee Rooms, London, fid. 

G HEN AD A. 

The Grenada Handbook, Directory and Almanaa ■ 
London : Wyman & Sons, Ltd. 

St. Lucia. 

St. Lucia. By Henry H. Breen. London, 18441 1 
The St. Lucia Handbook, Directory and j 



manac By E. C. Gatraway. London : Brad- 
bury, Agnew & Co. 

Antigua, 

Antigua and the Antiguans. London : Saunders 
& Otley, 1S44. 

History of the Island of Antigua. By V. L, 
Oliver. 1894-9- 

Dominica. 

Dominica, a Fertile Island. By F, Sterns 
Fadelle. Obtainable at ihe Weal India Committee 
Rooms, London, is, 

Dominica : Hints and Notes to Intending 
Settlers. By His Honour H. Hesketh Bell, 
C.M.G. Obtainable at the West India Com- 
mittee Rooms, London. 3d. 

Notes on Dominica. By Symington Grieve. 
London : A. & C. Black, 1906. 2s. 6d. 

St. Kii-i's. 
A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. 
By J. C. Jeaffreson. London: 1878. 



The War in Cuba, By J. B. Atkins. London : 
1899. 

The Rough Riders. By Th. Roosevelt. London; 
1899. 

Cuba Past and Present. By R. Davey. London : 
iScjS. 
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Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico. By VV. Dinwiddie- London:^ 
1899. 

Report oil the Island of Puerto Rico, 
Population, &c. By H. K. Carroll. WashingtoOj^ 
1899. 

Havti. 

Hayti, or the Black Republic. By Spencer Sb.| 
John. (2nd edition.) London : 18S9. 

Where Black Rules White. By Heskefli'| 
Pritchard. London; 1900. 

Martinique. 

Two Years in the French West Indies. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. New York and London : 
Harper & Brothers, 1902. 

M. Pel^e and the Tragedy of Martinique. Byl 
A. Heilprin. London, igoa, 
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CHAPTER in 
BARBADOS 

Oi/r "Ever British Colony" 

RBADOS is the most easterly of the West Indian Cl«iienl 
ands. It is about 21 miles long by 14 broad, "^ ' 
; total area being 166 square miles, or rather 
rger than the Isle of Wight. Its population is 
,542, or over 1180 to ihe square mile. With 
exception of the Scotland District in the north- 
:, the island is of coral formation, and it is 
lost encircled by coral reefs, which in some 
.rts, as, for example, oif St. Philip, extend nearly J 

iree miles to seaward, and prove very dangerous ■ 

navigation. The first view of Barbados gene- n 

lally causes tourists who have pictures in their 
minds of the beauties of tropical scenery some 
little disappointment. They see a long, greyish 
lore, only relieved here and there by tall palm 
:, waving casuarinas, and an occasional aer- 
Ilttotor. T!ie island is very flat, but it rises in 
terraces to a ridge in the parisli of St. Andrew, 
culminating in Mount Hillaby, the highest point, 
1 105 feel high. The Scotland District, which is 
enclosed in a semicircular sweep of the ridge i 
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the north-east, is composed of sandstones, clays.B 
and radiolarian and fo ram in i fetal marls. The soil 
of the rest of the island, though remarkably fertile, 
has very little depth, and has undoubtedly been in 
part formed by successive eruptions of the Soufriere J 
of St. Vincent, whose ashes, carried by an uppe^| 
current of air for nearly loo miles, fell as recentlyB 
as 1902 over the island. Barbados has no natunttH 
harbour, though the open roadstead of Carlisle fia]^| 
on the west is well sheltered, and it has no stream^! 
to speak of, owing to the porous nature of the soi3(^| 
which permits of the water percolating to numerotwH 
subterranean channels and wells. ^t 

The island is divided into eleven parishes :— *■ 
St. Michael (in which Bridgetown, the capital, isV 
situated), Christchurch, St. Philip, St. John, St' M 
Joseph, St. Andrew, St. Lucy, St. Peter, St. James,' I 
with St. Thomas and St. George in the centre. J 

The principal industry of Barbados is sugar^B 
which began to be manufactured successfully iv^ 
the island about the middle of the seventeentl^B 
century. Barbados was the first part of the Britisl^B 
dominions in which the sugar cane was planted.ij 
The area under sugar cultivation is now aboutjj 
60,00a acres, and an average crop of 5o,ooo'H 
tons, with about 40,000 puncheons of molasses,'B 
is secured from somewhere less than half that 3 
acreage. The Sea Island cotton industry has.fl 
recently been revived with success, the export^* 
amounting to about 300,000 lbs. of lint, andd 
the acreage under this form of cultivatio^B 
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amounting to nearly 2000 acres. The Chinese 
or dwarf banana (iVkju Cavendishii) is also culti- 
vated, and about 40,000 bunches are now shipped 
from 100 acres of Umd. Manjak or glance pitch 

exported from several mines near the College 
estate, to the extent of about 500 tons per 
im. Petroleum has been proved to exist in 
Barbados, and the West India Petroleum Company 
has incurred considerable expense in boring for 
oil, but the industry has not yet been commercially 
developed. 

The financial position of the colony is shown rimmdal 
by the following comparative table of the revenue 
and expenditure, and the imports and exports, for 
the last six years : — 



FOHlUOD 



V..r, 


R^ouc, 


1900 . . 


£185,475 


















IM5-6. , 


191.291 



.^...u. 


,.„„. 


E;.porB. 


£i76.9Sa 
175.350 
194.346 
176.309 
178,797 
180,931 


I,04a.5£a 


£919.011 



I the year 1905-11 



The principal exports 
were as follows ; — 

Sog^ir , , 47,097 liogiheads, value ^£451.491 
Molasses . 3:1.379 punchoans, ,, 177,305 
Cotwn 17, an 

Barbados is undoubtedly the healthiest of all o 
the West Indian Islands. The temperature as a 
rule varies from 75° Fahr. to 83° Fahr, ; the island 
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I gets the full benefit of the north-east trade-winds, 
and in the winter months the minimum mean 
temperature at night falls as low as 63° Fahr. 
The annual rainfall varies from about 50 to 70 
inches. On the windward side, the climate is 
especially invigorating, and the island is much 
patronised by residents in neighhouring coloni 
as a health resort. The death rate is not mora 
than 2D per thousand. 
HiHtory, The actual date of the discovery of Barbado! 

uncertain, but it is said that it was visited by 
some Portuguese in 15361 who called the island 
Los Barbudos after the bearded fig-trees which 
tbey found there, and left behind them a stock of 
pigs. It was not until 1605 that the British took 
possession of the island. In that year the crew of 
a vessel called the Olive Blossom, fitted nut by Sir 
Olave Leigh with stores and settlers for Guiana, 
landed on the leeward coast and erected a cross, 
inscribing on a tree near by, " James K, of E. and. 
of this Island." The actual settlement of the island 
was not, however, effected until twenty-one years 
later, when Sir William Courteen, a wealthy London 
merchant, hearing glowing accounts of it from the 
crew of one of his vessels which was compelled, 
through stress of weather, to touch there on the 
way from Brazil, decided to equip an expedition 
and send out settlers. This he did under the 
protectionof the Earl of Marlborough, who received 
the promise of a patent which covered Barbados. 
Sir William Courteen's ship, the Wiliinm and John, 
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reached Barbados in i6z6 with about forty ej 
grants, who went ashore and founded Jamestown 
or Holelown, near the spot where the first landing 
was made. Though authorities have hitherto given 
the end of 1624 or the beginning of 1625 as the 
date of the arrival of the party, a search of the 
island records has made it sufficiently clear that 
1626 is actually the year from which the settle- 
ment of Barbados dates. 

On 13th September 1625, the island was included 
in the commission given to Warner, the coloniser 
of St. Kilts, his patron being the Earl of Carlisle, 
who, two years later, obtained from Charles the 
First a grant of nearly al! the Caribbean Islands. 
The Earl of Marlborough opposed it vigorously; 
but the matter was compromised by Lord Carlisle 
agreeing to settle on him and his heirs an annuity 
of j^joo- Al! went well for a year, and then, 
Lord Carlisle being absent on a mission, Sir 
William Courteen induced the Earl of Pembroke 
to lay claim to the island, and he was successful 
in obtaining a grant of it, but Lord Carlisle re- 
turned, and was reinstated. This nobleman then 
look active steps to strengthen his position. He 
ofTered land to private adventurer."!, and to,ooo 
acres were allotted to nine London merchants. 
Sixty-four settlers landed and settled under Wolfer- 
stone and St. Michael's Town, now Bridgetown, 
and they became known as the Windward men, as 
opposed toSir Wilham Courteen's settlers, who were 
called the Leeward men. In 1639, after a bitter 
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struggle, the latter were overpowered Lord CarliaS 
died deeply involved in 1636, leaving the Caribb* 
Islands in trust for the payment of his dehts, wi^ 
remainder to his son and heir. The latter tranw 
ferred his interest to Lord Willoughby of Parham 
for twenty-one years. Lord Willoughhy, soon afU^ 
his arrival In the island, caused an Act to 1 
passed acknowledging the King's right to dominitrt 
over the island, and recognising his own positioi 

The Civil War helped to populate the island, I 
and when the Commonwealth was established many 
Royalist families found shelter there, but Lord 
Willoughby was compelled to relinquish the 
government. At the Restoration, thirteen gentlflJ 
men of Barbados were created baronets in coi^| 
sideration of their sufferings and loyalty during thefl 
Civil War. Lord Willoughby agitated for a revival 
of his rights, and on the i3ih of June 1663 the 
Privy Council decided that half the annual profits 
derived from Barbados should go to him for the 
rest of his lease, with remainder to the Govern- 
ment, and one half towards the discharge of the 
Marlborough claim and to the payment of ^^500 a 
year to the heirs of CarlisL-. After the discharge 
of all liabilities, the heirs of Lord Carlisle were to 
receive ^^looo per annum. For the purpose of 
raising this money a duty of 4J per cent, was 
imposed on all exports from the island. This was 
a constant source of grievance to the inhabitants, 
who in 1832 complained that they had through it 
been mulcted of 00 less a sum than X6|0' 
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In 1834 the Legislature of Barbados passed an Act ^^^H 
repealing the duty ; but it was not finally abolished 
until 1838 by an Act of the Imperial Government. 

Barbados possesses representative institutioas Constltatii 
without responsible government. I'he Govern- 
ment consists of a nominated Legislative Council 
of nine members, presided over by the Governor 
and a House of Assembly consisting of twenty- 
four members, elected annually by the people 
on the basis of a moderate franchise. At general 
elections to the latter body there is frequently no 
contest, a fact which speaks volumes for the con- 
tented slate of the inhabitants, who prefer to 
devote their time to the development of the island 
rather than to political strife, an example which 
might with advantage be followed elsewhere, Next 
to the House of Commons and the House of 
Assembly in Bermuda, the Barbados House of 
Assembly is the most ancient legislative body i 
British dominions. 

Bridgktown. — The jl/iir/V/cA'ufe/, Hastings, two Hotste, 
miles from town. Horse trams pass the grounds, 
A good and airy hotel, conducted on the American ^^ 
system. R.L. A., 43, to 8s. per day. B. 3s. L..3S. ^^M 
D. 4s. Pension 8s. 4d. to i3s. 66. per day, or ^^| 
with rooms with baths, 16s. 8d. pet day. Each ^^H 
meal served in room, is. o^.d. extra. The Jet ^^H 
House Hotel, near the harbour. Pension 6s. 3d. ^^| 
per day, jQi, Gs. 8d. per month. R.L. bath and ^^| 
. A. 3s. pet day, or ^^3, zs. 6d. per month. Sea ^^| 
Vkw Hotel, R.L.Ai, bath, and "cofi'ee,"49. per ^^| 
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day, or £,i„ 3s. 4d. per month. Pension 6s. 3d. 
and 8s. 4d. per day, ^8, 6s, 8d. to ^9, 7s. 6d. 
per month. Bay Mansion, conveniently situated 
in Bay Street, Bridgetown. Pension 6s. per day 
for a stay of over two months, ^7, 15s, 
month. Jlokl St. Lawrence, Pension 6s. 3d. 
day, £2, IS. 8d. per week, 0., 6s. 8d. 
month. 

The Craxe. — The Cram Hold is temporarily 
dosed at the time of writing, but good accom- 
modation can be had at the Crane House Hotel, 
on a cliff by the sea, fourteen miles from Bridge- 
town. R., including " coffee " and use of sea and. 
fresh water baths, 3s. per day. Pension 7s, 
day. 

Bathsheba.— .^//a«/(i Hotel, beautifully sil 
ated. Train stops quite near the door. Pensi( 
6s. per day, £1, is. 8d. per week, or^7, los. 
month. Special arrangements for families. Beach-i. 
mount Hotel (close to the railway station), 6s. 3d. 
and Ss. 4d. per day, £,i, is. 8d. to -£1, 10s. per 
week. Children and nurses half price. Private 
houses can be hired at Hastings and elsewhere 
for from j^g per month and upwards. 

Carriages are obtainable from Messrs. Button 
*■ and Co., Pinfold Street ; Messrs. J. G. Johnson and 
Co., Rirketl Street; Clement Browne, Marlhill 
Street, Bridgetown ; and from various other stable 
proprietors. Pair-horse carriage, about £\ 
day, or ^14 per month. Single, 12s. 4d. pvr 
or ^7 per month. Short drives at a low 
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according to time and distance. Cycles, as. 6d. Kcyoiei 
per day. A railway (2 ft. 6 ins. gauge) owned 
by the Barbados Light Railway, Ltd. {Managing RailwajJ 
Director, C. F. Bum, M.Inst. C.E.), runs under con- 
tract with the Colonial Government from Bridge- 
town, across the southern part of the island and up 
the windward coast to St. Andrew's (24 miles). 
The whole journey takes iwo hours. On several 
days in the week there is an early morning train, 
and every week day an afternoon train to St. 
Andrew's. Similarly on several days there is an 
afternoon train, and every week day an early 
rooming train from St. Andrew's to Bridgetown, 
following is a list of the fares (there are ist 

id 3rd classes, but no 2nd class) and stations, 

ith. their distance from Bridgetown :— 



Stations. 


Miles from 


Pare. | 


Bridgi^lown. 


Ist Class, 


3rd Class. 


Bridgetown . 
Kingston Woods Hall . 
Ronen Valley Hail . 

Windsor . . 

s^bu^" : : : 

iJushy Park . 
Three Houses . 
Colleeo Siding Hall . 

Martin's Bay Hali '. 
Balhsbeba . . . 
Joe's River Hall , 
Si. Andrew's 
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at these places. Fajes lo and from the " Halls " are thi 
as those to and from the ne:it station. Thus pa^engers from 
Bridgetown to College Siding pay Bath faces. Same da; relurn 
trips from Bridgetown to Balhsheba can be made on Sundays, 
and on the days on which the early morning train is run. 
When the Crane Hotel is open, a branch line from Bushy Parlt 
to the Crane can be worked for passenger traffic. 

The tariff for boats in Carlisle Bay is : from 
the wharf to any vessel, is. ; with one or two 
passengers and return, including a wait of a 
quarter of an hour, is. 8d., or with detention of 
half an hour, 2s. Between sunset and sunrise the 
boatmen may charge double fares. 
Sports. There are many Criclcet Clubs, including the 
"rickei. Wanderers, the Pickwick, the Windward, and the 
Spartans. The Lodge School and Harrison's 
College also have clubs. Nearly every house 
in town and country has a well-kept lawn, where 
Tennis, either tennis or croquet is played. There are 
several tennis clubs, such as Belleville and Strath- 
clyde, where play is above the average. Polo 
is played twice a week on the garrison Savannah. 
There are private golf links at "Porters" and 
" Kent," and the Savannah has been leased to 
the Sports Club, which encourages racing, polo, 
tennis, and golf, the Clock Tower being now 
turned into a Club House. Sailing boats can 
ig. be hired. Good line fishing can be had, 
ig. and the bathing is excellent at Hastings, 
Warsaw, Worthing, the Crane, and Fresh Water 
Bay. 
The Bridgetown Club, one of the best social 
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dubs in the West Indies, is open to visitors on 
introduction by a meoiber. 

The Public Buildings, which form an imposing Principal 
group in Trafalgar Square, at the east end of ' 
Bridgetown, are substantially built of coral rock b 
hewn locally. They were erected in 1874. 
the eastern wing are shown the Council and 
Assembly rooms. The latter has stained-gia 
windows, containing portraits of the sovereigns of 
England from James I.— during whose reign 
Barbados was first settled (see above) — to Vic- 
toria. In the western wing are the Post Office 
and the Treasury departments- Trafalgar Square, Trafalgar 
which was formerly called the " Green," contains ^' 
the first statue erected to the memory of Lord 
Nelson. News of the hero's victory and death 
reached Barbados on Uecember 30, i8og ; there 
was a brilliant illumination on December 23rd 
to celebrate the victory, while on January 5th a 
fuperal sermon was preached at St. Michael's 
Church on the death of the hero. Subscriptions 
were invited towards the erection of the statue, 
and ^^3300 was subscribed in a few weeks. The 
Green was purchased for ;£^ioSo, towards which 
sum the Legislature contributed ;^5oq. The 
statue, which is of bronze, and represents the 
Admiral in full uniform, was erected on March 
aand in 1813. Lieutenant-General Sir Geoi^e 
Beckwith, the Governor of Barbados, who had 
Already laid the first stone of the pedestal on 
Febniftry a4th, tn that year performed the cere- 
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mony of unveiling. On the occasion of 
Nelson centenary on October 21, 1905, this 
square was again the scene of great rejoicings. 
The statue was decorated with flowers by day and 
illuminated at night, and the populace celebrated 
the event in a suitable manner. The Anglican 
Cathedral, also built of coral rock, stands to the 
east of the Public Buildings. 

The excursions which can be made from Bridge- 
town are numerous, and except for the Wind- 
ward Coast, which merits a longer stay, all can 
be done in a day or less. Bathsheba (igj miles 
by train), a popular seaside resort, and Chalky 
Mount, both on the Windward Coast, are reached 
by the Barbados Light Railway. From Bath- 
sheba the Potteries can be visited. There the 
crude though picturesque earthenware "guglets," 
"monkeys," and "conerees," as they are called, 
according to their shape, are fashioned by skilful 
negro artificers at their very primitive potter's 
sheds. One of the most picturesque and at the 
same time most interesting spots in the island 
is Codrington College, which stands on the side 
of a hill overlooking the sea on the Windward 
Coast. Codrington, which is the oldest university 
in the West Indies and is affiliated to Durham, 
was founded by Christopher Codrington, the 
Governor- General of the Leeward Islands, who 
died in 1710, and bequeathed two sugar estates, 
" Consett's " and " Codrington's " — now called 
" College " and " Society " — which consisted of 
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763 acres, three windmills with the necessary 
building Tor the cultivation of sugar, 315 negroes, 
and 100 head of cattle, to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, in trust for the 
maintenance of a convenient number of pro- 
fessors and scholars, " all of them to be under 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; 
who shall be obliged to study and practice 
physic and chirurgery, as well as divinity ; 
that by the apparent usefulness of the former to 
all mankind, they may both endear themselves to 
the people and have the better opportunities of 
doing good to men's souls, whilst they are taking 
care of their bodies." At that time the planta- 
tions were computed to yield a net income of 
^looo clear of all charges. The erection of the 
college buildings was begun in 1716, and the 
masonry was finished in 1721 ; but it was many 
years before the college was completed, owing to 
a debt due to the Society from the estates, which 
was not cleared off until [738. The stone used, 
which is a conglomerate of limestone, was taken 
from the hill behind the college, and the timber 
was brought at Government expense, in ships of 
the Royal Navy, from Tobago and St. Vincent. 

A walk of twenty minutes up the hillside from 
Bath Station on the railway (15^ miles by train 
from Bridgetown) brings the visitor to the hand- 
some college buildings. In front of them is a 
broad lake, behind which rises a hill. On it is 
situated the " Society " Chapel and a granite cross 
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on a cairn of stones in memory of Bishop Rawl 
a former Principal. The best view of the collt 
buildings is obtained from tliis spot. On the li 
is the Principal's residence (1907, the Ven. An 
deacon Bindley), and on the right the coUt 
proper, with lecture rooms, dining hall, and chaj 
below, and the students' quarters above, the whole 
being by no means unlike the so-called "New 
Buildings" at Magdalen College, Oxford. A 
magnificent avenue of cabbage palms or palmistes 
{Oreodoxa oSeracea) leads from a portico, which 
divides the chapel from the hall, to the foot of the 
hill, and a row of these stately trees also fringes 
the lake, contributing in no small degree to ibe 
beauty of the scene. Many of these trees, which 
are fully eighty feet in height, are computed to be 
over one hundred years old. Kingsley first sai 
cabbage palms, which form such a conspicuoi 
feature of West India scenery, in St. Kitts, and 
was much struck by their beauty. " Grey pillars, 
which seemed taller than the tallest poplars, 
smooth and cylindrical as those of a Doric temple, 
... It was not easy ... to believe that these 
strange and noble things were trees," he wrote. 
Near the college there is a large swimming bath. 
On the beams supporting the roof are the follow- 
ing lines, said to have been composed by Rawte; 

" Emblem of life which, sliU as we survey, 
Seems motionless yet ever glides away ; 
Emblem of youthful wisdom to endure. 
Still changing yet unchangeably piu'e. 
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Like this fresh cleansing wave still useful be, ^H 

Though rough thy passage to the boundless sea ; ^H 

Still in that sea thou shalt not stagnant lie, ^H 

But ever useful tasks of blessing ply." ^H 

And on the reverse side of the beams : — ^M 

" Of sacred scenes these crystal streams may lell, ^H 

Rethesda's pool or soft Siloam's well ; ^H 

Enjoy the pleasures ihese pure waters give, ^H 

But think of those which make the bathers live. ^H 

There is a fountain, Holy Scriptures say, ^H 

Where souls may bathe and sins be washed away ; ^H 

Let all thy studies help thee Him to know ^H 

Through whom for thee those heavenly waters ^H 

St. John's Church (14 miles, i J hours by carriage St. Jolin" 
from Bridgetown) stands at a short distance from 
the edge of a cliff 824 feet high, which commands 
an extensive view of the coral-fringed Windward 
Coast. In the chnrcliyard is pointed out the tomb 
of Ferdinando Paleologus, the last descendant of 
the Greek Christian Emperors of that name, who 
were driven from Constantinople by the Turks. 
He was the son of Theodoro Paleologus (who was 
buried at Llandulph in Cornwall) by his wife 
Mary Balls, and he was successively vestryman, 
sidesman, churchwarden, and trustee of St. John's 
Church in the seventeenth century. The tradition 
of the death and burial of a Greek prince from 
Cornwall was for many years current in Barbados ; 
sad when the Church of St. John was destroyed 
by the hurricane of 1831, the coffin of Ferdinando 
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Paleologus was discovered in the vault or Si^ 
Peter Colleton under the organ loft. AccordiogJ 
to the Greek custom the coffin, which was of lead,, J 
lay with the head to the west and the feet pointing I 
to the east ; and as the skeleton was embedded in 
quicklime, another Greek custom, there remained 
no doubt as to identity of remains. In 1906 a. 
memorial stone was erected by public subscrip- 
tion to mark the place where the remains of 
Paleologus were interred. The memorial, made 
of Portland stone, represents the porch of a Greek 
temple, with Doric columns and with the cross of 
Constantine in the centre. It bears the following 
inscription, the wording of which was borrowed as 
far as possible from the monument of Theodoro I 
Paleologus in Llandulph Church, Cornwall : — 

HERE LVETH YE BODY OF 

FERDINANDO PALEOLOGUS 

DESCENDED FROM YE IMPERIAL LYNE 

OF YE LAST CHRISTIAN 

EMPERORS OF GREECE 

CHURCHWARDEN OF THIS PARISH 1655-1656, 

VESTRYMAN, TWENTYE VEARS. DIED 

OCT. 3. 1678. 

's From Hackleton's Cliff (i^ hours by carriage 
"""' from Bridgetown) the view over the hilly Scot- 

land District of the island is even more attractive. 

■ Dealing with it in his " History of Barbados," the h ■ 

■ Rev, G. Hughes quoted Glover's description t^'^H 
^L Thermopylae : — ^^M 
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" There the lofty cliffs 
Of woody Aeta overlook the Pass; 
And far beyond, o'er half the surge below, 
Their horrid umbrage cast." 

Welchman's Hall Gully (r hour's drive), with Welobnun'i 
ts Itixurianl tropical vegetation and Cole's Cave Q^^^■^ ^ave 
also an hour's drive from Bridgetown) both 
deserve attention. In the latter a most in- 
teresting underground river can be seen. The 
entrance to the cave is at the bottom of a 
deep gully clothed with tropical vegetation. At 
a distance of about one hundred yards from the 
'inouth the cave divides into two branches, and 
from the side of the larger of these a clear stream 
The cave a little farther on becomes more 
q)aciou5, but then contracts again, and the outlet 
oF the stream has never been discovered. Richard 
Blome, writing in 1672, said that these caves were 
"often the sanctuaries of such negro slaves that 

n away, in which they oft-times lie a good while 
■ ere found out, seldome stirring in the day time. 
. And it is supposed that Ibese caves were the 
habitations of the natives." The Crane(i4 miles ; TheS 

hours by carriage from Bridgetown), on the 
ugged south-east coast, is much resorted to for 
health and pleasure. 

Long Bay, ot Lord's, Castle is situate about a L 
mile from the Crane House Hotel. It is one of 
the finest mansions in the West Indies; but for 
many years it has been unoccupied. The present 
structure was built in 1820 to replace the original 
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building, which dated from 178a. Id shape it ^B 
square, it has four entrances approached by black 
and white marble steps, and is surmounted with 
battlements. The walls are immensely thick, and 
well calculated to withstand hurricanes. In 1831 
the outside of the house was being repaired, when 
it was struck by the terrific cyclone of August to, 
and though the scaffolding was carried off by 
force of the wind and deposited in the mill-yard 
of the Three Houses Estate, thru miles away, the 
building was uninjured. The chief feature of the 
interior is the handsome ceilings in plaster work, 
which were fashioned by a man named Warren, 
who was imported in the old slavery days as a 
militiaman, when the planters were bound by law 
to leaven their holding of slaves with a certain 
number of white men. At the end of the long 
drawing-room and dining-room there are handsome 
mahogany columns made from trees grown in the 
island. The large looking-glasses, now dulled by 
age, convey some idea of the magnificent scale on 
which the house was furnished, and it is recorded 
that it was filled with priceless china and Chippen- 
dale furniture of which a few specimens still 
remain. Before the lighthouse at Ragged Point 
was erected, the wrecks on the Cobblers, a long 
low coast reef which almost closes in Long Bay, 
were significantly numerous, and many were the 
weird tales of lanterns tied to the branches of the 
cocoa-nut trees to snare sailors to their doom 
which used to be recounted by the " oldest inhabi- 
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tants," A large number of the cocoa-nut trees, S 
under which fallow deer used to roam, still remain, 

At Turner's Hal! Wood (a hours by carriage from Turner' 
Bridgetown), on a ridge stretching from the semi- 
circular cliffs at ihe north-east, is seen the sole 
remnant of the virgin forest consisting of locust 
and fustic, two woods bulking largely among the 
exports of Barbados in the seventeenth century, 
and cedar and bully trees, which once clothed 
Barbados. Near it are the borings of the West 
Indian Petroleum Company, and a tiny — so-called 
— boiling spring, the gas rising through which can 
be ignited and used for cooking purposes on a 
very small scale. St. Nicholas' Abbey (2^ hours si 
by carriage from Bridgetown) is chiefly remark- ^''^^- 
able because it is the only house in Barbados 
with fire-places. It is built in late Elizabethan ^ 
style, and is one of the oldest mansions in the ^^ 
island. From Cherry Tree Hill, a short distance ^| 
beyond the Abbey, there is a striking view of ^^ 
the Scotland District, with Hackleton's Cliff (see 
page 72) beyond. 

Farley Hill (3 hours' drive from Bridgetown), Farie^a 
the residence of the late Sir Graham Bri^s, is 
the original home of the beautiful Farleyeiise 
fern {Adtanfum FarUyensi). 

Porters Wood (8 miles; 1 hour's drive from porters 
Bridgetown), with its flock of wild monkeys, which '^°°^- 
disport themselves in the mahogany trees ; and St. Si, Jar 
James' Churcii (i hour's drive from Bridgetown), 
are vorth attention, 
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1 The Animal Flower Cave(ai miles from Bridge- 
town) no longer repays a visit. Only a few of 
the "animal flowers," which are in reality ser- 
pulee or sea worms, remain, the rest having been 
destroyed or carried off by predatory tourists. 

For those of a psychological turn of mind, a 
visit to the churchyard near Oistin's Town has 
a peculiar interest. A strange occurrence took 
place there, the cause of which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. To quote Sir Robert 
H. Schomburgk, " On two occasions, when the 
death of a member of the family of the late 
Colonel Chase had rendered it necessary to open 
the family vault, it was found that the cofl3ns 
had been removed from their places, and, as no 
signs were observed that the vault had been 
opened without the knowledge of the family, it 
excited great astonishment. Before the vault was 
walled up again, the coffins were restored to their 
original position. Shortly afterwards, it was re- 
quisite to open the vault again for an admission 
of a member of the family, when the coffins 
were found to have been displaced as on the 
former occasion ; the family now became anxious 
to ascertain the truth, and particular pains were 
taken in securing the wall, and fine sand was 
thrown over the floor of the vault, so that, if a 
person should enter it from any other part than 
the usual entrance, marks might be left behind. 
Lord Combermere was residing in 1820 in the 
neighbourhood of the church, and, having been 
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told of this mysterious circumstance, he made 
unexpectedly an application to the Rector to have 
the vault re-opened, when, to the astonishment 
of all present, the coffins, to the number of five 
or six, were found scattered about, and one of 
the laigest thrown on its side across the passage, 
so that, had the door not opened outwards, an 
entrance could not have been effected except 
by removing the slab on the top, which is of 
immense weight, The private marks made on 

previous occasion were undisturbed, and, as 
this was the fourth occurrence of a similar dis- 
turbance without the cause being explained, the 
family resolved on removing the bodies from the 
,lt, and some of them were interred in the 
parish churchyard." The vault was filled in and 
closed, as, after this occurrence, it was feared that 

light give rise to undue excitement among 
the population, whose nerves were naturally 
worked up to a high pitch of tension by this 
gruesome episode. 

Most of the numerous gullies are of great in- 
terest and beauty, but they can only be explored 
on foot. Permission can usually be obtained to 
visit one of the numerous sugar estates, which, 

M so advanced as regards their methods of 
manuracture as many in neighbouring colonies, 
at any rate produce a quality of sugar which for 
flavour and wholesomeness cannot be exLelled. 
This is the familiar Barbados Muscovado or moist 
sugar, which was so familiar in our childhood's day 
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Product 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sugar .... 




£'-*>S,i5s 


Rum (proof) , 






Moiascuit or Callle Food 






Molasses. 


276,661 galls. 




Gold .... 












Balau . , . . 






™^. . . . 


276.765 Gub. ft 


-4.938 



The climate of British Guiana compares favour- < 

fcbly with that of other tropical countries, and is 

^ no means so unhealthy as people at home have 

i 10 believe. The temperature is uniform, 

(arely rising above 90° I'ahr. or falling below 75° 

Bj'ahr, The mean annual temperature of George- 

f'tonn is 8a° Fahr., and the average rainfall of the 

Xjlony about 90 bches. The long rainy season 

lasts from about the middle of April until August, 

md the short rainy season through December and 

The history of Guiana is interesting from the Hlatory, 

■fact that it was one of the first countries in which 

^Englishmen attempted to settle. The name is 

ierived from an Indian word meaning " water," 

bhich was given to the region extendini; from the 

iver Orinoco to the Amazon. In 1498, when 

^n his third voyage, Columbus, after sighting 

Vinidad, passed the mouth of the Orinoco. In 

ftie following year Amerigo Vespucci coasted along 

Eoiana, and in 1500 Finzon, after discovering the 

jhmazon, passed along the whole coast of Guiana 
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to the Orinoco. The Spanish, however, never 
settled in the country on account of the hostility 
of the cannibals, but other Europeans managed to 
secure the warmest friendship of the savages. In 
1595 Sir Walter Raleigh visited Guiana in search 
of the mythical City of Gold, the El Dorado which 
had existed in the imagination of the Spanish for 
nearly a century. The belief in the existence of 
this city was based on the tales of a Spanish 
soldier, who was set adrift by his companions 
when on an exploring expedition up the Orinoco. 
On finding his way back some months after, he 
told how he had been taken by the Indians to a 
great inland lake with golden sands, on which was 
a vast city roofed with gold. After exploring the 
Orinoco, he returned to England and published 
the " Uiscoverie of Guiana." After Raleigh's visit 
the country was made known to Europeans, and 
English, French, and Dutch traders were often seen 
on the coast. The Spaniards tried to drive them 
away, and in a few cases destroyed the trading 
stations; but ultimately settlements were made, 
the earhest known in what is now British Guiana 
being a fort on a small island at the confluence of 
the Coyoni and Massaruni rivers, which they called 
" Kyk over al," or " Look over all," from its 
commanding situation. A settlement was also 
formed on Fort Island, near the mouth of the 
Essequebo, which became the seat of government 
of the colony of Essequebo. The date of the 
foundation of the settlement at Kyk-over-al is 
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uncertain, but it may be fixed at about 1620. ^^| 

The Dutch West India Company, which was ^^| 

Incorporated in i6zi:, and was by the terms of ^^H 

its charter supreme in all the Dutch possessions ^^| 

in America, took it over. In 1634 the colony of ^^| 

Berbice was founded by Van Peere, a merchant ^^| 

of Flushing, who was licensed by the company, ^^H 

The central colony of Demerara was an offshoot ^^H 

from Essequebo, and was established in 1745. In ^^H 

7 settlers from other nations, mainly English, ^^| 

began to arrive from the West India Islands in ^^H 

considerable numbers, the Dutch were quite out- ^^H 

Slumbered, and Stabroek — now Georgetown— ^^H 

□e a town of importance. A district of ^^H 

Georgetown still bears this old Dutch name. The ^^H 

Putch and English came into a state of open ^^H 

conflict in 17S0, and in the following year all ^^H 

three settlements capitulated to Great Britain. In ^^H 

'ijSi the English were defeated by the French, ^^H 

mid in 17S3 the colonies were restored to the ^^H 

Dutch, who retained iheir hold until 1796, when ^^H 

they were captured by a British fleet from Bar- ^^H 

bados, They were again restored to the Dutch ^^H 

by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, but in the next ^^H 

year they capitulated to the English, and were ^^H 

finally ceded to them in 1814. In iSji the three ^^M 

colonies were united under the name British ^^H 

Guiana, of which Essequebo, Demerara, and Ber- ^^M 

Jiice were declared (o be counties in 183S. ^^ 
The Constitution of British Guiana differs from conatltntlMi 
bat of any West Indian colony. It consists of 
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a Governor (1907, Sir Frederic M. Hodg! 
K.C.M.G.), an Executive Council, a Court of 
Policy, and a Combined Court, consisting of the 
Governor and members of the Court of Policy, 
and six financial representatives. The members 
of the Court of Policy, whose duties are now 
purely legislative, used to be elected by a College 
of Electors, but they are now elected by the 
direct vote of the people. The Combined Court 
has the power of imposing colonial taxes and 
auditing accounts, and discussing freely the esti- 
mates prepared by the Governor in Executive 
Council, in which the administrative functions of 
the Court of Policy are now vested. 

Georgetown. The Tower Hotel stands in a 
central position in North Street, R. L. A. from 
4s. ad, per night; Pension 8s. 4d. to los. 5d. per 
day. The Victoria Hold, High Street, Pension 
los. per day; special terms per month. The Ice 
House Hotel, Stabroek, Pension 6s. 3d, per day, 
special terms per month. Good lodgings are 
obtainable at the houses of Miss Coombs, Mrs. 
July, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Cottara, and Mrs. Van 
Serlima, all in Main Street, and of Mrs. Simpson 
in Camp Street, Pension terms about 6s, 3d. per 
day. There are also hotels at New Amsterdam 
and Bartica, in Morawhanna and Mount 
EvEHARD in the North-West district, and Rock- 
stone (Sprostons' Hotel), at which the terms are 
moderate. 

Most of the leading residents in Georgetowa 
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hire carriages from the Georgetown Livery Stables 
Co., instead of keeping their own. Terms ; pair- 
horse carriages, ys. 6d. first hour, 55. per hour Can 
after. Single carriage, 4s. first hour, 3s. 4d. per 
hour after- Bicycles can be hired for ^2 per Cye 

h. The Demerara Railway Company, Ltd., R 
has two railways in the colony, namely, the 
Demerara and fierbice Railway, which runs along 

east coast from Georgetown to Rosignol 
(3J hours), and the West Coast Railway, which 
along the west coast to Greenwich Park 
(45 min.). The following are the names of the 
stalioDS, their distance from Georgetown, and the 
fares : — 

Dtmerara and Berbice Railway 



Geo[getDwn , 
KElljr . 

Plftisance 



Mabaica 

De Kinderon* 

Mabaicnny 

Belladrum 

Lichfield 

Port Wellmgton 

Et<»gnol 
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from 
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and Single, 
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First class return ticlcets are issued at single fare' 
and one-third. Special arrangements for Saturday 
to Monday, 

West Coast Railway 





Distance 


Fares from Georgetown. 




from 














George- 






smd 




town. 


Single. 


Return. 


angle. 




Miles. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Vreed-en-Hoop . 










Windsor Forest" 








Dea Amslel* . 






'ii. 16 


Kra ■ ■ 


"% 


3= 


42 1 16 
56 =0 


Uitvlugf '. 










BoereseriE . . 




S6 


74 




Tuschm . 


■3l 


60 


80 




Greenwich Parle. 


IS 


71 


96 


36 



• Trains stop at these stations by signal, or on informing 
the conductar at the preceding station. The fare from the 
preceding station is charged. On the Demerara and Berbice 
Railway passengers may be taken up or set down at any of the 
customary side lines, namely, Success, La Bonne Intention, 
Mon Repos. Lusignan, and Hope, on payment of En extra fate 
of 4.8 cents for each stop outside the station. 

Ferry-boats cross the Demerara River between 
Georgetown and Vreed-en-Hoop at frequent in- 
tervals — Fares: ist class, 12 cents; and class, 
8 cents ; and also the Berbice River between New 
Amsterdam, Rosignol and Blairmont^ — Fares : ist 
class, 16 cents ; 2nd class, 8 cents. There is a 
short railway between Wisraar, a small settlement 
90 miles up the Demerara River, which is reached 
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daily, Sundays excepted, by Sprostons' steamers, 
and Rockstone on the Essequebo ; and the small 
steamers of Sprosluns Ltd. visit many other points i-o. 
of interest in the colony, plying : — 

(i) From Georgetown to Suddie, Essequebo, 

>ealling at Leguan, Wakenaam and Aurora daily, 

■add returning on the same day. 

(z) From Georgetown to Berbice, every Monday 
and Thursday evening, returning every Tuesday 
and Friday at noon. 

(3) From Georgetovm to Mount Everard, every 
Tuesday at 12,30 p.m., returning to Georgetown on 
Fridays, and calling at Morawhanna both ways. A 
launch runs between Mount Everard and Arakaka 
on the Barima for the purpose of carrying mails 
and passengers, and towing bateaux when there 
is sufficient water in the river, 

{4} From Georgetown to H.M, Penal Settle- 
ment, and then to Bartica Grove, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at 8.30 a.m., returning 
on Wednesday, Friday, and Monday, touching at 
Tuschen both ways, leaving Bartica at 8 a.m. The 
steamer does not, however, call at the Settlement 
on Court days, which fall on every alternate 
Tuesday. 

(5) From Wismar for Akyma and Mallali, every 
.Wednesday and Saturday at 6.30 a.m., returning 
every Tuesday and Friday at 8.30 a.m. 

(6) From New Amsterdam at 7 a.m. every 
Monday and Thursday, touching at intermediate 
Btatiotis, and arriving at Coomacka at about 9 p.m. 
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{j) From Coomacka on Tuesdays at 9 a.m^J 
touching at intermediate stations, arriving at Mara 
at about 5 p.m. on Tuesdays, leaving there on 
Wednesdays at 7 a.m., and arriving at New Amster- 
dam at about 9 p.m. 

On Fridays the steamer runs through to N( 
Amsterdam, leaving Coomacka at about 5.30 . 
and arriving in New Amsterdam about 6.30 
The days and hours of departure are subject to 
variation, and inquiries should be made at the 
stellings or landing-places, or at Messrs. Sprostons' 
offices, Lots 3 to 6, I^mbard Street, Georgetown. 
The fares from Georgetown are as follows : — 



iter- 





Essetfuebo Route 


Geaigetown 


isl Cla 
oLeguan . . . Si.o 
oWakenaam . . i. 
Onderneetning . z.c 
Aurora ... J.c 
D Mty Hall . . a.c 




Berbia Route 


Geoigelovta 


a New Amsterdam . l|i. 




Essequebo River 


Georgetown 


IstCIa 



The fares for the return journey are the s; 
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For the Berbice River Service the fares from 
New Amsterdam are as follows : — 

Berbice River Service 

1st Class, and Class. 



,. 10 Coonincka . i.ao 0.64 

Georgetown has ao admirable service of electric Trinncats. 
tramcars, the routes of which are as follows : — ^^h 

(i) Belt Zme.— Company's Office, Water and ^^| 
Croal Streets, crossing Camp Street, New Garden ^^^| 
Street (cricket ground). Middle Street, and crossing ^^^ 
Camp Street and Main Street into Water Street. 

(a) Sua Wall Line.— VX^xioTva. {Sea Wall), Main 
Street, Bentinck Street, Water Street, Lombard 
and Broad Streets, Croal and Camp Streets, 
and Camp Road. 

(3) La Penitence and Church Street Line.— 
I'enitence, Stabroek Market, Company's Office, 
Church Street, Water Works, New North Road, 
New Garden Street, and vice versa. 

The cars run at intervals of fifteen minutes — 

throughout the day, and stop at positions marked 
by poles painted white. The schedule of fares is ; ^^ 
Single fare, 5 cents ; tickets purchased in strips of ^^| 
three, 1 2 cents per strip ; children's tickets in strips ^^| 
of nine, 24 cents per strip. Special cars can be ^^1 
engaged for trolley parties for la. 50 per hour. 

Cricket, tennis and football are popular, the prin- aport*. 
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cipal dubs being the Georgetown Cricket Club, the 
Georgetown Football Club, and La Penitence and 
Vreed-en-Hoop Tennis Clubs, For "wet bobs" 
towing, there is the Demerara Rowing Club, with a boat- 
house at La Penitence. The U'Urban Race Club, 
founded by Sir Benjamin D'Urban, the then 
Governor of the colony, on September 28, 1829, 
organises race meetings in April and September. 

The Georgetown Club is quite one of the 
best in this part of the world, and it is extremely 
hospitable to visitors who are properly introduced 
by members. 
^PTtacipni The streets of Georgetown are wide and clean, 
^* and the bouses— alroost without exception — are 

constructed of wood. On landing at the stelling 
or wbarf, one enters Water Street, the leading 
commercial centre of the city, which runs paral- 
lel to the right bank of the Demerara River for 
about two miles. It is in this street that the 
principal stores and merchants' offices are situated, 
ttabroek Near the steHing stands the Stabroek Market, 
which in the early hours of the morning presents 
a scene of great activity, while at the other end 
. the Reading Room and Museum occupy 
minent position. The latter is open free evi 
day, and those who have not lime to visit the 
interior of the colony may get some idea of 
what hfe in it is like from the picture gallery. 
A large proportion of the fauna of British Guia 
can be studied as mounted specimens, and 
also can Indian curios of every kind, relics 
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cannibal feasts, stone implements, specimens of 
rocks, including guld quartz and diamondifcrous 
gravels, and in fact almost everything found, 
grown, or made in Uritish Guiana. Adjoining 
the Museum is the Reading Room, to which a ( 
visitor may be introduced by a member of the 
Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society. It 
contains a respectable collection of English news- 
papers, reviews, and magazines. It has also a 
comprehensive collection of works of standard 
authors and of local books, which can be inspected 
on application to the librarian. Before leaving 
the building the visitor should ascend to the 
top of the signal tower, which surmounts it, to 
obtain a view of Georgetown. The General Post ' 
Office, situated in Hincks Street, Georgetown, is 
open from 6 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. There are also 
several branch offices. The Anglican Cathedral, . 
dedicated to St. George, is an airy building capable 
of seating 1500 people. The Roman Cathohc I 
Cathedral, the Church of the Immaculate Con- ( 
ception, which stands pre-eminent as an example 
of colonial architecture, is located in Brickdam. 
The Promenade Gardens are interesting, though 1 
sraalL They are near the centre of the city, and 
form, together with the Sea Wall, the principal after- ' 
noon resort of the people, The excellent band 
of the Georgetown Militia plays at these places 
alternately with the Botanic Gardens, one day 
a week being devoted to each. The Botanic 1 
Gardens at VUssengen, at the back of the town, 
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are easily reached by electric tram. Here thet 
is to be seen a large variety of palms, includinj 
tbe cabbage palm, the aeta, the traveller's palm, 9 
called because water is always to be found at tfaf 
base of the leaf, the cocoa-nut palm, &c., and otbe| 
tropical trees of great beauty. Here, too, will t 
found the magnificent Victoria Regia water-li 
in the ponds. Many of the leaves measure froni 
3 to 4 feet in diameter, and being turned tip a 
tbe edge, they closely resemble large green t 
They and the Indian nelumbrium are weeds in 
the colony ; but these are by no means all, for 
there are red, white, and blue nympheas in all 
their wealth of beauty. There are also nurseries 
and trial fields, covering an area of about 40 acres, 
where experiments with many varieties of economic 
products, and especially with seedling canes, are 
conducted- Formerly, new varieties of cane were 
only obtainable by chance variation. Now the 
"arrow" or bloom of a full-sized cane is laid on 
the top of a rich soil in a wooden tray, the soil 
having been previously baked in order to kill all 
weeds, and the fertilised seeds germinated in the 
ordinary manner. When about an inch high, the 
tiny grass-Uke shoots are transplanted inlo baskets 
and eventually bedded out in the experimental cane 
grounds adjoining. Throughout its whole career, 
each cane selected for further test is known by a 
number prefixed with a letter indicating the colony 
of origin — thus D. stands for Demerara— so that 
when a variety turns out favourably its history can 
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immediately be traced. The gardens also contain 
living specimens of many animals frora the in- 
terior, among which are included tiger-cats, labba, 
acowries, tapirs (the fincestor of the horse), and 
water-hasses, this last creature being a kind of 
glorified guinea-pig, about the size of a sheep and 
having web feet ! 

New Amsterdam, the capital of Berbice, is 
reached from Georgetown by Sprostons' steamer in 
6j hrs., or by rail to Rosignol in 3^ hrs., and thence 
by ferry-boat. It is situated on the right bank of the 
Berbice River, near the mouth of a tributary of the 
Canje creek. The town is very clean, but it 
has by no means such a bustling appearance as 
Georgetown. Indeed, Anthony Trollope said that 
three people made a crowd in New Amsterdam, 
which resembles an old Dutch town rather than 
an English one, though the old Dutch capital of 
Berbice was Nassau, 100 miles up the river. 
Every one who visits the colony should endeavour 
to visit the " Bush." If time is not limited, a trip tIi 
to one ofthe creeks of the Demerara River will fully "^ 
repay the trouble. Few places in the world are 
so interesting, and if the stranger gets a sight of 
the native Indian under primitive conditions, he 
will feel that the so-called savage is one of nature's 
gentlemen. Reserved and quiet, he has gone on 
his way through the ages without trouble or worry, 
minding his own business and retiring before other 
raCra. There is no reason to be afraid of him, for 
he is the gentlest person in the country. Again, 
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the tales of jaguars, snakes, and venomous creatures'' 
are al! exaggerated. A sportsman or a naturalist 
would be fortunate indeed if he met with any of 
these. No doubt they are present, but are onls_ 
to be found by those who know where to lot 
for them. 

No visitor should on any account leave t 
colony without first inspecting one of the sugar 
factories, which in British Guiana are the last 
word as regards improvemenls in methods of 
manufacture. One of the finest is Plantation 
Diamond, 8 miles from Georgetown. On these 
sugar estates, loo, the working of the coolie 
system can be inspected. Sprostons' steamers 
afford opportunities for making many expeditions 
at a small cost, Leguan, Wakenaam, and Suddie 
can be visited in one day. Tumatumari, on the 
Essequebo River, the starting-point for the gold 
fields, is reached by steamer up the Demerara 
River to Wismar (90 miles), a light railway from 
there to Rockstone on the Essequebo, and thence 
by launch, 4 to 6 days being required for the 
expedition, For those with less time at their 
;. disposal, the trip from Rockstone to the Etaballi 
Falls is recommended. A bvely boat's crew of 
Bucks or aboriginal Indians and " Boveanders," as 
the cross between the Negro and Buck is called, 
paddle one down 8 miles lo the Etaballi Falls, 
the passage of which is very exciting. The 
captain stands on the poop steering with a 
paddle tied to the gunwale and exhorting his 
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crew. With much jabbering and singing of 
chanties and hymns, and passing round the mm 
bottle, they propel the boat at a great pace. The 
river near here is about three miles wide, and 
what appears to be the bank often turns out to be 
a huge island. The midday meal can he partaken 
of on the river bank, and the return journey made 
ID four or five hours. The boat's crew, stripping 
themselves to the skin and leaping into the water, 
haul the boat up the rapids when occasion requires. 

The Kaieteur, or Old Man's, Fall, on the upper Kaii 
branch of the river Potaro, a tributary of the 
Essequebo, was discovered by Mr. Brown, of the 
Geological Survey, on 24th April 1870. The 
Potaro River flows over a sandstone and con- 
glomerate tableland into a deep valley below, 
with a total fall of 822 feet. For the first 741 
feet the water falls as a perpendicular column 
into a basin below, from which it continues its 
downward course over a sloping cataract in front, 
eel in height, and through the interstices of 
t blocks of rock, to the river helow. Mr. (now 
Sir) E. im Thurn, who was formerly Government 
Agent of the North-Wesl District, thus describes 
the fall, which he first visited in November, 1878 : 
It was at Amatu, that is, on first entering the 
Kaieteur ravine, that we reached the most beauti- 
ful scenery of that beautiful river. If the whole 
valley of the Potaro is fairyland, then the Kaieteur 
lavine is the penetralia of fairyland. Here, owing 
to the moisture- collecting nature of the sandstone 
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rock, the green of ihe plants would seem 
greener and more varied. Under the thick shades 
were countless streamlets trickling over little ledges 
of rock among pigniy forests of filmy ferns and 
mosses. The small feather-like tufts of these 
ferns, each formed of many half- transparent fronds 
of a dark cool-looking green colour, were exquisite. 
Larger ferns, with a crowd of ariods, orchids, and 
other plants, covered the rocks between these 
streams in new and marvellous luxuriance. Two 
curious forms of leafless white-stalked parasitic 
gentians (voyria), one yellow, the other white, 
were especially noticeable. On either side rose 
the tall grand chfTs, which form the sides of the 
ravine; the sandstone rock, of which they are a 
part, extends in an unbroken piece from this to 
Roraima. The appearance of their perpendicular 
tree-crowned walls, broken here and there by gaps, 
recalls the pictures of that mountain. Far up on 
the faces of the cliffs were ledges, on which grew 
a few green plants. Some idea of the size of 
these cliffs may be drawn from the fact that the 
field-glasses showed these plants to be tall forest 
trees. . . . After two hours' climb through the 
forest, we came out on the savannah from which 
the Kaieteur falls. . . . 

"Crossing the savannah we soon reached the 
Kaieteur cliffs. Lying at full length on the 
ground, head over the edge of the cliff, I gazed 
down. Then, and only then, the splendid and, in 
the most solemn sense of the word, awful beauty 
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of the Kaieteur burst upon me. Seven hundred 
iuid fifty feet below, encircled in black boulders, lay 
a great pool, into which the columns of white water, 
graceful as a ceaseless fiight of innumerable rockets, 
thundered from by my side. Behind the Fall, 
through the thinnest parts of the veil of foam and 
;, a great black cavern made the white of the 
Iratec look yet more white." 

Sir E. im Thurn visited the Fall again in 1879. 
"his second visit was made at the end of a heavy 
lainy season, when the scene presented a much 
jjiander aspect. He thus describes it : — 

"Crossing the savannah, and coming to the 
sdge of the cliff over which the Polaro falls, we 
e more lay down, bodies along the top of the 
^ff, heads over its edge. It was a very different 
:ene from the last time. Then it was beautiful 
md terrible ; but now it was something which it is 
seless to try to describe. Then a narrow river, 
Ot a ihird of its present width, fell over a cliff in 
t column of white water, and was brought into 
irtling prominence by the darkness of the great 
3ive behind ; and this column of water before it 
leached the small black pool below had narrowed 
D a point. Now an indescribable — almost incon- 
Seivable — vast curtain of water— I can find no 
phrase — some 400 feet in width, rolled 
Sver the top of the cliff, retaining its full width 
tntil it crashed into the boiling water of the pool 
cbich filled the whole space below; and at the 
irface of this pool itself only the outer edge was 
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visible, for the greater part was beaten and hurl* 
up in 3 great high mass of surf and foam and 
spray." 

Sir Everard im Thurn was the first to ascend 
. Roraima, the remarkable mountain in the Paca- 
raima range on the western boundary of the 
colony, in December 1889. Though few visitors 
care to face the exertion which an expedition to 
this mountain necessarily involves, the following 
description of his visit has a fascinating interest : — 

" The first impression was one of inabihty 
mentally to grasp such surroundings ; the next, 
that one was entering on some strange country of 
nightmares, for which an appropriate and wildly- 
fantastic landscape had been formed, some dread- 
ful and stormy day, when, in their mid-career, the 
broken and chaotic clouds had been stiffened in 
a single instant into stone. For all around were 
rocks and pinnacles of rocks of seemingly im- 
possibly fantastic forms standing in apparently 
impossibly fantastic ways — nay, placed one on 
or next to the other in positions seeming to defy 
every law of gravity — rocks in groups, rocks stand- 
ing singly, rocks in terraces, rocks as columns, 
rocks as walls and rocks as pyramids, rocks ridi- 
culous at every point with countless apparent cari- 
catures of umbrellas, tortoises, churches, cannons, 
and of innumerable other most incongruous and 
unexpected objects. And between the rocks were 
level spaces, never of great extent, of pure yellow 
sand, with streamlets and little waterfalls and pools 
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and shallow lakelets of pure water, and in some 
places there were little marshes filled with low 
scanty and bristling vegetation. And here and 
there, alike on level space and jutting from some 
crevice in the rock, were small shrubs in form like 
miniature trees, but all apparently of one species. 
Not a tree was there ; no animal life was visible ; or, 
it even seemed, so intensely quiet and undisturbed 
did Ibe place look, ever had been there. Look 
where one would, on every side, it was the same, 
and climb what high rock one liked, in every 
direction, as far as one's eye could see was this 
same wildly extraordinary scenery." 

During the early part of November 1894, 
Messrs. J. J. Quelch, F. V. M'Connell, and C. A. 
Lloyd made the ascent of the summit by the same 
ledge on the south-west face of the mountain, by 
which Sir E. im Thurn ascended, and spent three 
days and two nights on the top of the plateau, 
which they again visited in 1898. 



CHAPTER V 
JAMAICA 

"Indus uUrque serviet uni" 

"Jamaica lies towards the north of the Carib-' 
"'^ ■ baan Sea, about 90 miles sooth of Cuba and 
J to the north-west of Barbados. It is rather 
more than twice the size of Lancashire, having 
a total area of 4207 square miles, while its popu- 
lation is 639,491. The total length of the island 
is 144 miles, its extreme breadth 49 miles, and 
its least width (from Kingston to Annotto Bay) 
21 J miles. Turks and Caicos Islands, with an 
area of 166 square miles, though geographically 
part of the Bahama Islands; the Cayman Islands, 
whose area is 87 square miles, and which lie 
no to 156 miles north-west of the west end of 
Jamaica; the Morant Cays, with an area of z 
square miles, three tiny coral islets, 33 miles 
south-east of Morant Point, and the Pedro Cays, 
about 40 miles south-west of Portland Point, the 
most southerly point near the centre of Jamaica, 
are all depiendencies of Jamaica. The island is 
very mountainous, and history relates that Colum- 
bus, wishing to describe its features to Queen 
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IsabcIJa, took a piece of paper in his hands 
and crumpled it up. The roain ridge of moun- 
taine runs east and west, with spurs extending 
from it to the north-west and south-east, the 
klter terminating in the famous Blue Mountains 
in the east, the highest peak of which has an 
ahitude of 7360 feet. Jamaica is indented with 
many hays and harbours, notable among which 
are Port Antonio, at the eastern end of the 
north coast, and Old Harbour and Kingston, 
both on the south side of the island. The latter, 
which is the finest harbour in the West Indies, 
has a total area of about 16 square miles, and 
it is computed that its depth over, or one might 
say under, at least 7 square miles, is from 7 to 
10 fathoms. It is protected by a long spit of 
land called the Palisadoes, 7J miles long, at the 
extremity of which stands the town of Port Royal. 
Jamaica has many livers and streams, which are 
mostly rapid, principal among them being the 
Black River in the south-west, which is navigable 
for 25 miles, and the Rio Grande in the north-east. 
While most are picturesque, the Roaring River, 
with its beautiful falls in St. Ann's parish, and 
the Rio Cobre, on which Spanish Town was 
built, and which empties itself into Kingston 
Harbour, are specially noteworthy in this respect. 
Among the many other streams are Plantain 
Garden River, in the parish of St. Thomas, 
which waters a broad and fertile valley, and 
Martha Brae River, near the mouth of which 
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Falmouth town and harbour. The island is divided 

into three counties r Surrey in the east, Middlesex 
in the centre, and Cornwall in the west, and 
fourteen parishes. 

Jamaica possesses a lat^e area of land at 
various altitudes well suited for the cultivation of 
all tropical and sub-tropical products. In the old 
days sugar and rum were supreme, but in 1893-94 
they were supplanted for the first time as the prin- 
cipal industries of the island by fruit, which has 
since been steadily growing in importance as an 
article of export. In 1906 the acreage under 
different kinds of produce was as follows; — 
bananas, 59,958 acres; coffee, 27,765 acres; sugar- 
canes, 26,838 acres; cocoa-nuts, 10,3 18 acres; cocoa, 
6o2i acres; ground provisions, pimento and guinea 
grass are also extensively grown, the total area J 
under all kinds of cultivation being over 774,961'! 
acres. Of the fruit exported, the principal kinds 
are bananas, which amount to nearly 15,000,000 
bunches per annum, the bulk going to the United 
States of America. Oranges are next in import- 
ance, the total exported annually being 75,000,000. 
Cocoa-nuts number 7,000,000, and grape fruit, 
shaddocks, limes, and kola-nuts are also shipped 
in appreciable quantities. Jamaica is, of course, 
famous for her rum, and on many estates in the 
island the canes are grown primarily with the 
object of rum manufacture. The coffee from the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica fetches the highest 
price of any in the world ; the ordinary estate 
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coifee is also most excellent, and Liberian coffee 
is being largely taken up. Jamaica is the sole 
source of supply of pimento or allspice, of which 
the average annual exports are over 100,000 cwts. 
Bitter wood, ebony, fustic, lignum-vitK and log- 
wood are among the woods exported, and the 
dye is now extracted from the latter by a secret 
process at several manufactories in the island. 
Prominent among the industries of Jamaica must 
be mentioned pen -keeping, which denotes a 
branch of agriculture including cattle and sheep 
breeding, horse and mule breeding, and dairy- 
ing, the pens being large farms, which afford 
a lucrative and healthy occupation to many of 
the inhabitants. In Turks Island salt-raking is 
thu- only industry of consequence, the quantity 
annually gaihered being about 1,500,000 bushels, 
the value amounting to ^22,000. Sponges are 
found in some quantity on the Caicos Bank, 
where they are chiefly collected by Bahamas 
schooners and carried to Nassau, The Cayman 
Islands are the centre of the turtle-fishing industry, 
the turtles being caught off the Cays on the coast 
of Nicaragua and brought to the islands to fatten. 
They are then sent to Jamaica for shipment to 
England. 

The financial position of the colony is shown i 
by the following comparative table of revenue ' 
and expenditure, and imports and exports, for 
the last six years : — 
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The principal exports ii 
as follows :— 
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Wood 133.477 

(including logwood extract 6B,93o) 

HnKMo 8a,a6g 

Sugar isa,338 

Rum 98,923 

Coffee 13.1,383 

I. Jamaica offers a variety of climates. Near ti 
sea-level the temperature varies from 68° Fahr. t 
85° Fahr., but in the mountains it often falls a 
low as 45° Fahr. on winter nights. There are two 
principal rainy seasons, namely, in May and Octo- 
ber, but there is generally more or less rain all 
through the summer months. As a rule, less rain 
falls in Kingston than in most other parts of the 
island The great heat is tempered by sea breezes 
during the day and land breezes by night. Tho I 
death rate is 33 per thousand. 1 

Jamaica, the largest of the British possessions 
in the West Indies, was discovered by Columbus 
on May 3, 1494. He called it St. Jago, after the 
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patron saint of Spain, but it reverted to its native 
name "Xaymaca" ("well wooded and watered"). 
On his fourih and last voyage he again visited the 
island, Being caught in a. violent storm, he ran 
his ships aground in St. Ann's Bay, on the north 
coast. The estact spot now bears the name of 
Don Christopher's Cove. When Columbus died in 
1506, his son Diego inherited his property, and 
went out to Hispaniola (Hayti) as Governor. On 
arriving there he found that Jamaica had been 
partitioned between two Spaniards, and accord- 
ingly, in order to establish his rights, he sent out 
Esquivel, or Esquimel, to found a settlement in 
the island under his direction, The settiement 
was made on the north side : but between (he 
years 1520 and r 5 2 6j the colonisation having 
extended lo the south, the town of St. Jago de la 
Vega, now Spanish Town, was founded, and this 
soon became the chief town. In 1596 the island 
was raided by the English under Sir Anthony 
Shirley, who attacked and plundered Spanish 
Town, and in 1638 Colonel Jackson, with 510 
men from the Windward Islands, landed at 
Port Royal, and exacted a ransom from the 
defenders. But Jamaica remained Spanish for 
161 years, and it was not until May 11, 1655, 
that it changed hands. On that eventful day 
it yielded lo a force under Admiral Penn 
and General Venables, sent out by Cromwell 
against the neighbouring island of Hayti. In 
1657-8 an attempt was made to recapture the 
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and is excellently managed— Pension 12s. per 
day. Park Lodge Hotel, in Victoria Avenue, and 
Knuhford Park, on the Half- Way Tree Road (both 
belonging to Mrs. Austin) — R. 3s., B, 3s., L. as. 6d., 
D. 4s,, Pension ^3, 3s. per weelc. There are 
also plenty of lodgings to be had at prices varying 
from 15s. to ^2, 10s. per week. 

EowDEN.— Peak View Cottages, belongitig to 
the United Fruit Co., are open during the season 
only~R. 4s., B. as. 6d., L. zs., D. 3s., Pensil^ 
£1, 10s. per week, ^| 

Bath.— Miss Lucretia Duffy's lodgings — R. 3s., 
Pension ^£2, los. per week. 

Port Antonio.— The TiUhfield Hotel of the ,' 
United Fruit Co. is the largest hotel in the West 
Indies — R. 83., Pension £\, os. lod, per day. The 
Hotel Harrison also aiTords good accommodation. 

St. Ann's Bay. — Seville Hotel, Mrs. A. Harris' 
lodgings^Pension 12s, per day. 

MoNKAGUE. — Moneague Hotel, about 800 feet 
above the sea — R. 4s., Pension ^3, los. per 
week. 

ollyiDouni. HoLLYMOUNT, — Hollymount House, on the sum- 
mit of Mount Diablo, 2700 feet, commands views 
of both sides of the island; 30 rooms — Pension 
I2S. per day and upwards. 
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Brown's Town. — Mrs, Isaac's 
per day, Pension ^2, los. per week. 

MoNTEGO Bay. — Montego Bay Hotel. Pension Moniego 
as. per day, ;^3, los. per week. ''" 

MoNTPELiER. — Motitpelier Hotel, 300 feet above Mompeliei 
the sea — R. 4s., Pension ^3, los. per week.^ 
Mackfitid Hotel {Ui. Munroe)— R. 4s., B. 2s. 6d., 
D. 4s., Pension £^, los. per week. 

Balaclava. — Balaclava ^o/e/^ Pension 8s. per 
day, j£x, los. per week. Miss Roberts' I 
— R. 3s., Pension £j, 12s. per week. 

Malvern (Santa Cruz), — Mrs. Lawrence's lodg- 1 
ings and Aslor House Hotel — jQi and ^2, j 
per week. 

MANDEViLLE.~^cft/ Mandevilk, 3000 I 
above the sea^R. 2s., Pension ^2, los. to ^3 
per week. NewUigh (Mrs. Halliday), Pension 
^2, 10s. per week; The Grove (H. England), ■ 
Pension los. per day, £-i, 3s. per week ; Ashgrave H 
{Mrs. Kennedy), Pension ^2, as. per week. ^| 

Spanish Town. — Hotel Rio Cobre (the St. spanisi 
Catherine Hotels Co.)— R. 4s., B. 3s., L. 2s. Qd., '^'"™" 
D. 4s. 6d., Pension ,^^3 to ;^4 per week. 

In addition to the hotels mentioned, there arc 
boarding-houses in nearly all the towns of any 
siae, varying in merit, where wholesome, if not 
elaborate, cooking may Ise obtained, and there are 
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indications that the rural districts are preparing' 
make better prorision than heretofore for the re- 
ception of visitors. On private inquiry, a few 
planters, penbeepers, and others may be found 
who are willing to take paying guests on suitable 
introduction; and for tiiose who can afford the 
time this is perhaps the best way of learning to 
know the country and the people under homelike 
conditions. Stopping at hotels, where there are 
any, and lodging-houses, the expense of board 
and lodging may be assumed roughly to he from 
IIS, to j£i, 5s. a day, if travelling quickly. In 
Jamaica, as elsewhere, longer sojourns mean a 
reduced daily expenditure. 
Heaoflof The roads in Jamaica are excellent and quite 

jonvMiiaoe. jy^able for motor cars, the gradients on the hills 
MQtoi- cjara. jjq[ being too Steep and the fords usually passable. 
Kingston and its suburbs have a smart service of 
Eleciric elcctric trams of the West India Electric Company, 
rams. Limited, 25 miles in extent. Fare, ad. a journey ; 
7 tickets for is. The Jamaica Government Rail- 
Railway, way {gauge 5 ft. 4 in.) starts from the west end of 
Kingston, which it connects with Spanish Town 
{\ hour), Old Harbour (i hour), PoruS'(i hours), 
and Montego Bay (5 hours). Another line extends 
from Spanish Town to Bog Walk (25 mins.) and 
Port Antonio (3^ hours, 4 hours from Kingston), 
From Bog Walk, Ewarton is reached by a branch 
line (ao mins.). Carriages meet all the trains. 
The following is a list of the stations and their 
distance from Kingston : — 
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Mail coaches run between Ewarton and Dry ' 
Harbour (42 miles, 6J hours) on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday ; returning Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday ; and between Montego Bay and 
Lucea (25 miles, 4 hours), fare 8s. ; WiUiamsfield 
and Mandeville (5 miles, i hour), fare 2s. 6d. j 
Santa Cruz and Balaclava (i5 miles, 3 hours g 
mins.), fare 6s. ; Black River and Ipswich {18 
miles, 3 hours 5 mins.), fare 6s.; and Savanna- 
la-Mar and Montpelier (22 miles, 4J hours), fare 
6s., daily. There are several livery stables in 
Kingston, including those of Harold Bolton, W. 
G. Oark, and A. Clough. Tlie general charge for 
carriages for long distances is £\ per day. On 
extended tours, arrangements can be made for a 
charge to include the cost of feeding the driver (is. 
6d. per day) and horses (a charge varying accord- 
ing to the market prices of fodder). Double 
buggies for shopping in Kingston and St. Andrew's 
can be had for 6s. per hour, and saddle ponies 
for morning and evening rides 8s. Cabs, known 
locally as "busses," can be hired in Kingston, 
Spanish Town, Old Harbour, Port Antonio, Porus, 
Linstead, and Ewarton for 6d. per journey within 
the town limits, and farther distances by arrange- 
ment. Good bicycles can be hired fromMr. F. B. 
Thornley, 133 Tower Street, Kingston. There 
are fair livery stables in most of the country towns 
of the island, where prices are lower than in 
Kingston. 
Some idea of the very beautiful coast-line of 
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the island may be obtained by taking a trip in R 
one of the two coastal steamers of the Royal g^ 
Mail Steam Packet Co. or the Imperial Direct 
West India Mail Service Co., which start from 
Kingston, and take about four days to perform 
the journey. The following is the itinerary of 
the steamer of the R.M.S.P. Co., but it must 
be understood that the hours are only given lo 
indicate the time taken between each port, and 
inquiries as to the limes of departure should be 
made at the offices of the company, 8 Port Royal 
Street :— 



Leave Kingston . 


Monday evening. 


Arrive Alligator Pond 


6 A.M. Tuesday. 


„ Black River 


10 A.M. „ 


„ Sav.-la-Mar 


3 P-M- ,. 


„ Lucea 


6 A.M. Wednesday 


„ Montego Bay 


10 A.M. „ 


„ Falmouth . 


a P.M. „ 


„ Dry Harbour 


6 P.M. 


„ St, Ann's Bay 


II A.M. Thursday. 


„ Port Maria 


2 P.M. „ 


„ Port Anlonio 


7 P.M. 


„ Morani Bay 


6 A.M. Friday. 


„ Port Morant 


Noon „ 


Leave Port Maria 


8 A.M. Saturday. 


Arrive Ocho Rios 


Noon 


„ St. Ann's Bay 


2 P.M. „ 


„ Dry Harbour 


5 PM. „ 


„ Rio Bueno 


9 A.M. Monday. 


„ Falmouth . 


1 ( A.M. ,; 
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Arrive Montego Bay , a p.m. Monday. 
„ Lucea 
„ Sav. -la-Mar 
„ Black River 
„ Alligator Pond 
„ Kingston . 



EST INDIES^™ 
P.M. Monday. ,^^H 

3 A.M. Tuesday.,^^H 



5 P.M. „ 

Noon Wednesday. 



The coastal steann.:r of the Imperial Direct 
West India Mail Service Co. follows the same 
route, leaving Kingston every Tuesday at 7 a.m. 
The agent of the company in Jamaica is Mr. 
E. A. H. Haggart, who has an office in Kingston. 
The fare round the island is only ^3, first class. 
Cricket is king in Jamaica, and the cricket 
clubs include Kingston, the Garrison, Melbourne, 
and Lucas. Football also has its votaries in the 
cooler months, and lawn tennis and croquet are 
played all the year round. Tennis tournaments, 
open to strangers if introduced, are held at the 
St, Andrew's Club, at the Cross Roads. Polo is 
very popular, and is played weekly at the Camp 
and on the ground of the Kingston Polo Club, 
The links of the St. Andrew's Golf Club adjoin 
the Constant Spring Hotel, for the visitors at 
which they are available. Yachting and rowing 
can be enjoyed in Kingston and other harbours. 
. There is fair sport in Jamaica for rod and gun. 
Blue pigeon, the bald-pate, the ring-tail pigeon, 
the white-wing, the pea-dove, the white-belly, and 
the partridge are the principal game-birds. The 
close time is from ist March to about isth July, 
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or sometimes as late as sist August, Jamaica 
is also visited every winter by large flocks of 
duck and teal, and also snipe, which afford the 
best sport. With regard to fish, snook, snappers, Fishing 
and tarpon are to be caught with rod or hand- 
Une at the mouths of nearly all the rivers. Tar- 
pon also abound in the bays and inlets, and 
■ilhey often scale over 100 ibs. Higher up the 
rivers, mountain mullet, sand-fish, snook, larpon, 
and drummer are all to be caught with rod and 
reel. 

The Jamaica Club, at 59 Hanover Street in Social Clali. 
Kingston, welcomes visitors who are introduced 
by members. 

Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, and seat ofPrlnolpal 
government since 187a, is the largest town in ^*''*'- 
the British West Indies, covering as it does 
{with the suburbs) an area of about 1080 acres, 
The streets run at right angles to one another, 
and the principal thoroughfares are traversed by 
electric cars (see above). The city has an excel- 
lent telephone system, and is lighted with gas, 
irhile many of the churches and public and 
private buildings have the electric Ught. At the 
intersection of King and Queen Streets is an 
open space of 10 acres, which was formerly a Gov 
market-place and parade, but is now the Govern- "^' 
Garden. The Jamaica Tourist Information Tnu 
Bureau is located at 128 Harbour Street, next to ^ 
the Colonial Bank. Information is gratuitously 
Afforded to tourists and travellers as 10 the places 
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to visit, and means of transit and communication 
No fees are charged for the services of the office, 
which acts as an agency for various tourist and 
ticket offices in Europe and America, Visitors 
may have their correspondence addressed to the 
, bureau without charge. The Post Office is also 
situated in Harbour Street. 

The Parish Church (which has been enlarged 
by the addition of side aisles) contains the tomb- 
stone of Admiral Renbow, " a true pattern of 
English courage," who died on 4th November 
1702, "of a wound in his leg received in an en- 
gagement with Mons. du Casse" during a battle 
on 2ist August 1702. The gallant Benbow, with 
one ship, engaged the French squadron, which 
consisted of five ships. The battle began on 
19th August, Out of seven English ships five 
refused to support Benbow, and a sixth was soon 
disabled. But in the Breda he attacked the 
Frenchmen, and was three times boarded. He 
was shot in the leg, and, when sympathised with, 
he said, " 1 am sorry for it too ; but I had rather 
have lost them both than have seen dishonour 
brought upon the English nation. But, do you 
hear? if another shot should take them off, be- 
have like brave men and fight it out." The Breda 
returned to Jamaica, and of the five cowardly 
captains, who were tried by court-martiai, two were 
shot and one was cashiered. Du Casse, in a letter 
to Benbow, wrote, "I had little hope on Monday 
last but to have supped in your cabin, but it 
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pleased God to order otberwise, and I am thank- 
ful for it As for those cowardly captains who 
deserted you, hang them up; for, by God, they 
deserve it." 

The Jamaica Institute, in East Street, has a Ja 
library especially rich in Jamaica and West Indian ' 
literature, from which subscribing members (3s. 
per quarter) can borrow books ; a reading-room ; 
and a museum of unique interest, containing as it 
does zoological, geological, and botanical speci- 
mens ; an art gallery with a collection of portraits 
of Jamaica worihies ; the bell of the old church of 
Port Royal, engulfed in the earthquake of 169a; 
the original " Shark Papers," referred lo in " Tom 
Cringle's Log," and other objects of interest. 
Among so many, few possess greater attraction 
than the famous "Shark Papers," of which an 
illustration is given on another page. The story 
of them, as narrated by Mr. Frank Cundall, the 
cultured Secretary of the Institute, is briefly as 
follows: The brig Nancy, of 125 tons, owned by 
Gennans by birth but naturalised citizens of the 
United States, left Baltimore for Curasao on 3rd 
July 1799, commanded by Thomas Briggs, her 
cargo consisting of dry goods, provisions, and 
lumber. She put in at Oruba, and proceeded to 
Port au Prince, in Hayii, and having carried 
away her maintop mast she was making the best 
of her way to the Isle of Ash, or Isle la Vache, a 
small island off the south coast of Hayti, when, 
on 28th August, she was captured by H.M.S. 
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Jamaica's early history. They are now placed in* 
the Institute of Jamaica. They consist of letters 
written in German, and are wrapped in another 
piece of paper, on which is written a memorandum 
of their authenticity by John Eraser, who was then 
Surrogate in the Court of Vice- Admiralty. Copies 
have been made for reference of all the papers 
now in the Vice -Admiralty Court concerning this 
strange case, and from them have been gathered 
the particulars given above. 

In the United Service Museum, London, is the 
head of the shark which swallowed the papers. 
In conclusion, it may be mentioned that another 
case somewhat similar, though fraught with less 
dramatic results, occurred a few years since at 
Kingston, when a well-known resident by the 
harbour shot a crocodile, and found in it the 
collar of his wife's favourite cat ! 
la The Victoria Market, at the foot of King Street, 
a commodious iron structure which cost, includ- 
ing the lands purchased, £22, TT^, deserves a 
visit, Early in the morning is the best time. 
King's House, the official residence of the 
Governor, is about 4 miles from Kingston. The 
House, which has no claim to architectural beauty, 
stands in gardens and grounds covering about 
177 acres, Hope Gardens, a beautiful botanical 
garden, covering 210 acres, which is the head- 
quarters of the Director of Public Gardens, is 
reached by tram (5^ miles from Kingston). 
Large nurseries contain upwards of 100,000 plants, 
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such as orange, cocoa, rubber, nutm^, clove, 
mango, sarsaparilla, cinnamon, coiTee, Ike. Caslle- Canlaua 
ton Gardens in the parish of St. Mary, on the '^"'^^"'' 
road between Kingston and Annotto Bay, contain 
a lai^e collection of tropical plants and economic ^^^H 
spice and fruit trees. The Gardens are a 19 ^^^H 
mile drive over Stoney Hill and down the valley ^^^H 
of the Wag Water. The expedition requires a 
whole day, and lunch may be had at Castleton 
Cottages, Port Royal stands at the exlremity of Po» Royal, 
the spit of sand known as the Palisadoes, which 
protects Kingston Harbour. It is of great historic 
interest, and was, prior to the earthquake of 7th 
June 1692, considered " the finest town i 
West Indies, and at that time the richest spot 
in the universe," being as it was the head- 
quarters of the buccaneers, and as such the 
emporium and mart of their ill-gotten wealth. 

The rector of the parish thus described the 
disaster : — " Whole streets, with their inhabitants, 
were swallowed up by the opening of the earth, 
which, when shut upon thetn, squeezed the people 
to death, and in that manner several were left 
with their heads above ground, and others covered 
with dust and earth by the people who remained 
in the place. It was a sad sight to see the harbour 
covered with dead bodies of people of all conditions, 
floating up and down without burial, for the burying 
place was destroyed by the earthquake, which d 
Id pieces tombs, and the sea washed the carcases 
of those who had been buried out of Iheir graves," 
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At Green Bay there is still to be seen the tomb 
the writer of the above account, the Rev. Lewis 
Galdy, who, accocding to the inscription upon 
it, " was swallowed up by the earthquake, and 
by the providence of God was, by anotlier shock, 
thrown into the sea, and miraculously saved by 
swimming until a boat took him up. He hved 
many years after in great reputation, beloved by all 
who knew him, and much lamented at his death." 
The town was destroyed by fire in 1703, and again 
in 1816, and in 1722 it was devastated by a hurri- 
cane. Thu chief object of interest is the Church, 
with its monuments, one of which is by RouUUac ; 
and Fort Charles, where Nelson commanded in 
1779. The staircase or entrance to what is known 
as "Nelson's Quarter Deck" — Bl space on the 
ramparts adjoining the great hero's quarters — still 
stands as shown in the illustration. Over the 
doorway the arms of Nelson are emblazoned on 
a panel, and on an adjacent wall there is thdl 
stirring injunction : ^ 

" Ye who ttead in his foolsleps, remetnbet his glory." ■ 

The fort takes its name &om King Charles II., in 
whose reign it was erected. Port Royal used to 
be an important naval station, but the dockyard 
has now been closed and reduced to the position 
of a " cadre" after an existence of practically two 
and a half centuries. 
Goidou Xo Gordon Town (9 miles drive), and thei 

Neweasiie. ''V f"^!' °'' ^uggy to Newcastle (4000 feet), 
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military camp, und on lo Hardware Gap, is a drive 
well worth taking for the magnificent panorama 
obtainable. The road continues down the Buff 
Bay River valley to Buff Bay on the north side of 
the island. Spanish Town, or St. Jago de la Vega, Spanish 
on the banks of the Rio Cobre ( J hourfrom Kingston 
by train), was the former capital of the island. It 
was once a town of considerable importance, and 
the weil-constructed group of Government Build- 
ings round its central square testifies to its former ^^ 
grandeur. Among the more notable of these are ^^| 
the old King's House, the official residence of ^^M 
former Governors, on the west side. It was built ^^| 
from designs by Craskell, the then engineer of the 
island. The plans were approved during the 
administration of Lieutenant-Governor Henry 
Moore in 1759-1761, and the building was com- 
pleted in 1762, after the arrival of the Governor, 
William Henry Lyttelton. The expense of build- 
ing the House, which was considered the " noblest 
and best edifice of the kind, either in North 
America or any of the British Colonies in the 
West Indies," amounted to nearly -^xtj^iS ster- ^^M 
ling. The facade is about 300 feet long, and we ^H 
are told that the freestone used in its construe- ^^M 
tion came from the Hope River course In St. ^^M 
Andrew's. The columns supporting the portico ^H 
are of Portland stone, and ihe pavement of white ^^M 
marble. Long gave the following description of ^H 
the interior in about 1774 :— ^H 

"Two prinripal entrances lead through it into ^^M 
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the body of the bouse ; the one opens into a lobby' 

or antechamber; the other, into the great saloon, 
or hall of audience, which is well proportioned, 
the dimensions being about 73 by 30 feet, and 
the height about 32 ; from the ceiling, which ia 
covered, hang two brass gilt lustres. A screen, of 
seven large Doric pillars, divides the saloon from 
an upper and lower gallery of communicationj 
which range the whole length on the west side ; 
and the upper one is secured with an elegant 
entrelas of figured ironwork. The east or oppo- 
site side of the saloon is finished with Doric 
pilasters, upon each of which are brass girandoles 
double-gilt ; and between each pilaster, under the 
windows of the attic story, are placed, on gilt 
brackets, the busts of several ancient and modern 
philosophers and poets, large as life; which, 
being in bronze, the darkness of their complexion 
naturally suggests the idea of so many Negroe 
Caboceros, exalted to this honourable distinction 
for some peculiar services rendered to the country. 
At the north end, over a door which opens into 
the lobby, is a small movable orchestra, made to 
hold a band of music on festive occasions. The 
furniture below consists of a great number of 
mahogany chairs and settees, sufficient to accom- 
modate a large company ; this room being chiefly 
used for pubUc audiences, entertainments, balls, 
and the hearings of chancery and ordinary. At 
the south end are three folding doors, opening 
into a spacious apartment, in which, by the 
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Governor's permission, the Council usually meet; 
whence it has received the name of the counc 
chamber. . . . Above the council -chamber is 
banqueting- room, or drawing-room, of the same 
size, hung with paper, and neatly furnished. This 
room communicates with the upper gallery and a 
back stair-case, and enjoys a view of the saloon 
through some windows ranging with those of the 
attic story ; it is seldom used except on public 
days, and is perfectly well calculated for the pur- 
[lose. Iliese different apartments take up about 
one half of the whole building. The room over 
the lobby, being somewhat darkened by the pedi- 
ment of the portico, was converted by Governor 
Lyttelton into a chapel for private devotions. It 
is neatly fitted up, and with great propriety adapted 
to this use. The northern division of the house 
consists of three large rooms below, communicating 
with each other, and with a long gallery ; all of 
which are handsomely furnished and well lighted : 
this gallery has commonly been used either for 
public suppers, when balls were given in the hall, 
or as a sheltered and retired walk in wet weather. 
The upper story is disposed in a suite of chambers, 
divided by a long narrow gallery from a range of 
smaller apartments." 

Curiously enough, as was the case with the Law 
Courts in London, the question of a grand stair- 
case appears to have been completely overlooked 
when the designs were passed. 

The north side of the square is graced by 
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stately memorial of Admiral Rodney, who defeated 
de Grasse off Dominica on 12th April 1782, A 
temple, with a cupola and lanthorn supported on 
open arches, and connected with the neighbouring 
buildings by a colonnade, shelters a statue of this 
naval hero by the eider Bacon. The statue is 
flanked by two handsome bronze cannon, cast at 
Douai in 1 748 by Jean Maritz, which were captured 
from the Ville de Paris, the magnificent vessel which 
was the gift of the city of Paris to Louis XV. Orie 
of these is called " Le Pr&ipice," and the othec^ 
"La Modeste," and they bear the foUowinjj 
inscription : — 

ULTIMA KATIO REGITO 
PLURIBUS NEC IMPAR, 
LOUIS CHARLES DE H 
COMTE t 
DUC t 

It is fitting here to recall that the memorab] 
battle which won for us our West Indian Coloniei i 
began at 7 a.m. on the glorious 12th April, and'' 
lasted until 6.30 p.m. The English lost 261 killed 
and 837 wounded, and of the French no less than 
14,000 were accounted for as captured or killed. 
The i'il/e de Paris earned 1 oS guns and 1 300 men. 

When Spanish Town — the St Jago de la Vega 
of the Spanish, founded in 1523— ceased to be the 
capital of Jamaica, during the governorship of Sir 
John Peter Grant in 1870, Rodney's statue was 
removed to Kingston, but such was the outcry of 
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the inhabitants of the former city, that it had to be 
replaced. The pedestal vacated by it was occupied 
for a time by the statue of Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
former Governor (1839-1841), also erected origin- 
ally in Spanish Town at a cost of ;^3ooo, which 
was voted by the House of Assembly. It is now 
adorned by a statue of Queen Victoria, unveiled in 
1897, and the statue of Sir Charles Metcalfe has 
been transferred to the Parade. Near the Central 
Square is the Cathedral, dedicated to St, Katherine, Tlie 
and constructed of red bricks, which form a pleas- 
ing contrast to the surrounding foliage. This, 
the oldest cathedral in the British Colonies, has 
many monuments, of which the principal are by 
Bacon. They include one to Lady Elgin, and 
another, which particularly deserves attention, 1 
erected to a distinguished barrister and former 
Advocate- General of the island, who " enjoyed the 
uncommon felicity to be unenvied by any, the 
delight and admiration of all." Spanish To 
once had a monastery, an abbey, and two churches, 
of which no traces now remain, Bog Walk {txa Bog Walk. 
de agua, or water's mouth), the very beautiful gorge 
of the Rio Cobre, is a charming drive from Spanish 
Town. A pleasant excursion can be made from 
Kingston by taking the early morning train to 
Spanish Town, and driving thence through the 
gorge to the village of Bog Walk. After resting 
the horses for half-an-faour, the tourist should 
drive back to within three miles of Spanish Town. 
Here he can leave the buggy and embark on a 
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punt on the irrigation canal, rejoining the buggy 
again within a short distance of Spanish Town. 
After luncheon at the Rio Cobre Hotel, he can 
return to Kingston by train, the whole trip occu- 
pying the best part of a day. To Ewarton by 
train and by carriage over the Mount Diablo (lo 
miles) to Moneague, whence a drive may be made 
through the famous Fern Gulley to Ocho Rios 
and the Roaring River Falls, is an excursion to he 
recommended. This trip will occupy two days; 
but quite a week can be profitably spent in St. 
Ann's Parish. HoUymount House on Mount 
Diablo is itself well worth a visit ; the views 
from it are of exceptional beauty. There are 
pretty walks through the forest amid orchids and 
ferns, and many butterflies, also parrots, parakeets 

. and other strange birds are seen. Mandeville 
(2000 feet) is reached by carriage [5 miles, i hour) 
from Williamsfield, which is a hours and iq minutes 

, from Kingston by rail. From Montpelier(5jhours 
from Kingston by train) a drive can be taken to Fal- 
mouth. In the Santa Cruz Mountains at Malvern 
is foundthe finest climate in Jamaica. It is particu- 
larly well suited to those suffering from pulmonary 
complaints. Near Ipswich on the railway are the 
celebrated Y.S. Falls. A visit to the Blue Mountain 
Peak (7423 feet) is recommended, Magnificent 
views of Catherine's Peak and the valley of the 
Yailahs are obtained from it. At least two days 
are required for the expedition, arrangements for 
which can be uaade at the Tourist's Information 
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I Bureau, izS Harbour Street, Kingston. The 
ascent is made on ponies from Gordon Town by 
I a riding road. At Whitfield Hall, about two hours' 
ride from the peak, the visitor will find comfort- 
able accommodation for the night, the start for the 
summit being made at daybreak on the neitt day. 
I A small hut has been erected for the benefit of 
I those who wish to spend the night on the peak to 
I witness the sunrise. Chester Vale is another 
' boarding - house in the neighbourhood. Port Poj 
Antonio, on the north side of the island, 75 miles 
by train from Kingston, is the headquarters of the 
United Fruit Company of Boston, Pa. It is 
situated on the shore of a magnificent harbour, 
ied into two parts by a promontory on which 
the Hotel Titchfield stands. Sea trips can be 
made round the island In either of the small coast- 
ing steamers which leave Kingston and stop at 
nearly every port, taking four days for the trip (see 
above). The scenery on the north side of the 
island is particularly beautiful. 

For those interested in the agricultural indus- 
tries of Jamaica, it may be added that sugar 
cultivation is best seen in the district of Vere 
in Clarendon ; fruit near Kingston and Port 
Antonio; coffee in Manchester Parish and the 
Blue Mountains ; tobacco on the way to Castle- 
Ion Gardens, and pimento in the parish of St. 
Ann. Permission' to visit the estates is readily 
granted. 
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CHAPTER VI 



" Miscerique probat papulos et fcedera jungi " 

BneraJ Teinidad, which lies off the delta of the Orinoco, 
'•"^ ■ about i6 miles to the east of Venezuela, is rather 
smaller than Lancashire, its total area being 1754 
square miles. Its estimated population is 300,000, 
composed of African negroes and families of 
English, French, Spanish, and German extraction, 
while fully a third of the inhabitants are East 
Indian coolie immigrants, who were first intro- 
duced into the West Indies in 1845, and now 
arrive in Trinidad from Calcutta at the rate of 
2400 every year. In shape, Trinidad is rectan- 
gular, with promontories at the four comers, those 
at the north-west and south-west being extended 
towards the mainland and enclosing the Gulf of 
Paria, which is practically a land-locked sea be- 
tween Trinidad and Venezuela, with narrow straits 
north and south. The straits at the notth are 
called the fiocas del Dragone, or Dragon's Mouths, 
and those at the south the Boca del Sierpe, or the 
Serpent's Mouth. It is a well-established feet that 
Trinidad at a distant date was connected with the 
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mainland, and it is plainly noticeable that the 
tbree islands in the northern straits, nameiy, 
Chacachacare, Huevos, and Monos, are of the 
same rormation as the mountains on the Spanish 
Main. The north coast of Trinidad is rock-bound, 
and the east coast is so exposed to the surf as to 
be almost unapproachable, while the south coast 
is steep in most parts. There are, however, several 
suitable shipping ports on the west coast. The 
island is very mountainous, and it has three distinct 
ranges of hills running east and west, the highest 
points being El Tucuche, 3000 feet, and the Cerro 
de Aripo, over 2700 feet. The rivers, though 
numerous, are unimportant, the Carom and Couva 
rivers on the western side and the Oropuche on 
the eastern side being the principal. The island 
is divided into eight counties, four north of the 
central range which ends at San Fernando on the 
west, and four south of it. Port of Spain (popula- 
tion 55,000), in St. George, at the angle formed 
by the north-western promontory above referred 
to, is the capital and trade centre of the island, 
it has as yet no harbour, and as large steamers 
cannot get very near owing to the shallowness of 
the water, passengers have to go ashore in a 
launch. Port of Spain has many handsome 
buildings, and enjoys the advantages of the 
electric light, the telephone, and an extensive 
electric tmmway system. The second town in 
order of importance is San Fernando (population 
7613). 35 miles from the capital, next to which 
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comes Arioia (population 4076), which has also 
been granted a charter of incorporation, and stands I 
about 16 miies inland from Port of Spain. 
I The soils of Trinidad, though varied, are 
tremely fertile, and are therefore capable of pro- 
ducing large crops of sugar, cocoa, and all kinds 
of tropical produce. About 300,000 acres are 
now in cultivation, 590,472 remaining as yet 
ungranted. Cocoa is by far the largest industry 
of the island, the value of the exports of this 
commodity being now considerably more than 
that of sugar, which only occupies second plat 
Molasses, rum, bitters (Trinidad is the present 
home of the famous Angostura bitters, the manu- 
facture of which was transferred there from Angos- 
tura or Ciudad Bolivar in Venezuela, owing to the 
troubled state of that republic), cocoa-nuts, coffee, 
copra, fruit, and asphalt (from the famous pitch 
lake described below), also figure largely among 
the exports. 

The following is a comparative table of the 
revenue and expenditure, and the imports and 
exports, of the colony for the last six years : — 
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In considering the figures of the imports and 
exports, it should be borne in mind that the fonner 
include all merchandise imported for re-exporta- 
tion, which amounted in 1905-6 to ^£'729, 349, 
and bullion and specie, of which ;£4oa,744 was 
imported and ^320,640 exported. The exports 
also include goods and produce in transit from 
Venezuela, which amounted in 1905-6 to 
^r,ooi,io8. 

The values of the principal articles of export in 
the year 1905-^ "ere as follows : — 

Cocoa ^1,041,109 

Sugar 965,846 

Asphalt 118,918 

The climate of Trinidad is hot and damp. The ciiimit 
mean annual temperature is 80° Fahr., but at 
night the thermometer often falls below 70° Fahr. 
in Port of Spain, and lower still in the hills. The 
wet or rainy season is subject to variation, but it 
generally extends from June to December, with a 
break in September, and the annual rainfall is about 
67 inches. Trinidad is fortunate in being out of the 
hurricane zone. The death rate is 23 per thousand, 
and it would be considerably less but for the exces- 
sive infant mortality among the negro population. 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus on his Hisioir. 
third voyage on 31st July 1498, and named by 
him after the Trinity, the idea being, it is said, put 
into his head by his first sighting three peak; 
known as the Three Sisters, in the southern range 
of hills in the island. Be that as it may, the first 
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land which he saw was the south-eastern corner — 
now Cape Gaieota — which he called La Galera. 
He sailed along westward, and entered the Gulf of 
Paria by the Boca del Sierpe, or Serpent's Mouth, 
and after bartering with the Indians whom he 
found there, he sailed to the north of the Gulf 
through one of the Bocas del Dragone, or Dragon's 
Months. No definite attempt was made to settle 
the island until 1532, when a Spanish Governor, 
Don Antonio Sedeno, was appointed to preside 
over its destinies. In 1577 or 1584 the settle- 
ment of St. Joseph, on the site of the present 
town of that name 7 miles inland from Port of 
Spain, was founded. The town was destroyed by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited the island in 1595, 
and caulked his ships with pitch from the spot 
" called by the naturals Piche and by the Spaniards 
Tierra de Brea." The island was granted to the i 
Earl of Montgomery in 1628, and sevwal attempts 
were made to settle it, but they proved abortive. 
In r78o, however, at the instance of St. Laurent, 
a Frenchman from Grenada, who had visited the 
island and recognised its possibilities, the Spanish 
issued a decree encouraging foreigners to settle in 
Trinidad, and in the year 1783, a further proclama- 
tion having been issued calling attention to the 
advantages offered by its fertile soil, a large influx 
of settlers resulted. Don Josef Maria Chacon was 
sent out as Governor, and the population rose 
rapidly from 300 in 17S3 to iS.ooo in 1797. In 
171)6 a quarrel took place between the men of a 
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British squadron, who had been attacking some 
French privateers in the Gulf of Paria, and the 
colonists. The Commodore landed a force, and, 
though he withdrew before a conflict ensued, this 
incident formed one of the grounds on which 
Spain declared war with Great Britain a few 
months afterwards, and on izlh February 1797 
ft large British expedition set out from Martinique 
to reduce the island. On i8th February, without a 
fight, Chacon stirrendered Trinidad to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, an event which has been so charm- 
ingly described by Charles KJngsley, and his 
aide-de-camp, Picton, was appointed Governor. 
The concession was confirmed by the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. 

Trinidad, with which the neighbouring island, ( 
Tobago, is now incorporated, is a Crown Colony. 
The government is administered by a Governor, 
with an Executive Council of six members. There 
is also a Legislative Council, consisting of ten 
officials, and of such other unofhcial members as 
the Governor may appoint. These unofficial 
members hold their seats for five years, and are 
at present eleven in number. 

Poet of Spain. —The Quitn's Park Hotel, i 
situated on the south and breezy side of the 
Savannah, is quite one of the best in the West 
Indies — R. L. A. 6s. 3d. and upwards, Pension 
las. 6d. per day. The Family HoUl, Marine 
Square — R. L. A. ss. per day. Pension 8s. 4d. 
The HoUl de Paris, also in Marine Square — R. L. 
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A. 4s, 2d. per day, Pension 8s. 4d. per c 
The Standard Hotel, opposite the railway terminus 
— R. L, A. 4s, zd., Pension 6s. 3d. 

Lodgings : Mrs. George Wilson, Brunswick 
Square, 6s. 3d. per day; Mrs. Rice, St. Clair 
Avenue, 8s. 4d, per day. On the Five Islands 
furnished houses are obtainable for 6s. to 81 
day ; and in Monos, Gasparee, and Chacachacare 
private houses can also be rented. 
The roads in Trinidad are excellent for riding, driv- 
"■ ing, and cycling. Carriages are obtainable at Collie' 
stables, Woodford Street^Single, 4s. per hourj 
pair, 8s. for the first hour, 6s. after ; ^ 
per day and upwards ; and of W. T. King and 
Son, St. Vincent Street — Single, 4s. per hour; pair, 
8s.; j£i, OS. lod, per day. The Trinidad Govern- 
ment Railway runs to San Fernando (35 miles, time 
3 hours) — Fares, single 7s. gd., return us. 7^d. ; 
and Princes Town (43 miles, time 3 hours)— 
Fares, single 3s. iijd., return 13s. 5jd. Another 
branch opens up the chief cocoa districts and 
goes to Arima (16 miles) and Sangre Grande (29 
miles, ij hours). The latter is the prettier line 
for excursions. It affords a series of lovely views 
of the central mountains to the left, and gives 
tourists an admirable opportunity of gauging the 
importance of the flourishing cocoa industry which 
has not even yet reached the full limit of its 
development. The following is a list of the 
stations on the railway, their distance from Pi 
of Spain, and a schedule of fares : — 
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H fares to Flanagio Town. 


H The electric .cars of the Trinidad Electric Tramway. 


^1 Company, Limited, run in Fori of Spain and the ^^_ 


■ suburbs every fifteen minutes, affording an excel- ^^H 


^^ lent means of seeing a great deal of ihe life of the ^^H 
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neighbourhood in a very short time. The routeS' 
are as follows : — 

I. From the railway station via Charlotte Slreeti 
Park Street, and Tragarate Road westwaid' 
to Four Roads. Fare for the whole dis- 
tance, 4d. by ticket, or 6d. cash. 
a. From the railway station via St. Vincent 
Street, Park Street, St. Ann's Road, and 
thence through Belmont, Fare, ad. by 
ticket, or 3d. cash. 

3. From the railway station via Frederick Street, 

then along the east side of the Savannah, 
going northward into St. Ann's Valley. 
Fare, ad. by ticket, or 3d. cash. 

4. From the railway station via Frederick Street, 

entering the Savannah, and skirting the 
southern and western ends of it as far as 
the Maraval corner. Fare, ad, by ticket,. 
or 3d. cash. 

5. The "Belt" route, round the Savannah^. 

Fare, id, by ticket, or 3d. cash. 
Tickets are purchasable at the Transfer Station, 
Park Street, or from the cai conductors, at the 
rate of six for is. Passengers travelUng without 
tickets must pay 3d. a journey, but any passenger 
may transfer from one route to another without 
extra charge, exce| it as regards the " Belt " circuit, 
to which no tran.'ifer is allowed. It is therefore 
possible to ride from Cocorite to Belmont, a dis- 
tance of about four miles, for ad. There is 
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B^ rcKUlar steamer commuoication with 'I'obago, a SieameH^^ 



regular steamer commuoication with Tobago, a SieaiaH| 
coastal steamer running in connection with the 
mail steamers, and, to those wishing to see the 
Orinoco River, opportunity is afforded by the 
comfortable river boats of the Orinoco Steamship 
Company, which connect at Port of Spain with 
tffe Royal Mail steamers, and proceed every week 
to Ciudad Bolivar, whence smaller boats convey 
such passengers as may desire to proceed farther 
to the upper reaches of the river. 

Cricket is deservedly popubr. The Queen's sport*. 
Park Cricket Club, which has a membership ofCrickEi. 
400, occupies a large enclosed ground beautifiiJly 
situated, with an extensive pavilion and visitors' 
stand. The ciub, of which the Governor is pre- 
sident, also affords opportunities for tennis, boxing, 
and athletics. The Trinidad Turf Club holds race Racing, 
meetings at midsummer and in December, which 
attract very large crowds to the picturesque course 
on the Savannah. Several minor meetings are ^^M 
held in the country during the year, one always ^^H 
taking place between Christmas and New Year's ^^M 
Day ; apart from the very fair sport to be enjoyed, 
the assemhlage of so many races in quaint cos- 
tumes in ihe Queen's Park is a sight well worth 
seeing. The members of the Trinidad Polo Club poH^^^ 
play twice a week on the Savannah, and are " at ^^^ 
home" to visitors on the second day. The St. ^^H 
Andrew's Golf Ouh has a large membership and 
weU-kcpt links on the Savannah. There is also 
a Baseball Club, and football is played con- BasebuU, 
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tinuously during the cooler months ; while foT^- 
votaries of tennis there is the Tranquillity Tennis 
Club, which has courts near the Queen's Park 
Hotel. Bathing, tarpon and other kinds of fish- 
ing, cycling, and sailing can also be indulged in. 

There are two excellent social clubs, the Union 
in Marine Square in the town, and the Savannah 
in the position indicated by its name, to which 
visitors are admitted on introduction by members. 
The Public Library, established in 1851, occupies 
a handsome building which was opened in igoj 
in Brunswick Square. It possesses a small but 
interesting museum. There is a large and well- 
stocked free reading room, and a library contain- 
ing 20,000 volumes, which is open daily (Sundays 
excepted) from 8 a.m. till g P.M. Subscription, 
12s. or j£j per annum, for two or four volumes, 
payable yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

There is a great deal to be seen in Port of 
Spain and the neighbourhood. The town is well 
built, and certainly one of the finest in the West 
Indies. The streets, which are well proportioned, 
are lighted by electricity, and have an excellent 
service of electric cars running through them (see 
page 137). The telephone system is very com- 
plete. Brunswick Square, in the middle of which 
is a fountain presented by the late Mr. Gregor 
Turnbull, is a centre of interest. On the west 
:. side of it is the Red House, or Government Build- 
ing. It was burnt down during a riot on March 
23, 1903, but it has since been rebuilt on a greatly 
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enlarged scale, and it now forms quite the most 
imposing structure in the British West Indies. 
Immediately opposite, on the east side, is the p 
Greyfriars' Presbyterian Church, while on the 

ith side stands the handsome Holy Trinity H 
Cathedral (Anglican). It was erected in r823, 
during the governorship of Sir Ralph Woodford, 
*ho in the matter of improvements accomplished 
for Trinidad what Haussmann did for Paris. His 
monument by Chantrey is shown in the south 
aisle of the nave. The high altar and choir stalls 
of carved mahogany and cedar are excellent ex- 
amples of West Indian workmanship. A chiming 
apparatus is attached to the peal of eight bells. 
On the north side of the square are the City Q 
Commissioners' Offices, which contain oil paint- q 

of General Picton and of several other 
governors of Trinidad, and the Pubhc Library P 
(see page 140). ^ 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral (the Church R 
of the Immaculate Conception) is a Gothic q. 
building situated in Marine Square. Like the 
Anglican Cathedral, it was erected at the instance 
of Sir Ralph Woodford, in memory of whom it 
contains a mural tablet by Chantrey. The 
Cathedral was completed in 1832. In the 
centre of Marine Square, which is really more M 
a spacious boulevard than a square in the proper 
lense of the teem, there is a handsome fountain 
aurmounted by a statue of Christopher Columbus, 
'Vhich was presented to the town by one of its 
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citizens, Mr. HipolJte Borde. Port of Spain has 
excellent stores, as the shops are called, built 
of stone or concrete, with lantern roofs and orna- 
mental iron galleries, and every conceivable 
necessity of life can be obtained in Frederick 
Street and Marine Square. The General Post 
OEfice in St. Vincent Street is open from 7 a.m. 
to 4 P.M.; on Saturdays from 7 a.m. to nooR|,— 
and on Sundays and public holidays from 7 a.UlI 
to 8 P.M. The Savannah, known as Queen's " 
Park, an extensive open space of nearly 130 acres, 
is the centre of life in Trinidad, round which 
is the fashionable residential quarter. It has few 
trees except round the edge, but a clump of cabbage 
palms popularly known as the Seven Sisters forms 
a particularly noticeable feature. The Savannah 
is covered with grass, on which golf, polo, base- 
ball, football, and other games are played. It 
s here also that the racecourse, with its stands, 
situated. This pleasure ground, round the 
ide of which the electric trams run, is fringed 
with the villas and mansions of the well-to-do, 
and it is surrounded by an asphalt road which 
presents an animated appearance in the cool of 
the evening when the rank and fashion of 
Trinidad take theh airing. The fireflies after 
dark are very numerous and strikingly beautiful. 
Government House stands at the foot of the 
hills at St. Ann's on the north or far side of the 
Savannah, which it overlooks. It is a substantial 
buildmg of limestone, erected in 1S75, on the 
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Indian model, from designs by Mr. Ferguson, at 
a cost of jf4S,ooo. Its surroundings are very 
attractive, for it stands in the world -famous 
Botanical Gardens, to which Charles Kingsley B 
devoted so many pages of glowing description 
At Last." When Kingsley visited Trinidad 
S69 the old Government House had been 
destroyed, and the Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon 
-the present Lord Stan raore^ with whom he 
stayed, lived in a cottage just outside the gardens. 
The huge umbreila- shaped tree at the comer of 
Government House is a saman tree {Inga samati). 
Its branches give foothold to innumerable plants 
(^Epiphytes), which live on air, and consequently do 
not sap the energy of their host. Orchids which 
would be considered rare at home grow in pro- 
fusion, and a variety of grasses and lianes hang 
from the giant limbs of this monster, which also 
affords sanctuary to all sorts of creeping and 
crawling things, from the manicou, a kind of 
opossum, to the hairy tarantula spider. A clump 
of bamboos over 80 feet high cannot fail to 
le remarlc, and screw-pines {,Pandanus), groo- 
groo palms {Acrocomia selerocarpa), sand-box trees 
(ffura crepitans), cannon-ball trees and banyans, 
to say nothing of the more familiar hibiscus, 
poinsettias, dracsenas, and crotons of every colour 
will astonish those who are new to the tropics. 
The gardens contain a well-slocked library and 
a fine herbarium, to which visitors interested in 
botany are welcomed if they are furnished with 
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a proper introduction to the Superintendent (1907, 
Mr. J. H. Hart, F.L.S.), From the " Look-Oiit." 
or the Folly, a small shelter, 300 feet up the hill- 
side, there is a splendid view of the gulf and the 
entrance to the harbour. On Wednesdays and 
Sundays a band plays in the gardens of Govern- 
ment House from 4.30 to 6 p.m. 

The Victoria Institute, near the Savannah, is a 
technical institute established to commemorate 
Queen Victoria's Jubilee, and opened in 1892. 
It was considerably enlarged in 1901, and now 
contains an interesting museum of local products 
in addition to lecture rooms, reading rooms, and 
an entertainment haU. 

Queen's Royal College, on the west side of 
Queen's Park, is a very handsome building, 
designed and built by the Public Works Depart- 
ment of Trinidad, to which it does infinite credit. 
It was opened on March 24, 1904, by the then 
Governor, Sic Alfred Moloney. The college, 
whose students vary in age from nine to twenty 
years, has a spacious lecture hall and several class- 
rooms. The Si. Clair Experiment Station, near 
the ground of the Queen's Park Cricket Club, 
also deserves a visit, and a delightful afternoon 
drive may be taken through Coco rite to the 
Reformatory and back along the coast, afford- 
ing a fine view of the sunset over the Five 
Islands. The Maraval Reservoirs (4J miles 
from Port of Spain), which are the main source 
of water supply of the city, are a pleasant 
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afternoon's drive. The reservoirs, which are 
scrupulously clean and are surrounded by bright- 
coloured crotons and oleanders and ferns, are 
by no means unpicturesque. The Blue Basin The Rli 
at Diego Martin is g miles from Port of Spain ; 
three hours by carriage there and back. The 
beginning of the drive is through the interesting 
East Indian village of Peru, and thence up the 
Diego Martin valley. At one part the valley 
opens out into a flat plain, which fnnnLTly used 
to be under sugar canes, but is now for the most 
part quite uncultivated. The plain has an evil 
reputation, having been the scene of no less 
than four blood-curdling murders, the last being 
when a priest was brutally murdered and was 
found tied to a tree. At the head of the valley 
conveyances stop, and visitors proceed afoot up 
a winding mountain path for about half a mile, 
The Blue Basin is a small lake, forty or fifty yards 
in diameter, into which a waterfall precipitates 
itself in a slanting direction from the midst of 
dense tropical foliage. Visitors can generally 
depute a small boy to bathe in the a^ure waters, 
if one of the party does not care to do so himself, 
and thus form the foreground to a striking picture 
for the camera. 

To the Saddle (18 miles from Port of Spain), TheSaddle. 
a pass in the mountain range dividing the Maraval 
and Santa Cruz valleys, is a splendid ride or 
drive through some of the oldest and best cocoa 
fistales in the island. The Maracas Fall is far 
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finer than the Blue Basin, but the expedition to 
it requires a full day. It is reached by train to 
St. Joseph (7 miles), and thence by carriage {7 j 
miles), through very characteristic scenery and 
many cocoa plantations in the direction of El 
Tucuche, the highest peak in Trinidad. The 

St. Joseph, sleepy little town of St. Joseph, the former capital 
of the island, was the scene of the mutiny of 
free black recruits of the West India Regiment 
under Donald Stewart or Daaga on 17th June 
1837, of which a graphic description from the 
pen of Mr, M, Thomas is given in "At Last." 
Many of the mutineers were shot on the spot 
where the convent now stands. The town has 
several churches, that of the Roman Catholics 
being noteworthy on account of some very old 
1 stained-glass windows. Near by is the Govern- 
■ ment Stock Farm at Valsayn, In the drawing- 
room of the residence on this estate, Don Josef 
Maria Chacon, the last Spanish Governor, signed 
the treaty of capitulation to the English. The 
Maracas Fall is, of course, seen at its best in the 
rainy season, but at any time of the year it is 
noteworthy. The water falls over a perpendicular 
wall of solid rock 340 feet high, splitting itself 
in the air, and thus producing a constant shower. 
The rock is covered with mosses and ferns and 
tropical plants of every description. In the 

MoniBeriai. Montserrat districi, reached by train to Clajtton 
Bay (30 miles, i| hours from Port of Spain), the 
chief object of interest, besides the many cocoa 
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estates, is the Black Virgin in the smail church 
at Tortuga. It is a commonplace wooden figure 
of the Madonna with the child, and, though ber 
features are not those of a negtess, her face and 
bands arc quite black. There is another Black 
Virgin in Trinidad, at a church in Siparia, near 
La firea, and it is said that she was taken into 
Port of Spain by a priest, but that, like the Bam- 
bino of the Ara Ccfili in Rome, she found her 
way back to her original home, 

San Fernando, (he second town of the island 
{35 miles from Port of Spain, two hours by train), 
is situated on the slopes of a hill of volcanic 
formation, which stands out by itself near the 
sea in the undulating Naparima district, the prin- 
cipal sugar-growing part of the island. From this 
centre several sugar estates and factories may be 
visited. They include the Usine St. Madeleine 
of the New Colonial Co, Ltd. (4 miles from 
San I''ernando). La Fortunee estate, belonging 
to Messrs. Charles Tennant, Sons & Co., and 
Palmiste, the property of Messrs. John Lament and 
Co. All are equipped with modern machinery of 
a very elaborate character, and they are in striking 
contrast in this respect to many of the estates 
in neighbouring islands. Thus, the Usine St. 
Madeleine is an immense building resembling 
a railway station rather than a sugar factory. It 
was the first central factory erected in the Britrsh 
West Indies, having been founded in 1870 by 
the Colonial (now the New Colonial) Company 
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at the instance of Sir Ncvile Lubbock, who i 
also responsible for the development of cane 
farming, a system by which peasant proprietors 
grow sugar canes and deliver them when ripe to 
the factory. The principle of the central factory 
system in which the future of the West Indian 
sugar industry is believed to lie, is the grouping 
together of a number of estates whose sugar 
canes are ground at one central base, with the 
result that a considerable saving of expense is 
effected. The canes are brought to the factory 
by locomotives over railways, of which there 
are some sixty miles running through or in 
communication with the estates which feed this 
particular Usine, 
.5 Princes Town (8 miles by rail, and 7 by road 
■ from San Fernando) is chiefly worthy of notice 
on account of the mud volcanoes some little 
distance away, which, it must be admitted, are, 
however, rather disappointing. Prior to a visit 
of Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of 
Wales, during their cruise in the Bacchante in 
1880, the town was known as the Mission, having 
formerly been, like Arima, a spot where the 
missionaries worked among the original Indian 
inhabitants. The trees planted by the young 
Princes in the churchyard are pointed out to 

The Pitch Lake at La Brea is reached by Gulf 
steamer from Port of Spain or by train to San 
Fernando, and thence by steamer, the expedition 
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occupying a whole day. To go to Trinidad with- 
out visiting the Pitch Lake would be like goiog 
to Rome without entering St. Peter's. The lake 
avast deposit of bituminous matter, 114 acres 
extent. The surface, except for small wooded 
islands, is bare of vegetation and hard enough to 
bear foot traffic and also carls, whiie by the aid 
of a sort of corduroy road made of palm branches, 
it supports a cable tramway. The pitch is dug 
out and loaded into buckets which are carried by 
cars on the tramway. These buckets, suspended 
on a cable, are conveyed by a system of telpher- 
age along a jetty known as " Brighton Pier," 
whence the pitch is shipped to all parts of the 
world. It is possible to pick up masses of the 
pitch and to mould it into shapes without soiling 
one's hands, the pitch being mixed with grit 
and not pure, and almost as fast as it is dug 
out, fresh material works itself in by natural 
pressure from the sides and from below. The 
lake is at present leased to the New Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Co., who export on the averse 
about I to,ooo tons of pitch annually. The origin 
of the deposit has never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, but the best opinion seems to be 
that it is a coal formation of which the petroleum 
now known to underlie all the southern portion 
of the island has been largely the cause of this 
development on such original lines. The lake 
itself, owing to the refraction of the sun's rays, is 
one of the hottest spots in the world, while it is 
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peculiarly subject lo sudden showers of cold rai 
The employes of the company reside on Brighton 
Pier, which consequently rcaemhles a lake village, 
and Ihey beguile their leisure moments by fishing, 
for sharks and other monsters of the deep, 
peculiarity of the spot is the presence at it of 
singularly unattractive breed of pelicans. 

The Manjak Mines, near Son Fernando (35 
miles by train from I'ort of Spain), will interest 
many. They are said to contain the largest 
deposits of thiu mineral yet discovered. IVlanji 
is a form of asphalt in a solid and very pure foroili 
It is used principally for electric insulation, audi 
in the manufacture of varnish and enamel, Thft] 
1- Guayaguayare Oil Fields should also he seen 
' time permits. They can be reaehed by the ci 
tract coasting steamer of the Royal Mail Sti 
Packet Co., which proceeds round the island 
a week. The north-east trade-wind, fresh froni 
across 2500 miles of ocean, blows uninterruptedly 
straight upon the cast coast, lashing the shallow 
sea into foaming breakers for more than a mile 
out. The shore for thirty miles is lined 
waving cocoa-nut trees extending to the very e( 
of, and sometimes on to, the sandy beach itself, IJ 
whole forming, as it suddenly breaks upon the eye, 
the marvellous panorama of hfe, sound, and colour 
which Kingslcy pictured thirty-eight years ago. 
The train to Sangre Grande takes visitors to within' 
a few miles of the east coast, and conveyani 
for a reasonable charge are always available fri 
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the railway station for the rest of the journey. The The Five 
Five Islands, near Port of Spain, and Gasparee, ^^ ^' 
Monos, and Chacachacare at the £ocas, form ideal 
picnic resorts, which are much frequented from 
Saturday to Monday. 




Robinson Crusoe' 

a If for no other reason than that it w; 

island from which Defoe drew his descriptions for 
his immortal work, " Robinson Crusoe," Tobago 
has a peculiar fascination and charm. It lies 
about 75 miles south-east of Grenada and only 
about zo miles norlh-east of Trinidad, the actual 
distance between Scarborough, its chief town, 
and Port of Spain being 70 miles, and the 
nearest points in the two islands Point Petit 
and Point Galera respectively. The island, of 
which the population is a little over zo.ooo, is 
26 miles long and 7^ miles wide at its greatest 
breadth, and has a total area of 1144 square 
miles. Unlike its neighbours, it lies east and 
west. The island is of volcanic formation, and 
a main ridge of hills 18 miles in length runs 
down the centre of the northern portion, cul- 
minating in Pigeon Point, which is 1900 to 2000 
feel above the sea. Long deep valleys run up 
to it from either side, divided from each othet'V 
by spurs which branch off from the main ridgaV 
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These valleys arc very fertile, each having its 
own stream. The central portion is undulating, 
wi'th little valleys and conical hills, and the south 
end is quite flat. About 53,000 acres are owned 
privately; 6360 acres in the north are set apart 
as a rain and forest reserve, and the remaining 
13,640 acres are Crown lands available for sale. 
The chief areas of cultivation are on the south 
side, on which the slopes of the hills are less 
steep than in the north, Scarborough (popula- 
tion 2500), the capital of Tobago, is situated 
at the south of the island, about S miles from 
the south-west point. The only other town is 
Plymouth, really only a village (population 1200), 
on the north side, 5 miles from Scarborough. 
Around the coast there are many excellent bays, 
most of which are well sheltered and afford safe 
anchorage with deep soundings. Indeed, Man- 
o'-VVar Bay, a very spacious harbour, is said to 
be capable of affording shelter to the whole of the 
British fleet I What is most wanted for Tobago 
is the introduction of capital and labour ; given 
that, there would be no reason why this beautiful 
island should rrot regain a large portion at least 
of its former prosperity. 

The soil of Tobago is fertile and capable of 
growing a variety of tropical products. Sugar 
is siill the staple of the island, but cocoa, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts, and nutmegs are also exported. 
What is known as the contract system is fre- 
quently adopted in the establishment of a cocoa 
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estate- The land is given out to contraclors i 
parcels of 3 to 5 acres for a term of years — usually 
five. The contractor has entire possession of the 
land during that period, reaps the ground pro- 
visions, and plants it in cocoa. At the expira- 
tion of the contract, the trees are counted, and 
a fixed price, usually is., is paid for each full- 
bearing tree, 6d, for each tree not full bearing 
but over three years of age, and 3d. for each 
tree between one year and three years. Rubber 
has been planted to a considerable extent, and 
this product, when it reaches the " bearing" 
stage, should add materially to the welfare of 
the island. An impetus has been given to the _ 
raising of stock by the establishment of thel 
Government Stock Farms, 
e- The cHmate of Tobago is delightful. The 
mean temperature is 80° Fahr., but owing to 
the extensive seaboard, the heat is nearly always 
tempered by & cool sea breeze. This is par- 
ticularly th^case in the dry season, from Decem- 
ber to June. In the wet season, especially during 
the months of August and September, the heat 
is sometimes oppressive from the stillness of the 
moisture-laden atmosphere. The rainfall varies 
very much in different parts of the island. In 
the southern portion it does not exceed 60 inches 
in the year, and lands in that part occasionally 
suffer from drought, owing to its having been 
almost entirely denuded of forest in order to 
make room for the cultivation of the sugar cane, 
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III the central and windward districts, the rain- 
fall varies irom 85 to 95 inches, and in some 
parts of the northern district it exceeds 100 
inches. The island is outside the hurricane 
zone. The death-rale is 19 per thousand, but 
over 45 per cent, of the deaths are those of 
children under five years of age. 

It would require many pages to record fully History, 
the history of Tobago, as the island has changed 
hands more often than any other of the West 
ladies. It is believed that when it was first 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, it was an un- 
inhabited island. Some colonists from Barbados 
effected its first settlement in 1615, but there are 
writers who say that the English flag was first 
hoisted over it as early as 1 580. In 1628 the island 
was included in the grant made by Charles I. 
to the Earl of Montgomery, but the first settlers 
were attacked by Caribs from the mainland or 
the neighbouring islands, and many were killed, 
those who escaped settling on the island of New 
Providence. Four years later 200 Zeelanders 
from Flushing landed, but within a year they 
too were driven away by the Indians, who were 
goaded on by the Spanish. In 1641 James, 
Duke of Courland, sent out two shiploads of 
settlers, who were followed in 1654 by Dutch 
colonists, collected by two Flushing merchants, 
who established themselves on the southern coast. 
A dispute soon arose between the two groups of 
settlers, and in 1658 the Courlanders were com- 
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pie tely overpowered by the Dutch, who remained 
in sole possession of the whole island until i66z. 
In that year the Dutch resigned the right to it, 
and Cornelius Lampsius, one of the founders of 
the colony, was created Baron of Tobago and 
proprietor of the island under the Crown of 
France. In 1664 the grant of ihe island to the 
Duke of Courland was renewed. The Dutch 
refused to recognise his title, and in i656 the 
island was captured by privateers from Jamaica. 
A small garrison was left, but within a year it 
was compelled to surrender to a few Frenchmen 
from Grenada, who in their turn abandoned the 
colony in 1667, leaving the Dutch in possession. 
In 1672 Sir Tobias Bridges, with troops from 
Barbados, broke up the Dutch settlement 
the Dutch returned, only to be defeated by 
French fleet under Count D'Estrees after 
unsuccessful attack in 1677. Luuis XIV. 
stored the island to the Duke of Courland, who 
in 16S2 transferred his title to a company of 
London merchants. In 1748 the island was 
declared neutral by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
From 1762, when it was captured by the 
to 1781 Tobago was in the hands of the British, 
but in the latter year the colony capitulated 
the French under the Marquis de Bouille, 
in 1783 it was ceded to France. Ten years. 
later it was retaken by the English, but again, 
restored to France by the Peace of Amiens in 
rSoz. In 1803, however, it was recaptured 
Hood, and it was ceded to England in 18 
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since which date it has remained a British 
colony. 

By an Order in Council of aoth October 1898, cc 
it was provided that the island of Tobago should 
become a ward of the united colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago; that the revenue, expenditure, and 
debt of Tobago should be merged in those of 
the united colony ; that the debt due from 
Tobago to Trinadad should be cancelled ; that 
(with some specified exceptions) the laws of 
Trinidad should operate in Tobago, and those 
of Tobago cease to operate so far as they con- 
flicted with the laws of Trinidad; that all future 
ordinances of the Legislature of the colony 
should extend to Tobago, with the proviso that 
the Legislature should be able to enact special 
and local ordinances and regulations applicable 
to Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the 
colony. This Order in Council was brought into 
effect from Ihe 1st of January 1899, by a procla- 
mation of the Governor issued on the 8th of 
December 1898. The post of Commissioner, the 
officer who formerly administered the govern- 
ment, ceased to exist, and the post of Warden 
and Magistrate was created. 

Tobago has no hotels properly speaking ; but at B 
Scarborough there are several boarding-houses, 
including Fairfitid (ij mile from the landing- 
stage), the Lodgt (i mile), and Peru Collage, the 
Pension terms at which are 8s, 4d. per day or 
according to arrangement. 

Nearly all Ihe roads were originally made by the 
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IB or French during their occupation, and they are moi^l 
^' remarkable for their skilful tracery than for the 
condition of their surface, which leaves much to 
be desired. One can drive within a radius of 
5 miles from Scarborough at all times, and, in 
the dry season, for 20 miles along the Windward 
Road. The continuation of this road goes right 
round the island, but from King's Bay on to its 
junction with the Northside Road at King Peter's 
Bay— a distance of 32 miles— it is a bridle track 
only. There is a road across the centre of the 
island, still in bad order in places, but which is 
being rapidly improved, and there are numerous 
branch roads in good 'condition. Though they 
are fairly well kept, they are not well adapted 
for carriages, and the principal means of loco- 
motion are therefore horses and "Shanks' mare." 
es. Good riding horses can be hired for as, per hour, 
6s. per day, or ^i, os. rod. per week. There 
is weekly communication between Tobago and 
Trinidad by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany's steamers Kennet and Sp(y, which run once 
a week from Port of Spain, Trinidad, to Scar- 
borough, and then round the island and back to 
Port of Spain, with an extra trip once a fortnight 
direct between Port of Spain and Scarborough, to 
bring the English mail. 

There is a tennis club at Fort George, to which 
visitors are welcomed. The sea bathing is good, 
and may be indulged in with perfect safety and 
without fear of sharks or treacherous currents, 
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and the same applies to boating. Fish is abun- riii 
dant in river and sea, the most appreciated being 
snapper, king fish, grouper, and Spanish mackerel. 
Eels are plentiful, and also lobsters, crabs, cray- 
fish, oysters, and several kinds of turtle. Deer Shooting, 
and game birds are abundant. Among the 
latter is the cockrico, a bird which resembles the _ 

English pheasant, and is believed to be peculiar ^^J 
to this island- Tobago is also visited by migratory ^^H 
birds, including plovers and Ramie pigeons. The '^^| 
birds of plmnage are superior to those of any of 
the other islands. 

The little town of Scarborough is picturesquely Priaoipn 
situated at the base of a hill 425 feet high, over. * 

looking the harbour of the same name. At the 
top of the hill is the old Fort King George, where Fon King 
the ruins of barracks, military hospitals, &c., 
main to testify to its former importance. The 
old barrack square is now the radio- telegraphy 
station, and on the brow facing Trinidad stands 
the lighthouse. A charming view of the : 
rounding country can be obtained from this spot. 
The principal buildings in Scarborough are 
Government offices, police barracks, Anglican, 
Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic churches. Court- 
house, Royal Gaol, and Colonial Hospital, which do 
not, however, call for special remark- The Govern- TheGovm 
ment Stock Farm overlooks the harbour. The p^ ""^ 
Botanic Station near the landing-stage deserves a The Botaui 
visit. The expedition to Robinson Crusoe's Cave, ^'*"'"'- 
10 miles from Scarborough to the west, which is 
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very interesting, requires a full day. A visit to ^H 
Httll the Mason Hall and Big River Falls, to the north ' 

^_ of the island, takes half a day. There are also 
many rides which can be enjoyed in the country, 
through romantic scenery and also round the 
island, halts being made by permission of the 
Warden at various rest-houses en route. Writing 
of Tobago in 1683, Captain John Poyntz said : — 

"Thou art here presented with the present pro- 
spects of the Island of Tobago, about 40 leagues 
distant from Barbados, hut far excelling that island, ^H 
and indeed any other of the Caribbee Islands, in ^^| 
the fertility and richness of the soil, and in the ^^| 
coramodiousness of its bays and harbours, And ' '. 
it is no paradox to affirm that though it lies more 
south the air is as cool and refreshing as that of 
Barbados, and yet exempted from those aflVighten- 
ing and destructive hurricanes, that have been often 
fatal to the rest of the Caribbee Islands. And I 
am persuaded that there is no island in America 
that can afford us more ample subjects to con- 
template the bounty and goodness of our Creator 
than this of Tobago, and this I speak not by 
hearsay, or as one that has lived always at home, 
but as one that has had experience of the world, 
and been in the greatest part of the Caribbee 
Islands, and most parts of the Continent of 
America, and almost all His Majesty's foreign 
dominions. And after having viewed them all, 
have chosen this island of Tobago to take up my 
quietus est in." 
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CHAPTER VIII 



" Ciarior e tenebris" 

Grenada, the most southerly island and ttie seat Q 
of government of the British colony known as the ^ ' 
Windward Islands, lies 90 miles to the north of 
Trinidad, 68 miles aouth-south-wesl of St. Vincent, 
and 150 miles south-west of Barbados. It is 
xbout 21 miles long and la miles broad, its total 
area being 123 square miles, or about half the 
size of Middlesex, and its population 68,253. 
The island is very mountainous, and is only 
equalled by Dominica for the beauty of its tropi- 
ca! scenery. The highest point is Mount St. 
Catherine, 2749 feet, from which spurs branch 
off, forming valleys of great beauty and fertility. 
Along the east and south-east coast the mountains 
gradually slope oH to the sea, but on the whole of 
the west coast the mountains run sheer down. 
The island is purely volcanic in its origin, the 
chief centres of eruption appearing to have been 
in the neighbourhood of Mount St. Catherine and 
the Grand Etang, a mountain lake 1740 feet above 
the sea, which probably occupies a former crater. 
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Grenada is abundantly watered, being interse 
in every direction by streams of the purest de- 
scription. The principal river, the Great River, 
rises near the Grand 6tang, and takes a north- 
easterly course, entering the sea to the north of 
Grenville Bay. The island is divided into six 
parishes— St. George, St. David, St. Andrew, St. 
Patrick, St. Mark, and St. John. The town of 
St, George's, the capital, which has a populalion 
of 5198, is situated on a peninsula towards the 
southern end of the west coast, which shelters an 
almost landlocked harbour known as the Caren- ' 
age, Grenville, the next town in size, stands at i 
the head of a hay of the same name in the middle 
of the windward coast, and at the extreme north 
of the island stands the small village of Satiteurs. 
The roads of the island, though good, are, of 
course, very hilly, 
flnstelw. Grenada is enrirely dependent for its prosperity 
on planting. Barely enough sugar is produced 
to meet the requirements of the inhabitants, the 
principal article of export being cocoa, the culti- 
vation of which has largely increased in recent 
years. Spices come next in importance among 
the exports, the shipments of them being so con- 
siderable and their quality of such excellence that 
the island is often called the "Spice Island of the 
West." Coffee, cocoa-nuts, kola, and other kinds of 
tropical produce are also exported. Cloves grow 
luxuriantly, but the knowledge of their preparation 
for market has not yet been imparted to the 
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planter, and consequently they are not cultivated 
. commercial scale. Cattle, sheep, and horses 
are bred in the island with success. The soils 
of Grenada are rich, and have been compared 
with those of Java for fertility. In Carriacou, a 
dependency of Grenada, which lies 20 miles to 
the north, and has an area of 8467 acres, the 
cultivation of cotton has never been abandoned. 

The financial position of the colony is shown f 
by the following comparative table of its revenue 
and expenditure, and imports and exports, for the 
last six years : — 
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The principal exports in Ihe years 1905-6 were 
s follows : — 

Value. 

Cocoa 64,318 bags ,£a(3,790 

37.993 



Cotlon (raw) .... 1,890 , 

„ jcWiacouseed) 4,8^9 .i f 3.3-5 

The climate of Grenada is equable and healthy, 
The heaviest rains fall in September and Novem- 
ber, but the precipitations last on and off from 
May until the end of the year. The average 
annual r^nfall is 80 inches, but in the interior 
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it is nearly twice as much. The island is ( 
cally free from hurricanes, there having been four 
occasions only on which it is known to have been 
visited hy gales of hurricane strength. Near the 
sea-level the maximmn mean temperature is 90° 
Fahr., and the minimum 68° Fahr., but in the 
mountains it often falls below 60° Fahr. The 
death rate is only 2 1 per thousand, a figure which, 
bearing in mind the usual infant mortality, must 
be considered low. 
^toiy. It is not known when Grenada received its 
present name, but it appears that it was called 
Concepcion by Columbus, who discovered it in 
1498, on his third journey. In 1G50 Du Parquet, 
the Governor of Martinique, who was a nephew 
of D'Esnambuc, the first French coloniser in the 
West Indies, having purchased the island from 
the French "Company of the Islands of America," 
started for it immediately with 200 men, and, 
having taken formal possession of it, built a fort 
there and founded the colony. The settlers, who 
were at first kindly received, soon quarrelled with 
the original Carib inhabitants ; but with the aid 
of reinforcements from Martinique, the Indians 
were exterminated. On the northern coast the 
Morne des Sauteurs is still shown, where many 
of the Caribs leapt into the sea in order to escape 
from their enemies, Du Parquet, now in full 
possession of the island, did not find it profitable, 
and so in 1656 he sold it to Count de Cerillac 
for ;^i98o. The latter appointed as Governor a 
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"of brutal manners," who oppressed the 
colonists to such an extent thai he was tried and 
condemned to be hanged. By pleading that he 
s of noble origin he managed, however, to get 
the sentence altered to beheading, but no skilful 
executioner being available, he was at last shot at 
iumciit of the hill on the Grand Etang road. 
De Cerillac sold the island again in 1665 to the 
French West India Company, and on the dis- 
solution of that organisation at the end of the 
year 1674 it passed to the French Crown, It 
remained in the possession of France until 1762, 
when it capitulated to Great Britain, to whom it 
was formally ceded in the following year. In 
1779 it was recaptured by a French fleet under 
Count d'Estaing, but it was restored to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Versailles of 1783. The 
year 1795 was a critical one in the history of 
Grenada. In that year the notorious French 
republican, Victor Hugues, made a determined 
effort to regiun possession of the island by bring- 
ing about an insurrection of the French inhabit- 
ants and the slaves. At midnight on March snd 
a body of insurgents under a coloured planter, 
Julien F^don, surrounded Grenville, and the most 
horrible massacre of British subjects took place. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, Ninian Home, and 
many of the leading men of the community, fell a 
prey to the rioters, and it was not until June in the 
following year that the rising was suppressed by 
Sir Ralph Abeccromby, who had in the meanwhile 
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assumed the chief military command in the We* 

Grenada is the headquarters of the Government 
of the Windward Islands, which also include St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, and the Grenadines. Each 
island retains its own institutions, and, when the 
Governor is absent, is presided over by a resident 
Administrator, who is also Colonial Secretary. 
There Is no common legislature, nor are there 
general laws, revenue, or tariff. There is, how- 
ever, a common Court of Appeal, which was con- 
stituted in 1859, and consists of the Chief Justices 
of the several islands and of Barbados. The 
colonies have united for sundry other common 
purposes, such as the maintenance of a lunatic 
asylum, and also for quarantine, &c. A common 
audit system was instituted in 1S89. Grenada has 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Council 
consisting of six official members, besides the 
Governor, and seven unofficial members nomi- 
nated by the Crown. The unofficial members 
hold their seats for six years from the date of 
their appointment. 

St. GEORGE's.^Tbe Home Hotel in Young and 
Monckton Streets, within fifty yards of the wharf, 
is clean and comfortable. It is built in the 
Italian style, with rooms opening on to galleries 
overlooking a courtyard. The tariff of charges is 
very moderate — R.L.A. 2s. 6d., Pension 8s. 4d. 
per day. At the Grand &tang there is a Govern- I 
ment Rest House and a small Sanatorium con- 
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ducted by the proprietors of the Home Hotel. ^^H 
The tariff of charges is the same a.s that at the 
hotel— U. zs. 6d., L. is. to zs. 5d., D. 3s. 

The Home Hotel has Hvery stables, where MeauB of 
horses and carriages can be obtained. Tariff: '^'■T*''*' 
Single horse carriage to seat two persons, 25s. 
per day ; pair horse carriage to seat three persons, Carnages 
30s. per day. For the trip to the Grand ^tang*'^ 
the charge for a carriage is j£i, os. lod. each 
person, or to boarders at the hotel, 12s. 6d. The 
minimum charge for a single horse carriage for 
one person is 4s. per hour, for two persons 6s. 
per hour, and for a pair horse carriage for three 
persons Ss. per hour. Good saddle horses can 
be obtained for 8s. per day, or by boarders at 
the hotel, 6s. per day. Under contract with the 
Government a coastal steamer of the Royal Mail Coastal 
Steam Packet Company plies daily between 
Sauteurs, 7 a.m., Victoria, 7.45 a.m., Gouyave, 
A.M., and St, George's 10 a.m. ; returning 
from St. George's at 1.30 p.m., except on Monday, 
when the hour is rz noon, and Friday, when it 
leaves at 3.30 p.m. On Saturday the steamer 
returns from Sauteurs to St. George's, arriving 
there about 6.30 p.m. There is also a bi-weekly 
service between St. George's and Grenville by 
steamer leaving St. George's at 7.30 a.m. via the 
north of the island on Monday and din 
Wednesday, and leaving Grenvilie at 5.30 a.m. 
via the north of the island on Tuesday, and 
,M. direct on Thursday. A steamer plies 
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weekly between St. George's and the town 
Hillsborough in the dependency of Carriacou, 
leaving St. George's on Monday and returning 
from Carriacou on Tuesday. This steamer con- 
nects at Hillsborough with a mail boat from St. 
Vincent via the Grenadines. Care should be 
taken to verify the hours of departure given above, 
as they are subject to variation, and are only 
eluded in order to give some idea of the 
taken. Fares: — 



From St. Georges 



To 


First Cabin. 


Second Calmi. T 


Single. 


Roluni. 


Single. 


Relurn. 


GrenviUe '. '. '. 
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J. d. 
3 

i • 


I. d. 
a 6 


I. d. 
I 6 

a 6 

11 

5 3 
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Sporta. The Grenada Cricket Club has a very picturesque 
ei. ground a quarter of a mile from St. Geoi^e's, where 
■ Tennis, cricket and lawn tennis are played. At Grande 
Anse Bay, which is reached by boat in twenty 
minutes from the Carenage, there is a fine stretch 
hing. of sandy beach, from which the bathing is perfect. 
The roads are too hilly for cycling lo any extec 
Boating, Boats can be hired at the Carenage. The i 
Fishing, fishing is good. 
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The St. George's Club, facing the Carenage, is a 
very bospiiable to visitors. Close to it there is a 
Public Library and Reading Room open from 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. (on Sunday 2 to 6 p.m.), where 
the latest periodicals can be seen and books can 
be borrowed on payment of a shilling per quarter. 

The town of St, George's, called in the days of Principal 
French occupation Fort Royal, straggles over the 
promontory of the same name, and is extremely 
picturesque, the red roofs of the houses forming an 
E^reeable contrast to the rich green of the tropical ,^^M 
vegetation which surrounds them. The town is ^^M 
divided by a ridge of hill crowned by three churches i^H 
— Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian ; Churches. 
but the two parts described by Bryan Edwards as 
Carenage Town and Bay Town are now connected 
by a tunnel pierced in 1894 at the instance of the 
then Governor, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Walter Sendall, 
whose name it bears, The Post Office, the Public P051 Office. 
Library, and the Government Buildings are situated ij\^y_ 
on the wharf, adjacenl to the public landing- Governmen 

Buildmgs, 

place. At the south-western extremity of the pro- 
montory stands the picturesque old Fort George, Fori Georgi 
which dates from 1706, and has long since been 
abandoned for military purposes. The view from 
it of ihe Carenage on the one side and the bluff 
leeward coast on the other, with part of the town 
of St. George's al the foot, renders it an excellent 
point of vantage for votaries of the sketch-book or 
camera. The inner harbour is almost encircled by 
wooded hills, on the lower af which is a chain 
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frowning forts — dismantled, it is true, for many ' 
years, but loaking ail the same very meaacing. 
Beyond them rise mountains to a height of from 
two to three thousand feet, while in the foreground 
the deep blue of the water, dotted with the trim 
little white sloops which ply to St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines, completes a charming picture. 

5 The St. George's Market, which is a few minutes' 
walk from the Carenage over the hill or through 
the Sendall Tunnel, is well worth a visit on Satur- 
day during market hours. The Botanical Gardens 
are only five minutes distant by boat from St. 

.1 George's. Government House stands on the hill- 
side overlooking the town and harbour. The view 
from the terrace is unsurpassed. On the Governor's 
reception day, visitors are always made welcome. 
From Richmond Hill, a long ridge 800 feet high 
(io minutes by carriage from St. Geotge's), a 
splendid view of the town and Carenage can be 
obtained. The hill is studded with a number of 
forts, and on it are situated several Government 
institutions, including the lunatic and poor asylums, 
which were formerly military barracks. 

A favourite excursion is that to the Grand ^tang 1 
(the Large Pond), a large circular freshwater lake 
2^ miles in circumference, 14 feet deep, and 1740 
feet above the level of the sea {6f miles from St, 
George's). Tlie road is good, and it is a pretty 
drive through cocoa and provision grounds and 
a wealth of tropical vegetation. The lake is be- 
lieved to be the crater of an extinct volcano, like 
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the larger Lake Antoine in the north-east of the 
island. The Grand ^tang is approached by a 
macadamised path from Government Rest House 
anda picturesque little Sanatorium, which are near 
by. The latter, which is let to whoever cares to 
take it, is an ideal spot for a rest cure. It is 
connected with the telephone system of the 
colony. A river skiff can be hired on the lake for 
a moderate fee. By creeping through immense 
ferns from 5 to 6 feet high near the Rest House, 
one can see the spot where the young Princes 
Albert Victor and George (the latter now Prince 
of Wales) were entertained in "a pretty sort of «/ 
Jresco hall erected of bamboo and palm leaves," 
when they visited the West Indies in H.M.S. 
Bacchanle on 29th January 1880. What was then 
a clearing is now densely overgrown with bush ; 
but a beautiful view can he had from it of Grenville 
Bay on the eastern or windward side of the island, 
whence much produce is shipped. Not far from 
the lake is the mountain known as the Mome 
Fddon, where the Lieutenant-Governor Ninian 
Home and forty-seven other white persons were 
massacred by rebels led by Julian F^don, a 
coloured planter, in 1795, during the insurrection 
stirred up by Victor Hugues. At Charlotte Town 
or Gouyave, on the leeward coast, about 12 miles Gouyi 
to the north of St. George's by road, or a journey 
of I J hours by coastal steamer (see above), a 
flourishing system of peasant proprietorship can 
be seen in operation, Attempts have been made 
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in the other islands to settle the people on the ' 
land, but nowhere have they proved so successful 
as in Grenada. The leeward coast is very beautiful, 
and recalls to mind the Italian Riviera. The land 
breaks off abruptly in bluff headlands which, how- 
ever, unlike those on many parts of the Italian 
coast, are densely covered with verdure. Sauteurs, 
at the north of the island, is reached by coastal 
steamer (see above) in 3 or 4 hours. It is of 
interest as being the scene of the massacre of 
Carib Indians, of whom a number, pursued by the 
French under Le Compte, rushed up a narrow and 
difficult path known to them alone, and threw 
themselves over the edge of a cliff (Le Mome 
des Sauteurs, or The Leapers' Hill) overlooking 
the bay, in 1650. The French, who only lost 
one man, then set fire to the cottages and rooted 
up the provisions of the Caribs, and, having de- 
stroyed or taken away everything belonging to 
tliem, returned, as Du Tertre naively describes 
111 it, " bien joyeux." A visit to a cocoa and a 
spice estate should on no account be omitted. 
If the visitor is not furnished with letters of iit- 
troduction from England — which it is always I 
desirable to have — he should seek the advice of j 
the proprietor of the Home Hotel, who will I 
always be found very willing to help. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ST. VINCENT 

" Pax etju.ftilia " 

St. Vincent, which lies 30 miles to the south- 1. 
west of St. Lucia, and g; miles west of Barbados, ^^P*'*- 

miles in length and ii In width at its 
broadest part, and it comprises an area of 140 
square miles, being, like Grenada, about half the 
size of Middlesex. Its estimated population is 
8, while the Grenadines which are its de- 
pendencies have a population of 3071. The 
whole of the island is of volcanic origin, and, 
like St. Lucia and Grenada, it has a backbone 
of thickly-wooded mountains running from north 
to south. At the northern end of the range is 
Soufrifere, a volcano 3500 feet high, the eruption 
of which in May 1902 devastated nearly one-third ■ 
of the island and caused a terrible loss of life, 
persons being killed. The southernmost 
point is Mount St. Andrew, j6oo feet high, which 
dominates the Kingstown valley. Spurs branch 
off from this range on each side, breaking the 
island up into a series of valleys. On the north- 
east side there is a somewhat level tract of land 
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called the Carib country, which formed part of the 
lands reserved to the Caribs by the treaty of 1773. 
This was formerly quite the most fertile sugar-pro- 
ducing district in St. Vincent. Al! cultivation on 
it was, however, destroyed by the volcanic eruption, 
and the freshwater "Carib" canal was filled up, 
with the result that agricultural operations have 
recently only been conducted on it on a small 
scale. The streams are numerous, though small, 
the principal being the Union or Argyle River on 
the windward side, and the Wariwarou at the 
south. On the eastern side of the island is the 
Rabaca or dry river, which excepl in flood time 
is of very small volume, having been choked 
by the volcanic eruption of 1812. Kingstown, 
population 4547, the capital of the island, stands 
at the head of Kingstown Bay, an indentation 
of about three-quarters of a mile on the south-west 
coast. Most of the Grenadines, a chain of islands 
lying between St, Vincent and Grenada, are depen- 
dencies of St. Vincent, the largest which fall under 
this category being Bequia, 9 miles from Kings- 
town, Union Island, and Cannouan, 
I. For many years St. Vincent was one of 
least prosperous of the British West Indii 
colonies, owing to the !ack of an industry to' 
take the place of sugar. Arrowroot is now 
the staple of the island, and this industry is 
supplemented by the cultivation of Sea Island 
cotton, for the growth of which St. Vincent is 
particularly well suited. Sugar, rum, molasses, 
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; also produced c 
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I a small 



cocoa, and spices a 
scale. 

The financial position of the colony is shown by F 
the following comparative table of its revenue and 
expenditure, and imports and exports, for the last 
six yeais : — 



Vor. 


^K™,.. 


..P..ai.. 


Impoits. 


Expdm. 


1900 


1 ^30.4^ 


.£36.«. 


£96.m 




1901-a, 




19.572 


7+.9'9 


51.987 




1 "a.aga 










1 a6,si6 








■904-5 ■ 




26.515 






1905-6. 




25,911 


69.097 


53.078 



The principal exports in the year I9d5'£ were 
as follows : — 

Value. 

Anowrool jfaOiSaa 

Collon and coUoQ seed. . 8,bBo 

Livestock 3,076 

Sugar 3,793 

Vegetables ..... 3.545 

In the winter months the climate of Si. Vincent ci 
is very enjoyable. The wet season lasts from 
August to November, when the weather is hot and 
damp, though not necessarily unhealthy. The 
average rainfall amounts to 100 inches. The 
temperature varies from 60° Fahr. to 88° Fahr., 
the nights being always cool. The island is 
sometimes visited by hurricanes, but due notice 
of their arrival is always given. Happily ihe 
Soufri^re volcano is now quiescent. The death 
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rate of the island is as low as r8per thousaiM 
figure which speaks volumes for its healthiness. 
y. St. Vincent was discovered by Columbus oti 
St. Vincent's Day, 22nd January 1498, and to this 
fact it owes its name. At the time of its discovery 
it was inhabited by Caribs, in whose hands it re- 
mained until 1627, when a grant of the island was 
made to Lord Carlisle. In i56o St. Vincent was 
declared neutral, but eight years later Lord WiU 
loughby arranged a treaty by which the Caribs 
acknowledged themselves to be subjects of the 
King of England. No definite colonisation was, 
however, effected, and St. Vincent subsequently 
became a refuge for Caribs from the neighbouring 
islands. At the end of the seventeenth century 
there were two distinct races of these Indians in 
the island, the yellow and the black Caribs, the 
former being the original stock and the latter 
largely of negro origin, several ships with cargoes 
of slaves having been shipwrecked and the slaves 
having fled to the forests and intermarried with 
the Caribs. These black Caribs became the pre- 
dominant race. In 1722 the island was granted 
by George I. to the Duke of Montague, who sent 
out a strong body of colonists, but the French 
demanded that the island should remain neutral, 
and their protests were recognised by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. St. Vincent was cap- 
tured by Monckton in T763, and British colonisa- 
tion proceeded, though the division of lands gave 
rise to many disputes, and the Caribs refused 
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allegiance to the King. Consequently, tioops were 
intxoduccd from North America, and after some 
desultory fighting a treaty was concluded in 1773, 
by which the Caribs acknowledged the supremacy 
of the British and were granted the large tract of 
land referred to above in the north of the island. 
1779, during the course of the war between 
.nee and England, which had begun in the pre- 
ceding year, St. Vincent was surrendered to the 
French, but it was restored to Great Britain in 
1783 by the Treaty of Versailles. During the 
French Revolution in 1795 the island was overrun 
by the Caribs, who were assisted by the French. 
They burnt the cane fields, plundered the houses, 
. and murdered many of the colonists, who were 
confined to Kingstown. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until June t7(j6, when Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby suppressed the rising, and the bulk of the 
Caribs were deported to the island of Rattan, in 
the bay of Honduras. 

St. Vincent, one of the group of Crown colonies OonBtlttt- 
fcnown as the Windward Islands, has an Executive ""■ 
and Legislative Council. The latter now consi.sts ^h 

of official and unofficial members nominated and ^^| 
appointed by the Crown. In the absence of the ^^M 
Governor, the Administrator presides. ^^ 

Kingstown. — Mrs. Brisbane's Hotel, Egmont Hotela. 
Street, is conveniently situated in about the centre 
pf the town, near the Post Ofhce, the Bank, and 
^^le Government Offices — Pension 6s. 6d. and 
8s. 4d. per day, or £(i, 5s. and £^Z, 6s. 8d. per 
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month. Good lodgings can be obtained at MfSS* ' 

Higham's, Halifax Street, near the Court-house, 
police barracks, and market. Pension 3s. rjd. 
and 4S. ad. per day, or /^4, 3s. 4d. and ^6, 53, 
per month. 

The boat faro from the steamer to shore, and 
' wrV(( versa, is 6d. each way. Baggage, 3d. per 
package. There are two livery stables^A. H. 
Spence's and G. P. Bullock's — and an order by 
telephone from the police barracks, opposite the 
landing-stage, brings riding horses or single or 
double buggies in a few minutes. Riding animals 
can be had from 4s. 2d. upwards, and buggies 
from 6s., according to time and distance. Rowing 
boats to visit the leeward parts of the island, or 
for sea fishing excursions, can always be obtained 
at reasonable rates. 

Cricket is played in the Victoria Park, and a 
game can generally be had by visitors. There is 
a tennis club with courts in the Government 
Office grounds, to which visitors are admitted. 
Sea bathing can be indulged in at several spots, 
notably off the Villa estate, about two miles from 
Kingstown. Good sea fishing is obtainable off 
Kingstown and other places near by, 

The Kingstown Club welcomes visitors who 
are introduced by members, 

Kingstown, which nestles at the foot of the 
mountains on the south-west of St. Vincent, is 
one of the most picturesque spots in the West 
Indies. Froude likened it to a Norwegian town, 
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with its houses along the shore painted in the 
same lints of blue or yellow or pink as t 
Norway, with the same red-tiled roofs, the trees 
coming down the hill sides to the water's edge, 
villas of modest pretensions shining through the 
foliage, with the patches of cane fields, the 
equivalent in the landscape of the brilliant Nor- 
wegian grass. The Government Offices, the Post GnvemBW 
Office, and the Colonial Bank are within a stone's p^™offiB 
throw of each other near the centre of the town, Colonial 
and Government House, the residence of the Governme 
Administrator, is at the back of the town above "°"^^- 
the Botanic Garden, on the left-hand side looking 
from the harbour. 

The market is amusing during the busy hours Markei. 
early in the morning. A comprehensive view of 
a large part of the island, with its picturesque 
mountains and valleys covered with rich tropical 
vegetation, can be obtained from the Mount St. Mount 
Andrew (2600 feet), the mountain which dominates *'' *"''"' 
Kingstown, and is the final elevation of the back- 
bone of mountains which traverses the island 
from north to south. An early start should be 
made, and the best plan for visitors to adopt is 
to obtain horses, and ride as far as a place called 
Cavalries (about 1000 feet high), proceeding thence 
on foot. Guides can be bad readily for a small 
sum either in Kingstown or Lowman's village, 
which is jKissed on the way ; the time usually 
taken to reach the summit is two hours. 

A visit should certainly be paid to the well- 
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le Botanic kept Botanic Garden, which is prettily situated ft 
'^^*"' a small valley just helow Governmeni House. It 
is distant less than a mile from the landing-stage, 
and is approached hy a good driving road, which 
Colonial passes the Colonial Hospital, and, higher up, 
ospiial. arrowroot and Sea Island cotton plantations. An 
arrowroot mill is also to be seen, which, when 
working, is of great interest. The Botanic Garden, 
which was established as far back as 1765, is the 
oldest institution of its kind in the West Indies, 
and probably in any part of the world. It was 
in order to supply it with specimens of the bread- 
fruit tree and the mangosteen that the Bounty 
sailed to the South Seas under Captain William 
Bligh in 1789, when the crew mutinied and 
established themselves at Pitcaim Island. How- 
ever, owing largely to the exertions of Sir Joseph 
Banks, the President of the Royal Society, sup- 
ported hy the representations of the West India 
Committee, a second ship, the Prnvidencf, was 
fitted out, and in January r793 Captain William 
Bligh, accompanied by Captain Nathaniel Port- 
lock, of H.M, brig Assistant, arrived, and landed 
a large portion of his valuable cargo from the 
South Seas at St. Vincent, including 530 choice 
and curious plants of various kinds in a most flour- 
ishing condition. Very many old and rare trees in 
the garden were destroyed by a cyclone in 1886, 
and a severe hurricane in 1898 did still further 
damage; hut sufficient beautiful trees and plants 
remain to render the garden particularly attractive. 
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II also contains a large collection of plants of 
economic interest, besides those of an ornamental 
nature. It is one of the institutions under the 
control of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies, and it serves as an efficient 
centre for the propagation and distribution of 
mportanC industrial and other plants to local 
planters. To visitors from temperate climes, 
trees and plants, such as arrowroot, banana, 
cannon-ball, cinnamon, cocoa, clove, black pepper, 
bread-fruit, india-rubber, mango, mahogany, nut- 
meg, pine-apple, teak, traveller's palm, vanilla, and 
various palms and ferns, can scarcely fail to be 
of interest. The Government Central Sea Island TheCoHtH 
Cotton Ginnery is situated within five minutes' ^""^'f- 

walk of the landing-stage, and should certainly 

be visited. It is one of the best of its kind in 
the West Indies, being capable of ginning and 
baling upwards of 4000 lbs. of cotton lint per 
working day of nine hours. On application to 
the Agricultural Superintendent, or to the manager 
of the ginnery, visitors can always obtain per- 
mission to be shown over the building. Work is 
usually in progress from December to May. St. 
Vincent grows the finest Sea Island cotton in the 
West Indies, and recent shipments have realised 
much as twenty pence per lb. of lint ; there is, 
therefore, an additional interest attached to this 
ginnery, which deals with nearly the whole of the 
island's crop. Adjoining is an Agricultuial School Agrioiilci 
(i-ith extensive and well-laid out grounds and ^""^ ■ 
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experimental plots. There is also a small Stock 
Farm attached to it, where pedigree animals are 
kept. The pupils of the school, about twenty-five 
in number, receive a sound education in practical 
agriculture and applied sciences free of cost to 
their parents. Visitors can inspect this institu- 
tion also on application to the resident master in 
charge. Both the Cotton Ginnery and Agricultural 
School are under the control of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, 

If time permits, an expedition should be made 
to the Soufri^re, the volcano (3500 feet high) 
situated at the northern end of the island, which 
suddenly burst into violent eruption on 7th May 
1903, a day in advance of La Montagne Pe!ee in 
Martinique, after being quiescent since iSta, and 
continued in a state of activity until March 1903. 
The following account of the eruption, which re- 
sulted in the loss of 2000 lives, was given by the 
Rev. J. H. Darrell of Kingstown, who was an 
eye-witness of this appalhng event : — 

"At 7 A.M. on Wednesday, the 7th instant, 
there was another sudden and violent escape of 
penl-up steam, which continued ascending till 
10 A.M., when other material began to be ejected. 
It would seem that this was the time when the 
enormous mass of water in the lake of the old 
crater was emitted in gaseous condition. . . . The 
mountain heaved and laboured to rid itself of the 
burning mass of lava heaving and tossing below. 
By 12.30 P.M. it was evident that it had begun 
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to disengage itself of its burden fay the appearance 
as of fire flashing now and then around the edge 
of the crater. There was, however, no visible 
ascension of flame. These flame-like appearances 
were, I think, occasioned by the molten lava 
rising to the neck of the volcano. Being quite 
luminous, the light emitted was reflected from 
the banks of steam above, giving them the ap- 
pearance of flames. 

"From the time the volcano became fully 
active, tremendous detonations followed one 
another so rapidly that they seemed to merge 
into a continuous roar, which lasted all through 
Wednesday night, yesterday (Thursday, the 8lh), 
and up to 6.30 A.M. this morning, the gth instant. 
These detonations and thunderings were heard 
as far as Barbados, one hundred miles distant, 
as well as in Grenada, Trinidad, and the south- 
end of St. Lucia. At 12.10 p.m. on Wednesday, I 
left in company with several gentlemen in a small 
row-boat to go to Chateaubelair, where we hoped 
to gel a better view of the eruption. As we 
passed Layou, the first town in the leeward coast, 
the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen was very per- 
ceptible. Before we got half-way on our journey, 
a vast column of steam, smoke, and ashes ascended 
to a prodigious elevation. The majestic body of 
curling vapour was sublime beyond imagination. 
We were about eight miles from the crater as the 
crow flies, and the top of the enormous column, 
eight miles off, reached higher than one-fourth of 
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the segment of the circle. I judged that tbi 

awful pillar was fully eight miles in height. We 
were rapidly proceeding to our point of observa- 
tion, when an immense cloud, dark, dense, and 
apparently thick with volcanic material, descended 
over our pathway, impeding our progress and 
warning us to proceed no farther. This mighty 
bank of sulphurous vapour and smoke assumed 
at one time the shape of a gigantic promontory, 
then of a collection of twirling, revolving cloud- 
whorls, turning with rapid velocity, now assuming 
the shape of gigantic cauliflowers, then efflorescing 
into beautiful flower-shapes, some dark, some 
effulgent, others pearly white, and all brilliantly 
illuminated by electric flashes. Darkness, how- 
ever, soon fell upon us. The sulphurous air was 
laden with fine dust that fell thickly upon and 
around us, discolouring the sea ; a black rain 
began to fall, followed by another rain of favilla, 
lapilli, and scoriae. The electric flashes were 
marvellously rapid in their motions and numerous 
beyond all computation. These, with the thunder- 
ing noise of the mountain, mingled with the dismal 
roar of the lava, the shocks of earthquake, the 
falling of stones, the enormous quantity of material 
ejected from the belching craters, producing a 
darkness as dense as a starless midnight, the 
plutonic energy of the mountain growing greater 
and greater every moment, combined to make up 
a scene of horrors. It was after five o'clock when 
we returned to Kingstown, cowed and impressed 
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by the weirdness of the scene we had witnessed, 
and covered with the slill thickly falling grey 
dust. . . . The awful scene was again renewed 
yesterday (Thursday, the 8th) and again to-day. 
At about 8 A.M. the volcano shot out an immense 
volume of material which was carried in a cloud 
over Georgetown and its neighbourhood, causing 
Dot only great alarm, but compelling the people 
by famiUes to seek shelter in other districts." 

The usual plan adopted by visitors who wish 
to see the crater is to leave Kingstown by the 
mail canoe which starts each day at 2 p.m. for 
Chateau be lair, calling at the small leeward towns 
of Layou and Barrouaille en rouU, and arriving 
at 6 P.M., after giving the passengers an admirable 
view of the forest-clad hills of the island and the 
narrow valleys which run down to the sea. Pre- 
vious to starting, however, the permission of the 
chief of police should be obtained for the use 
of the Government Rest Room at the police 
barracks in Chateau bel air, where there is usually 
accommodation for two or three persons, for 
which a nominal charge is made. On arrival 
at Chateau be lair, a guide and boys to carry 
baggage should be secured, and arrangements 
made for a boat to row as far as the Wallibou 
River, from which point the ascent is begun. 
Starting at sunrise on the following morning from 
the Rest Room, the crater can be reached within 
three hours. On the way, the ruined buildings 
of " Richmond " and " Wallibou " estates can be 
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seen, and also the former site of Richmond village, 
which was completely effaced and where many 
lives were lost. On reaching the lower lip of the 
crater, one has a Gne view of the devastated area 
and also of other parts of the island, besides the 
large crater lake. The return journey from 
Chateaubelair can be made by mail canoe, which 
leaves each morning at 6 p.m. and reaches Kings- 
town at lo A.M. The cost of this excursion should 
not exceed ^j. For those who do not care for a 
long day in an open boat at sea, the Soufri&re can 
be approached by road. All round the southern 
end of the island, down the Paim Avenue, across 
Arno's Vale, and through the little town of 
Calliaqua, winds the great road to Georgetown 
on the eastern or windward coast, by which the 
prosperous planters of the fertile Carib country 
used to communicate with Kingstown. With an 
early start, a riding horse, or carriage with a pair 
of ponies, can easily cover the distance of 26 
miles within the compass of a tropical day. After 
rounding the southern corner of the island the 
road passes the ruins of the old French sugar 
works on what was once Prince Polignac's estate 
of Argyle, and all along the windward coast are 
seen the ruins of the once famous plantations, 
which owed their fertility to the outbreaks of the 
Soufriere in previous centuries, and as George- 
town is approached ithe luxuriant vegetation is to 
be seen already bursting through the thick mantle 
of grey dust ejected from the volcano in 1902. 
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For the expedition by this route also, arrangements * 
can be made by telephone. 

Fort Charlotte (600 feet), on the west side of Fort 
Kingstown Bay, is interesting. There is a good 
riding and driving road all the way, and the 
fort can be reached in about half-an-hour. A 
iplendid view of Kingstown, the southern part 
of the island, and several of the islets in the 
Grenadines can be obtained from the citadel. 
From Kingstown a ride to a high ridge called 

Vigie," about six miles in a north-easterly Via 
direction, is also worth taking. This place was 
once a fortified post, and it is of interest as 
having been the scene of several sharp engage- 
ments between the English and French, with their 
Carib allies, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century (see above). A good idea is obtained 
during the ride of the southern part of the island 
from this point, and of the different crops which 
h produces, such as arrowroot, cotton, and sugar 
cane. The expedition takes about 1 J hours each 
way. Other excursions of a pleasant description 

ivening rides or walks to Dorchester Hill, DorchesJer 
on the north-east side of Kingstown and to the 
head of the Kingstown waterwork below Mount 
St. Andrew. 
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" Stalio kaud maUfida carinis " 

'(tenerol St, Lucia, which lies about ao miles to the south 

apoot. of Martinique, and 30 miles lo the north-east 

of St, Vincent, has a total area of 233 square 

■ miles, being rather smaller than Flintshire, and 

■ a population of 50,000. Its greatest length is 
H 42 miles and its greatest breadth 21 miles. St 
^1 Lucia is volcanic, and consequently very moun- 
H tainous. The scenery throughout the island is 
^1 truly magnificent. The main range of mountains, 
H of an average height of 1500 feet, runs north and 
H south nearly the whole length of the island, 
H buttressed by numerous ridges branching off from 
^h it gradually sloping down to the sea on either— 
^1 side, leaving narrow fertile valleys between them 
H The flattest parts of the island are at Gros Islet 
H at the extreme north-west, and Vieuxfort, at the* 
H south-east, where the backbone ceases, giving 
H place to a plain. The Canaries Mountain (3140 
H feet), near the centre of the island, is the highest 
H point, and the most mountainous part is on the 
H leeward side of the island, in the neighbourhood 
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of ihe Soufriere, a crater which is about three I 

i in extent. Though now quiescent, there 
are still many traces of volcanic activity in the 
form of hot springs and sulphur. To the south 
of Soufriere Bay the two conical mountains 
known as the Pitons, or the Peaks, form pro- 
it landmarks, the grandeur of which is 
unequalled throughout the West Indies. They 
rise to a considerable height, which is empha- 
sised by their isolation, the Gros Piton being I 
over 2619 feet high, and the Petit Fiton 2461 I 
feet. I 

St. Lucia has several rivers, including the Cul I 
de Sac and Roseau rivers on the leeward side I 
and the Mabouya on the windward side. Castries, I 

so-called in 1785 after the Marshal de Castries, t 
the French Colonial Minister at that time, which I 

situated on ihe western coast about 9 miles I 

from the northern end of the island, is the capital. I 

It stands at the head of a sheltered bay raiher 
more than a mile in length, which forms a safe 
and convenient harbour. Near the north of the j 
island, and also on the leeward side, is Gros Islet I 
Bay, over which, at a distance of half a mile, I 

: small Pigeon Island stands sentinel. The I 
second town of the island in size is, however, I 
Soufriere, situated on the bay of thai name. 1 

In spite of its great fertility, fully one-third oflnddi 
St. Lucia is covered with forest, and, as an agri- ] 
cultural island, it still requires development. The 
ice of uncultivated land is principally in the 
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hands of the Government, who are anxious to 
dispose of it to settlers at aos. per acre, with 
very easy terms of payment. Many European 
settlers have lately been attracted to the island, 
as cocoa, rubber and lime planters, and are 
already doing well Sugar canes, cocoa, coffee, 
nutmegs, rubber and limes thrive in the island, 
and the appliances for the manufacture of sugar 
are modern, there being no less than four large 
central sugar factories there. Castries is an im- 
portant naval and mercantile coaling station, a 
fact to which St. Lucia owes its commercial 
importance, and a large section of the com- 
munity make their livelihood by coaling passing 
steamers. As a rule it is best to give the ship 
a wide berth while coaling is proceeding; but 
the process has an almost unique interest in St. 
Lucia, as it is conducted there nearly entirely 
by women, as is the case at Nagasaki in Japan. 
The buxom negresses go swinging up the gang- 
way in single file with the coal in large baskets 
on their heads, and new-comers find it extremely 
diverting to watch them and to listen to the 
running fire of chaff and the song which appears 
to lighten their labours, 
nnmcial The financial position of the colony is shown 
PoBition. [jy j|jg following comparative table of its revenue 
and expenditure, and imports and exports, for the 

klast six years. From these figures it will be seen 
how largely St. Lucia is dependent upon its coaling 
industry ; — 
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The principal exports in the year 1905-6 were 
follows : — 

Value. 
Sugar .£45.'63 



St. Lucia is damp, and therefore less healthy 
for Europeans than some of the neighbouring 
colonies. The temperature varies from 59" Fahr. 
to 95° Fahr., the coolest month being February, 
and the hottest July. The rainfall is between 
So and too inches per annum, The death rate 

zo per thousand. 

St. Lucia derives its name from the fact that it B 
was discovered on St, Lucy's Day, 13th December 
Its possession was a constant source of 
dispute between France and Great Britain, the 
former basing her claim to it on a grant by 
Richelieu to a French West Indian Company, and 
the latter on the grant of the Caribbee Islands 
made by Charles I. to the Earl of Carlisle. 
Though the Dutch are said to have visited the 
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island and built a fort tht:re at an earlier 
the English undoubtedly formed the first settle- 
ment in St. Lucia. The crew of the Olive Blossom, 
after visiting Barbados, called there; and in 163S 
settlers from Bermuda and St. Kilts, under the 
command of Captain Judlee, landed in the island ; 
but they had trouble with the natives, who killed 
their Governor and drove them from the island. 
In 1650 Du Parquet bought St. Lucia, and sent 
forty settlers to it under Rousselan, who married 
a Carib woman, thereby estabhshing cordial n 
tions with the natives. On his death, howi 
they murdered three of his successors before 
treaty of 1660 was settled, securing the Caribs 
from interference in Dominica and St, Vincent 
on condition of their keeping the peace elsewhere. 
In 1664 Lord Wi Hough by sent 1000 Barbadians 
to the island, defraying their expenses out of the 
4^ per cent, export duty, which for many years 
was a grievance of the Barbadians. The French 
were overpowered ; but, owing lo sickness and 
native wars, the colonists by 1666 had evacuated 
the island. In 1718 a grant of St, Lucia was 
made to Marshal d'Estrees, who sent out an 
expedition to colonise the island ; but the English 
remonstrated, and no effective settlement resulted. 
Four years later the island was granted by George I. 
to the Duke of Montague, who also sent out a 
strong body of colonists, and an effort was made 
to land in the teeth of a French force from Mar- 
tinique. It was agreed that both nations should 
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evacuate the island, only visiting it for the purpose 
of securing wood and water until some definite 
decision was arrived at. In 1748 the island was 
declared by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to be 
neutral. St, Lucia capitulated to Admiral Rodney 
and General Monckton in 1 762, but it was restored 
to France in the following year by the Treaty of 
Paris, When war broke out with France in 1778, 
Rodney impressed upon the Government the 
necessity of taking St. Lucia which he regarded 
n ideal naval base, and a powerful body of 
troops was landed at Grand Cul de Sac Bay. 
Count d'Estaing, who opposed them with a strong 
force, was beaten off, and until 'he end of the war 
the island remained British, in spite of an attempt 
to recapture it in 1781 ; and it was from Gros 
Islet Bay, at the north-east of the island, that 
Rodney sailed with his Beet and inflicted a deci- 
sive defeat on Count de Grasse between Dominica 
and Guadeloupe on the memorable izth April 
782. St. Lucia was restored to the French by 
the Treaty of Versailles, which followed. During 
the French Revolution the Maroon negroes gave 
great trouble, and in 1 794 Admiral Jervis, after- 
wards Lord St. Vincent, took St. Lucia, the Morne 
Fortunde being captured on 4th April in that year 
by the Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, 
but it was recovered by Victor Hugues, the French 
repubUcan, who was a friend of Robespierre, in 
Abercromby and Sir John Moore were 
sent out to subdue St. Lucia, and though the 
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Soufri^. 



health of the la^tter broke down, the work 

by him was successfully completed by Coionel 
Drummond. Once more, however, St. Lucia was 
restored to France at the Peace of Amiens in 
iSoi ; but when war broke out in the following 
year the fortress of Morne Fortun^e was stormed, 
St. Lucia was taken, and in 1814 it was finaU] 
ceded to Great Britain, 

The Government of St. Lucia is now conduct 
by an Administrator, who is subordinate to 
Governor of the Windward Islands, aided by 
Executive Council. The Legislature consists 
the Administrator and a Council, composed as 
the King may direct. At present it consists 
six official and seven unofficial members. 

Castries. — La Filkiti, kept by Mrs. Myei 
is the principal hotel, and Miss Dupigny keepa 
a select boarding-house. SoursifeaK,— The Star 
Hotel, kept by Mdlle. Aslerie, is recommended. 
Choiseul. — Mdlle. Soianges' boarding -houi 
ViEUXFORT. — Mdme. Scboon takes boarders, 
each of the above establishments the charges ft 
R. L, A. are from 2s. to 4s., and Pension 6s, to 
per day, At Ventine Sulphur Springs, Soi 
fri£re, a comfortably furnished bungalow can 
rented for about ^£2, 2s. per week, which is capable 
of housing three people, and arrangements can be 
made with the proprietor, Mr. Gabriel, for attend- 
ance. The bungalow is half-an- hour's ride Ot 
drive from Soufriere. It is frequently occupied, 
and intending visitors should take care to engage 
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it before their arrival. Some very comfortable 
and healthily situated officers' quarters, vacated 
by the troops, in the suburbs of Castries, can be 
leased {unfurnished) at from ^310 ^5 P^'' """J^^i 
The cost of living and of servants is decidedly low 
The roads of St. Lucia are fairly good. Car 
riagcs can be obtained at De Grasse's livery 
Stables in Castries. The tariff is moderate, being 
for driving about Castries, as. per seat per hour 
out of Castries, 3s.; Gros Islet (7 miles), 8s. pe 
person ; the Morne and back, round drive, 5s. 6d 
per person. Riding ponies may be hired at the 

able rates. A coasting steamer of the Royal Mai 
Steam Packet Company leaves Castries each day 
at I P.M., reaching Soufriere at 2.30 p.m., Choiseu 
at 4 P.M., and Vieuxfort at 5.30 p.m. It starts 
back at 6 a.m. next morning, reaching Soufriere 
at 8 A.M., and Castries at 10 a.m. The hours 
which are given to indicate the time required 
•hould be verified locally. Fares:— 


1 

Ueuiaof 
Conveyance. 

] 
1 


Fbom 


First Cabin. 


Second Cabin. 


1 


Castries 10 Soofri^ . 
Cboiseul 
L&borie 
Vieuxfort . 


1. d. 

v% 

4 


,.d. 

I 6 

t 9 


Soiling boats may also be hired at reasonable 
rates, lo include crew. 


J 
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There is a good cricket ground (Victoria PaiK 

iici. with two cricket and two tennis clubs, and there 

lis. are also good courts at Government House and 

ng. at several private houses. A racing association 
holds two meetings a year at " Choc " near Castries, 
the principal races taking place early in March. 

ine- Some fair sea fishing can be obtained from boats 
and from rocks all round the coast ; this form of 
sport is more pleasant in the evening or night 
than during the day. A Uttle river fishing is also 
obtainable with a light rod and ground cock- 
roaches for bait, the principal fish being small 
river mullet which weigh about half a pound. 
Cul de Sac and Soufriere rivers are the most 
easily accessible, the fishing being somewhat 

jiing. better in the latter. There is some pigeon and 
dove shooting to be had in the forests and in the 
Vieuxfort swamps, but ("or the former sport it is 
necessary to sleep near the feeding grounds of the 
birds, as they feed in the early morning and late 
afternoon. Occasionally it is possible to bag a 
native parrot, but on the whole the shooting can 

ling- hardly be called good. Sea bathing may be ob- 
tained from Castries by crossing the harbour in a 
boat to Vieuxville, and then walking a hundred 
yards to Choc Bay, 

al The Castries Club is well appointed, and ex- 

tends a welcome to visitors provided with proper 
introductions. Visitors may also become members 
of the library and reading room for a nominal 
subscription 
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Port Castries, which is landlocked on three P 
sides, is one of the prettiest and safest harbours 
in the West Indies. On entering, the breezy heights 
known as Morne Fortun^e are on the right, while 
on the left is a promontory called La Vigee, on 
which extensive barracks for the military were 
completed before the decision to withdraw the 
garrison from the island was arrived at in 1905. 
At the head of the harbour are the Botanical B. 
Gardens, which now, through the enterprise of 
Daniel Morris, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, adorn what was formerly a reeking swamp. 
Owing to the modern wharf and to harbour im- 
provements, steamers are enabled to come along- 
side at Castries and discharge cargo and passengers 
without the intervention of boats. 

The town Castries, so called after Marshal de 
Castries, the French Colonial Minister in 1785, 
stands at the top right-hand corner of the harbour. 
The town presents no features of extraordinary 
interest, though the Roman Catholic Church is R' 
worth looking into, and a stroll should be taken to c! 
the Botanical Gardens, Not far from the wharf 
there is a curiosity shop, where some visitors 
may like to purchase bottled specimens of the 

Fer-de-lance," a poisonous snake found only 
in St. Lucia and Martinique, which of late years 
has fortunately become scarce — a price having 
some time ago been put upon its unprepossessing 
head. The Gun Pits on both sides of the harbour i'[ 
headlines are worth looking at, embodying as they 
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^ do many modern improvements in this class dH 
W fortification. Those on the Vig^e, the northern 

I headland, are reached by a walk of half a mile 

I from Vieuxville, which is accessiWe by boat, 

i'ds Sac. The Cu! de Sac Valley, with its central sugar 

factory, is about one hour's ride or drive from 
I Castries. The route passes the Morne Fortun^e, 

I where numerous barracks and mess-houses were 

^ erected for the garrison. A remarkably fine view 

■ is obtained from this elevation. The sugar factory 

I is especially well worth a visit in the months from 

I January to April, when sugar and rum are being 

I made. It is situated half a mile from the carriage 

I road, but may be reached on horseback. The 

I valley is accessible for some five miles inland for 

I riders, but not for carriages, and it communicates 

with the Goldsworthy Road, which leads across 
incry. the Central ridge to Dennery, which also has a 

central factory, and the eastern side of the island. 

The Roseau Valley and sugar factory are about 

three miles farther than the Cul de Sac factory. 

Perhaps the prettiest ride near Castries is that to 
lionFior. Piton Flor, about five miles from the town along 

a steep road : the scenery in this direction is 

magnificent. This road also leads to Dennery. 

LWith a good pony it is possible to cross the 
main ridge by the Piton Flor Road, and return by 
the Goldsworthy Road and Cul de Sac Valley ; but 
the ride is a trying one of more than 20 miles, 
and there are no refreshment houses on the way ! 
A less fatiguing outing, but one through Umer 
r I 
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" UnioD," past the racecourse, and then on to 
the little fishing village of Gros Islet, situated near 
Pigeon Island, at the north of St. Lucia. It was 
from this small island, which was a strongly forti- 
fied outpost of St. Lucia, that Rodney watched 
the movements of the French fleet at Martinique. 

When time allows, a trip to Soufrifere by the Souftiire. 
coasting sleainer is well worth taking, the scenery 
in this district being very fine, and the sight of the 
sulphur springs, with their hissing and boiling 
caldrons of black water, surrounded by a danger- 
ous zone of heated ground on which sulphur and 
alum is being constantly deposited, is a unique 
experience to many travellers. Some of the cocoa 
estates at SoufriiJre are also interesting, and nut- 
megs, cloves, cinnamon, vanilla, oranges, coffee 
and rubber may also be seen in cultivation there. 
The Ventine Sulphur Springs are half- an -hour's Vcnime 
drive from Soufriete. This is a very charming sprtn^ 
and secluded little spot, where invalids suffering 
from rheumatism and many other disorders have 
benefited greatly by the use of the warm sulphur 
baths. The several boiling springs are also well 
worth seeing. From Soufri^re, the small steamer 
proceeds to Choiseul, Laborie, a charmingly pic- 
turesque village, and Vieuxfort, where it stays for 
the night, returning to Castries next morning. 

At Vieuxfort there is another spacious central vici 
factory, and the extension of the trip to this place 
gives the visitor an opportunity of passing round 
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CHAPTER XI 
ANTIGUA 
SVAere Nelson refitted in 1805 
PSwiBrai Antigua, which is situated about 40 miles east 
^Upect. ijf Nevis, about the same distance north of Gua- 
deloupe, and 27 miles north-east of Montserral, 
has an area of 108 square miles and a population 
of 34,178. The island, which is of an oval shape, 
bas three distinct characteristics. In the south 
and south-west it is volcanic and mountainous. 
In the north and north-east it is of coral forma- 
tion, and the soil is composed of calcareous marls 
ajid coarse sandstone, while the central part is 
fiat and of clayey formation. Unfortunately for 
the planters, it has no rivers, though Bendal's 
Stream supplies a sufficiency of water for the 
sugar factory of the same name. The shores are 
lined with coral reefs, but the island has many 
natural harbours, notably St, John's Harbour on 
the north-west, fully i miles long by three quarters 
of a mile broad, the historic English Harbour, 
formerly the port of call of the mail steamers at 
the south with the still more capacious Fal- 
mouth Harbour next to it, Willoughby Bay at 
the south-east, and Parhara Harbour on the north 
coast of the island. St. John's, 
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(population 9262), stands 011 gently sloping 
ground at the head of the harbour of the same 
name. The small island of Barbuda, formerly 
called by the pretty name Dulcina, which lies 
25 miles to the north (population 775), and 
Redonda, between Montserrat and Nevis, and 
25 miles lo the south-west of the main island, are 
dependencies of Antigua. Barbuda, which has an 
area of 62 square miles, is very flat, and has a 
large lagoon on the west side, separated from the 
sea by a spit of land. It was for many years 
owned by the Codrington family. Redonda is 
an isolated rock i mile long by a third of a mile 
broad, and looo feet high. 

Sugar is the mainstay of Antigua, and when 
prices of this staple fell no industry was found 
which could supplant it. Now, however, many 
acres are devoted to the cultivation of Sea Island 
cotton, which is produced profitably. Pinc-app!es, 
for which Antigua has a good name, are grown in 
the south of the island ; but the export trade in 
them is languishing owing to the lack of adequate 
shipping facilities, Sail and phosphates of lime 
are the principal exports from Barbuda. This 
small island is well adapted for cattle-raising and 
horse -rearing, and is one of the few localities 
where wild deer are still found. Redonda ia 
valuable for its phosphate of alumina, discovered 
in 1865, and now worked by the Redonda 
Phosphate Co. under license subject to 6d. per ton 
royalty, The export is about 7000 tons annually. 
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The following is a comparative table of tin 
revenue and expenditure, and the imports i 
exports, of the colony of Antigua for the last s 
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The amount of sugar exported in 1904-5 v 
11,940 tons- Cotton to the value of ^^1358 v 
also exported, 

Antigua is subject to severe droughts, and then 
average annual rainfall is as low as 46 inches. 
The island has no rivers, and the wells or springs 
in the central plain from St. John's to Willoughby 
Bay being brackish, the only water available is 
that which is collected in ponds and pools. Wells 
in the limestone region on the nortb-east of this 
central plain yield good water, and there arc a 
few wells lying to the west and south of the plain. 
The water supply of St. John's is good, being 
derived from the hills near Wallings, while Wall- 
ing s Reservoir furnishes a valuable subsidiary 
supply for the country districts. In the winter 
months the climate is healthy, except in the 
neighbourhood of swamps and marshes. The 
death rate is 30 per thousand, but this figure cannot 
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be taken as any criterion of the climate, 3 
increased, as in so many West Indian colonies, by 
the excessive infant mortality among the negroes, 

Columbus discovered Antigua on his second KittB^. 
voyage in 1493, and cbristened it after Sta. 
Maria la Antigua, a church in Seville, In 1629 j 
D'Esnambuc made an abortive attempt to settle 
the island, but he was driven away by want of 
water, and it was not settled until 1633, 
some English from St, Kitts established themselves 
there. During the Commonwealth it remained 
Royalist, and was included with Virginia, Bar- I 
bados, and Bermuda in the Imperial Act of 1650, 
which prohibited trade with those depender 
on account of their rebellious attitude towards the 
home Government, Lord Wrlloughby of Parham, 
lessee of the patent left by Lord Carlisle to his 
son, visited the Leeward Islands from Barbados 1 
in 1650, and encouraged them to resist the ' 
Commonwealth. He was compelled to relinquish 
the government of the islands in 1652, but 
be returned in i66j after the Restoration, and 
governed until 1666, when he was lof 
and was succeeded by his brother William, Lord I 
Willoughby. In 1666 French troops, reinforced 1 
by Irish malcontents and Caribs, landed at Five ' 
Islands Bay and took possession of the island; 
but in the following year it was retaken by Ixtrd 
Willoughby, and ceded to England by the Treaty 
of lireda, July 31, 1667. 

By an Act of 1S71, one Executive and one Conitili: 
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Legislative Council, under one Governor, ■ 

constituted for the six (now five) Presidencies of 
the Leeward Islands, As reconstituted by the 
Federal Act No, i of 1899, the Legislative Coun- 
cil now consists of eight official and eight elective 
members, Three elective members are chosen 
by the elective members of the Island Council of 
Antigua, two by those of the Legislative Council 
of Dominica, and three by the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council of St. Kitts and Nevis, 
They must be, and continue, members of their 
respective Island Councils. The official members 
ate the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney -General, the Audi tor -General, the Ad- 
ministrators of St. Kitts, Nevis, and Dominica, 
and the Commissioners of Montsenat and the 
Virgin Islands. The Legislative Council has con- 
current legislative powers with the local legislatures 
on certain subjects specified in the Act, such as 
matters of property, mercantile and criminal law, 
the law relating to status, procedure in mainten- 
ance of a general police force and a common 
convict establishment, quarantine, postal and 
telegraph aifairs, currency, audit, weights and 
measures, education, and the care of lunatics, all 
matters relating to immigration, and its own 
constitution and procedure, Any island Legis- 
lature is, in addition, competent to declare other 
matters to be within the competency of the 
general Legislature. Any island enactment on 
such subjects is void if repugnant to an enact- 
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meat of the general Legislature, or may at 
lime be repealed or altered by one. The 
Council meets once a year, at a place notified by 
proclamation (usually at St. John's, Antigua), and 
no Council lasts more than three years. The 
session usually extends from one to three weeks. 

The expenses of the federal establishments are 
voted by the Council, and apportioned among the 
Presidencies. The Council has power to alter its 
constituiion by an ordinary Act, to be reserved 
for the King's pleasure, and the King has power 
at any time to include any other West Indian 
island in the federation, upon joint addresses 
from both Councils. On the aand March 1898 
the Legislative Council of Antigua, which was 
previously partly elected and partly nominated 
by the Governor, passed an Act abrogating itself 
and substituting the Crown Colony system. The 
new Council consists of sixteen members, eight 
official and eight non-ofhcial, all nominated by 
the Governor under Royal letters patent. The 
Governor presides. 

St. John's.— The Globe Hotel, in St. Mary's B 
and Thames Streets, which is owned by Mr. T, 
E. Walter and conducted by Mr. L. R. Walter, 
is recommended — -Pension 8s. 4d. per day, or 
^8, 6s. 8d. per month. A speciality of this house 
is a turtle lunch, served with West Indian punch. 

Carriages are obtainable at Robinson's, Lang-> 
ley's, Buckley's, or Doig's livery stables. Tariff- 
Botanic Gardens and Cotton Factory, buggy for t 
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two, zs. 6d. ; buggy for three, 4s. ; Central Facto 
4s. and 6s. ; WalliogB Reservoir, los. and 1 

Fig Tree HiU, 12s. and 16s. ; English Harlx 
14s. and zos. 

Cricket, tennis, rifle-shooting, and golf are the 
I Crickei. chief amusements. There is a nine-hole golf 
<}oif. ' course near St, John's, and good boating in 
Boating g(_ John's and Parham Harbours, while capital 
Baihing. bathing can be indulged in near St. John's, and, 
Shooting, indeed, all round the coast, Good sport with 
deer, wild duck, guinea birds, and pigeons is to 
be had in Barbuda (see above), off which island 
tarpon fishing also gives good sport. A license 
for deer costs ;£i ; and for other game, los. 

The New Club, near Government House, is 
noted for its hospitality, and the principal London 
papers and magazines can be seen at the Public 
Library, which is situated in High Street, near 
the landing-place. 
Mndpai The town of St, John's, at the head of the 
^^ ■ harbour of the same name, used to be defended 
by Goat Hill Fort on the south, and on the north 
by Fort James, while Rat Island, which is con- 
nected with Antigua by a narrow isthmus, was 
also fortified. The streets are very clean and the 
houses are nearly all made of wood painted 
a dazzling white. The Anglican Cathedral stands 
^' on rising ground at the head of the town. It 
is a handsome stone fabric, with a facade ter- 
minating at either end in octagonal domed towers, 
and replaces an inferior building wrecked by 
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Iie earthquake which took place immediately 
fler morning service on Sunday, 8th February 
B43. The Cathedral occupies the very spot where 
■ loe militia were stationed in 1710, when they were 
ordered to fire on the then Governor, Colonel 
Park, whose tyranny and arbitrary conduct ren- 
dered him detested in the island. It is solidly 
built, and ccuciform in shape, while its length is 
130 feet and its breadth 50 feet. The interior, which 
is fitted with galleries, is lined with stout pitch 
pine as a precaution against earthquakes. The 
roof of the Cathedral is maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Government, who use it to collect 
rain-water, which is stored in large cisterns under- 
ground I The monuments in the old church 
were many, and the inscriptions upon them were 
exceedingly interesting, the oldest being a stone 
slab in the chancel to the memory of Mrs. Gilbert, 
the wife of the Mr. Gilbert who introduced Metho- 
dism into Antigua, and who died in 1 747, In the 
south aisle were monuments to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Odiey, a descendant of Sir Thomas Warner, who 
possessed "a graceful figure, an excellent under- 
standing, and a sweetness of disposition that en- 
gaged the esteem of all who knew her " ; a tablet 
to the memory of her son, OttoBaijer, a descendant 
of Bastien Baijer, who signed the capilulation in 
1666; a pyramidal monument to the memory of 
George Atkinson, " the blooming prop " of the 
declining age of his parents; and in the north aisle a 
6n& monument to the- Rev. C- T. Bernard, a former 
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curate of St. John's, a white marble cenotaph to 
the memory of the Hon. William Warner, a descen- 
dant of SirThomas, and an elaborate monument to 
Ralph, Lord Lavington, which were of exceptional 
interest. Id the latter his lordship was represented 
in a sitting posture in court dress, with his plumed 
hat lying at his feet, and two female figures reclin- 
ing on either side of a small sarcophagus, the one on 
the left representing Astrea, with her scales by 
her side, and the other the genius of the island 
mourning the loss of a favourite Governor. On 
the base of the monument was a brief biographical 
inscription. Then again there was a remarkable 
monument to the memory of Mrs, Musgrave, who 
was thrown out of her carriage in St. John's, and 
killed on the spot. A representation of the event 
was sculptured in bas-relief on the cenotaph, 
which was of white marble. The present building, 
however, contains very few monuments. Among 
them the principal is a large brass dedicated to 
the memory of Bishop Jackson, the third Bishop 
of the see. In the churchyard, which is on a 
gentle slope, many notable inhabitants found their 
last res ling-place, including Otto Baijer, Ashton 
Warner, Major-General George W. Ramsay, and 
Patrick Kirvan, the perpetrator of many amus- 
ing " bulls," whose gravestone was inscribed " By 
his discretion this tomb was erected." The 
churchyard is entered by iron gates, those at the 
south being flanked by pillars on which are metal 
figures representing St. John the Baptist and his 
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ramesake the Evangelist. They were intended for 
Dominica, but the French vessel in which they 
were being conveyed to that island was captured 
by a British man-of-war, which brought them to 
Antigua, where they have since remained. They 
are now known to the negroes as Adam and Eve. 

The Cotton Factory is a drive of lo or 15 minutes TheCog^ 
from St, John's. Antigua is one of the centres of 
the revived cotton industry in the West Indies, 
and a visit to the factory during crop time, which 
extends from January to April or May, when the 
Sea Island cotton is being ginned, is worth making. 
The Central Sugar Factory at Gunthorpe's is Guwhorpe'i 
about 3J miles from St. John's. Wallings Re- Fatiory. 
servoir (4 hra. there and back) is reached by car- ^^''"^^ 
riage. Fig Tree Hill {6 hrs. by way of Wallings, Fig Tree 
Claremont, and St. Mary's) commands an exten- '^^| 
sive view of Guadeloupe, Montserrai, Nevis, and ^^M 
St. Kitts on a fine day. ^^| 

English Harbour {S hrs, for the excursion) and English 
the old Naval Dockyard, where Nelson refitted his 
ships during his memorable pursuit of Villeneuve 
to the West Indies and back in 1805, is an ex- 
pedition which every visitor staying more than 
one day in Antigua should make, The first part 
of the drive is not particularly interesting, but on 
reaching the volcanic part of the island, which 
has to be traversed, it becomes much more attrac- 
tive. The harbour is very tortuous, with a very 
Bmall entrance protected by a narrow promontory 
which runs across it. It is divided from Falmouth 
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Harbour, which is next to it, by a narrow isthmi 
and with very little trouble the two might be made 
one magnificent harbour, which could easily be 
defended by forts on the high hills surrounding 
it. Only occasionally do ships now visit the 
harbour; and the dockyard, with its group of yellow 
barracks and stores with red roofs, though trim 
and tidy, is deserted. For many years even the 
mail steamers have forsakeji English Harbour for 
St. John's on the leeward side of the island. The 
best point from which to see the harbour is near 
Clarence House, a building on a side of the hill 
opposite the dockyard, which was erected by 
English stone-masons for Prince William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence^ afterwards William IV. — 
when he was Admiral in command of the West 
Indies Station. In descending from Clarence 
House to the harbour the man chin eel trees 
should be treated with respect. The milky juice, 
which exudes from their leaves and stems when 
broken, burns whatever it touches, and any 
one who takes shelter under this "poison-tree," 
as it is called, during a shower of rain has good 
reason to remember it, A large anchor in front 
of the barracks marks the spot where a tragedy 
occurred in 1798. Lord Camelford, then acting 
as commander of H.M. sloop Favourite^ had a 
private quarrel with Lieutenant Peterson of 
H.M.S. Ptrdrix. Soon after, Lord Camelford 
gave Peterson an order which he refused to obey, 
and the consequence was that Lord Camelford 
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shot him dead on this very spot. The following 
account of the episode is given in " Antigua and 
the Antiguans " :— 

" Lord Camelford commanded the Favourile 
Bloop of war, and Commodore Fahie the ship 
J'erdrix, Mr. Peterson holding the rank of firet 
lieutenant on board the last-named. Commodore 
Fahie had left Antigua a short time before, to 
take temporary command of the fleet, then anchored 
before St. Kitts,' and during his absence Lieutenant 
Peterson was, of course, left in command of the 
Perdrix. It was the custom, in those troubled 
days of warfare, for boats to row backwards and 
forwards across the harbour during the hours of 
night, the sailors of the different ships in the dock, 
headed by one of their ofBcers, taking it by turns 
to keep this watch ; and the sleeper might often 
be roused from his dreams as the deep-toned 
" All's well " resounded through the still night 
air. Lord Camelford and Lieutenant Peterson 
were unhappily at variance ; and, perhaps to 
mortify his rival, Lord Camelford ordered Mr, 
Peterson to take the watch upon the very evening 
that a gay ball was to be given at Black's Point 
to the naval officers. Unfortunately Lieutenant 
Peterson entertained the idea that, as he was in 
command of the ship Perdrix, in the absence of 
Commodore Fahie, he was superior officer to Lord 
Camelford, who only commanded a sloop; and, 
in consequence of this false impression, he posi- 
I Of wtiiob itlaad be was a luuivc 
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lively refused to obey his lordship's orders, 
disastrous evening approached, and the Lieutenant 
retired to his quarters above the capstan-house in 
order to dress for the festive party. Arming him- 
self with a pair of loaded pistols, and telling his 
boat's crew to attend him, Lord Camelford quitted 
his retirement and stationed himself directly be- 
tween the capstan-house and the guard-house 
(now called the Commissioner's house), and there 
waited the approach of Mr. Peterson, whom he had 
already summoned Co attend him, Upon the un- 
fortunate young otScer making his appearance, 
accompanied by some of his friends, his lordship 
again commanded him to take charge of the watch 
for the evening — the command was again refused 
— when, taking one of his pistols from his bosom, 
Lord Camelford immediately fired, and the ball 
passing through the breast of the brave but incon- 
siderate lieutenant, he fell a corpse upon the 
ground, the deadly stream welling from the wound, 
and staining, as it Sowed, the gay ball-dress which 
he wore. No sooner did the well-aimed weapon 
do its work, than, drawing the other from its 
resting-place, his lordship turned to the second 
lieutenant of the Perdrix, and, pointing it at him, 
asked if he would obey his orders or meet the 
same punishment as Mr. Peterson. Life is sweet 1 
The second in command saw his friend stretched 
at his feet, with the red blood gurgling round him, 
and, fearing the same fate, he obeyed Lord Camel- 
ford and took the watch. Lord Camelford waa 
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tried by court-martial but honourably acquitted, 
only to fali in a duel by the bands or Captain 
Bert, a native of Barbados." 

Lilce the students' prisons at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, the walls of the barracks bear many in- 
scriptions written by former inmates and visitors, 
and among tiiera is pointed out one painted by 
the Prince of Wales when he visited Antigua in 
H.M.S. Canada. It runs " A merry Xmas and a 
happy New Year z you all." 

A variety of pleasant drives can be taken from 
St. John's, including (i) to Parham, returning by 
way of Vernon's (s hours) ; (a) by way of Weir's, 
Si. George's Church and Millar's (ij hours); (3) 
via Gunthorpc's Factory, Weit's, Sl George's and 
Millar's (ij hours) ; (4) by the English Harbour 
road to Belle Vue, and thence by way of Ver- 
non's to St. John's {2 hours) ; {5) via Marble Hill, 
Wealherill's, Langford's, and Friar's Hill (jj 
hours) ; (6) via Friar's Hill, L.angford's, Tbibou's, 
Judge's, and Cassada Garden (2 hours) 1 and (7) 
to Devil's Bridge, on the extreme windward side 
of the island (6 hours). 




CHAPTER XII 
■ ST. CHRISTOPHER or ST. KITTSI 

Mother Colony of the British Wist Indies 

J St. KiTre, which forms one Presidency with Nevis 
and Anguilla under the Government of the Lee- 
ird Islands, lies 45 miles to the west of Antigua. 
It is about 23 miles long, and has a total area of 
68 square miles. Its population is 29,782. The 
island is purely volcanic, and therefore very moun- 
tainous. The central part consists of a range of 
rugged mountains running south-east and north- 
west, which culminates in Mount Misery, 3711 feet 
high. These mountains, which are clothed with 
bush and grass, run down to the coast, and their 
lower slopes are densely cultivated in sugar canes, 
The main range at its south-east end breaks into 
a semicircle which encloses a fertile plain, at the 
south-west of which is Basseterre (population 9019), 
the capital of the island, which is situated on the 
shore of an open roadstead. The town was de- 
stroyed by fite in 1867, and rebuilt. At the south- 
east corner there extends a narrow isthmus not f 
more than a mile or a mile and a half wide, whicbl 
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expands into a knob of land containing salt 
ponds. A strait called the Narrows, scarcely two 
miles in width, separates St. Kitls from Nevis at 
this point, while in between them is a tiny islet 
called Booby Island. On the lower levels the soil 
of St. Kitts is naturally rich and highly fertile. 
The soil on the east is more strong than that on 
the west, owing, it is believed, to volcanic activity 
having occurred during the prevalence of the trade- 
winds and to the consequent deposit of volcanic 
matter. The island is well watered, and Richard 
Blome's description of it, written in 167a, still 
holds good :— " The land lieth high and moun- 
tainous in the midft from which fpringeth feveral 
Rivers, which oft-times by reafon of the Raines 
that falleth down the mountaines, are overflown 
to the detriment of the inhabitants." During the 
heavy rains, " washes " sometimes occur which do 
much harm to cultivation. 

Sugar is the chief industry of St. Kilts, where 
the old-fashioned muscovado variety is produced 
to perfection on numerous small, trim, and well- 
kept estates all round the island. There is also 
one estate, " Brighton " by name, where vacuum- 
pan sugar is made. Sea Island cotton is now 
successfully grown on several plantations, and it 
has been found that it can be used with advantage 
as an alternate or " catch crop " in rotation with 
sugar. 

The financial position of the colony is shown by 
the following comparative table of its revenue and 
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expendituie, and imports and exports, for the 
six years ; — 
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J. St Kitts is decidedly healthy, malaritt being 
almost unknown among the inhabitants. The 
temperature varies from 66° to 8S° Fahr. The 
annual rainfall is 50 io 90 inches, and the death 
rate 29 per thousand, the infant mortality^among 
the negroes being, through sheer neglect alone, 
very heavy. 

St. Kitts was discovered by Columbus on his 
second voyage in 1493, and was called by him St, 
Christopher, because it is said that he saw in its 
configuration a resemblance to that saint carryiag 
our Saviour, The Caribs used to call it Liamuiga, 
or the Fertile Island. 

Though Barbados was nominally taken posses- 
sion of in 160S, a permanent settlement of that 
island was not elfected until twenty years later, 
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and therefore St. Kitts, which was seltled by Mr, 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Waraer at ihe suggestion 
of Captain Thomas Paiuton, a seaman as enthusi- 
astic as he was experienced, in 1623, can claim 
the honour of being the mother colony of the 
British West Indies, Warner revisited England, 
and, on his return ui 1625 with a number of 
settlers, he landed on the same day as D'Esnambuc, 
a privateering sailor from Dieppe, and in the face 
of a common foe, the Caribs, the English and 
French colonists settled down side by side, the 
former in the middle of the island and the latter 
at either end. A fierce batlie was fought with the 
Caribs, who though numerous were eventually 
decimated, the survivors being chased into the sea. 
The Spaniards resented the French and English 
establishing themselves so strongly, and in 1629 
they nearly annihilated the growing colonies. The 
French left for Antigua and the Enghsh were 
deported. A few of the sturdy French settlers 
remained, however, and, when the Spanish fleet 
left, D'Esnambuc re-established his colony. During 
the war between France and England, the French 
attacked their neighbours and conquered the whole 
island. The English part of the island was, how- 
ever, restored to its former owners by the Peace of 
Breda in 1667. In 1689 the English were again 
expelled, but a year later the Barbadian baronet. 
Sir Timothy Thornhill, took the whole of the 
island, and it remained in England's possession 
for seven years, when the French had the poition 
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which they formerly owned restored to them b] 
the Treaty of Ryswick, 1697. England again be- 
came sole mistress of the island in 1702, when 
the French capitulated to General Hamilton ; and 
a French invasion four years later having proved 
futile, the whole of St. Kitts was ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The 
French possessions in the island were publicly sold 
for the benefit of the English Government, and 
•733 ^80,000 of the money realised was appro- 
priated as a marriage portion for Princess Anne, 
who was betrothed to the Prince of Orange. In 
1783 the French laid siege to St. Kitts and cap- 
tured it, notwithstanding Rodney's meeting with 
De Grasse in the Basseterre Roads, in which the 
French admiral was completely outmanceuvred, 
an event described by Captain Mahan as one of 
the finest feats in the annals of naval warfare. 
The island was, however, restored to England by 
the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, which followed 
Rodney's victory over De Grasse off Dominica on 
izth April 17S2. St. Kitts has been British 
ever since, although it was raided by Villeneuve 
in 1805. 
qoBHtitu- The Government of St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilta 
is administered by an ofScer entitled the Adminii 
trator. There is one Executive Council for 
Presidency, consisting of the Governor, the 
ministrator, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, the Auditor-General, and such persons 
as His Majesty may from time to time appoint. 
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The legislative body is styled the Legislative ^^H 

Council of St. Christopher and Nevis, and consists ^^H 

( oSicia! and six noiniaated unofficial members, ^^^| 

besides the Governor and the Administiatoi ; the ^^H 

Governor, or in his absence the Administrator, ^^H 

or in the absence of both of them a member ^^H 

of the Council appointed by the Administrator in ^^^| 

writing, presides, and the President of the Council ^^^| 

enjoys an original and also a casting vote. The ^^H 

Council meets in annual sessions at Basseterre in ^^^H 

St. Kitts, and is convened at such times as the ^^^| 

Governor or Administrator sees fit to appoint. ^^^| 

Basseterre. — The Sea-side Hotel, pleasantly Ho^^^| 

situated on the beach near the Treasury and ^^H 
wharf — Pension 8s. 4d. per day for a stay of a ^^H 

week's duration ; for a longer visit special arrange- ^^^| 

ments can be made. The Newstead Hole!, at ^^H 

which the terms are about the same, is situated ^^H 

Church Street, about two minutes' walk from ^^| 
the wharf. 

Good carriages can be obtained from Messrs. Heaos or 

. Smith & Son's stables. Tariff: Pair-horse °'"""^'^'" 

Victoria to carry four persons, for the drive round CaniaEes. 
the island, ^a ; to Brimstone Hill and back, 
J~,t, 1 3s. 4d. Buggy to carry three persons— round 
the island, j^i, 13s. 4d. ; Brimstone Hill and back, 
jQi. Bu^y to seat two persons— -round the 
island, ^£1 ; Brimstone Hill and back, las. 6d. 
Carriages can also be hired from Mr. D. Matheson. 
Tariff; Carriage with two ponies, to bold four, 
s. 6d. per mile, 8b. 4d. per hour, or j£i, tjs. 4d. 
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per day. To Brimstone Hill and back, £^\, ^. • 
A buggy to hold two persons can be hired at half 
of the above rates. The minimum charge for the 
carriage is 8s. 4d-,and for the buggy 5s. Bicycles 
can be obtained at a charge of as. per hour. 

St. Kitts has a cricket and tennis club, to 
' which visitors with a satisfactory introduction are 
welcome. It is possible to obtain a little shoot- 
ing, and boating can always be had when the 
weather is fine. 

The St. Kilts Club in the Town Square is very 
hospitable to visitors, and there is a Free Public 
Library near the Court-house in which the latest 
English papers and magazines are to be found. 

After the fire of 1867, Basseterre was rebuilt in a 
greatly improved style. The houses are mostly of 
wood, but many are constructed of a greyish stone 
or of a rough-hewed stone covered with plaster, with 
the upper parts of wood, The streets, which are 
lighted at night by oil-lamps, are wide and clean, 
There is a serviceable telephone round the island. 
The prettiest feature of the town is undoubtedly 
Pall Mall Square, a cool garden in its centre, which 
is laid out with tropical trees of great beauty, and 
has a fountain. On one side of the square is the 
Court-house, where the Legislature meets and 
justice is administered. Near byis a Free Library, 
in which there are several portraits and pictures 
of interest, including one of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and a renovated picture of the meeting 
between Rodney and De Grasse in Basseterre 
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Roads in 1782, to which reference is made above, 
from the description of an eye-witness on one of 
the hills in the neighbouring island of Nevis. 
The Town Square or Circus contains a memorial Thofl 
clock put up to the memory of the Hon. T. B. ^™^ 
Berkeley, who was for many years a member of the 
Legislative Council of the colony, and a prominent ^^^ 
citizen. It is surrounded by tall and graceful ^^H 
cabbage palms, which have now fully recovered ^^H 
from the effects of the hurricane which swept over ^^H 
the island in 189S. The Church of St. George's The Cbmch 
stands at the back of the town. It was rebuilt 
after the fire of 1867. The Post Office is situated The Pom 
near the landing-siage. The Botanical Station, to BQianiciii 
the west of Basseterre, and the Signalling Fort Sianon, 
form a pleasant afternoon's drive along the Bay 
Road, which was constructed during the Governor- 
ship of Sir William Haynes-Smilh. 

Brimstone Hill, a dismantled fortress ten miles Brimstone 
from Basseterre, is deeply interesting. The hill is 
a mass of volcanic rock some 700 feet in height, 
which looks as if it had been ejected en bloc from 
the craters of the central mttuniains of St. Kitts. 
Records in the island show that it was bought by 
the Government for .;^5oo, and that the fortifica- 
tions were built by slave labour, each estate's pro- 
prietor furnishing one out of every eighty slaves he 
possessed, for the purpose of their erection. For 
many years this Gibraltar of Ihe West Indies, as 
it is called, was impregnable ; but the French, by 
placing heavy guns on the hills behind, once 
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St. Kitts the island is volcanic, and the general 
characteristics of both the islands closely resemble 
one another. Nevis is practically one lai^e moun- 
tain cone rising to a height of 3596 feet. 

indiiKtrlei. As in St. Kitts, sugar is the principal industry 
in Nevis, but of late years the exports of this 
commodity have been steadily declining in value. 
The cultivation of Sea Island cotton is, on the 
other hand, being rapidly extended. Vams, sweet 
potatoes, corn, &c., are also cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Jlimate, The climate of Nevis is very similar to that of 

St. Kitts, though the rainfall is less, being only 
45 and 80 inches. There are practically no 
streams in the island, and the water supply is 
derived from a public reservoir, which suppli 
Charlestown and some country districts with gt 

llrtory- Nevis was discovered by Columbus in 1493, 

Ibis second voyage, and was so called by him owing 
to the cloud-capped summit of its peak, which 
reminded him of snow. The island was included 
in the grant to the Earl of Carlisle in 1627, and 
colonised by the Enghsh from St. Kitts in the 
following year. In 1619 the settlement was 
nearly destroyed by the Spaniards, and in 1706 
it was ravaged by the French, who destroyed 
property to the value of half a milhon, and carried 
off between three and four thousand slaves. The 
island was also invaded by the French in 1782. 
ionititu- Nevis forms part of the Presidency of St, Chris- 
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topher and Nevis, which also includes the island 
rf Anguilla. They were united by the Federal Act 
No. z of 1882. 

Charlestown, — The hotel of the heirs ofHotaa 
tfrs. Harl and that of Mrs. Daniell offer fair but 
limited accommodation — Pension 6s. per day, or 
IS, per week. Special terms are quoted for 
fcmilies or for a lengthened visit. Visitors pro- 
vided with good references can also obtain lodg- 
vith private families and live tn pemion. 
Several merchants in Cbarlestown have good Beang oT 
buggies, with one or two horses, but no fixed *"'''*i'*'"'* 
tariff is adhered to. For the drive round the Carriages, 
island, a distance of 30 miles, ^1, os. tod. is the 
usual fare ; but for shorter distances a special 
Sgreemenl has to be made beforehand. Riding Horsa^ 
Worses can be obtained for about is, per hour. 

There is a tennis and croquet club, which has b; 
i]ts headquarters in the Government grounds at I'einS 
Queen's House, about a quarter of a mile from '"^ 
Charlestown. Visitors can be introduced as hono- 
rary members by residents. There is not much 
shooting, but 00 occasions in the fall of the year stiooiing. 
flights of plover give fair sport, and in the high 
lands mountain doves, as well as blue and ramier 
pigeons, can be obtained. 

Charlestown, which lies on the shore of a wide- Principal 
curving bay, calls for no particular remark, though * 

emains of the house in which Alexander 
Hamilton, the great American statesman, ' 
born, are pointed out. It is in the surrounding 
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country that the chief attractions of Nevis lie. 

•- Fig Tree Church, where the Register containing 
the entry of the certificate of Nelson's marriage 
to Mrs. Nisbet, a resident of Nevis, is kept, 
is ij miles from Charlestown. The entry of 
the marriage certificate, which runs: "1787, 
March i rth, Horatio Nelson, Esquire, Captain of 
His Majesty's ship the Boreas, to Frances Herbert 
Nisbet, widow," is shown to visitors. At the time 
of her wedding the bride was in her twenty-third 
year, and her late husband, a doctor, had been dead 
for eighteen months. The Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards King William IV,, was best man at the 
wedding. The ruins of Montpelier, where the 
ceremony was performed, are also pointed out. 
The view from the church, over a wide expanse of 
sea, the town, and the whole length of St. Kitts 
with St. Eustatius beyond, is very beautifiil, A 

ae drive round the island is to be recommended. The 
distance is 20 miles, and the time required from 
three to four hours. The road is excellent, and 
the views obtained en route surpassingly attractive. 
The ascent of Mount Nevis, though unattended 
with difficulty, should be undertaken by the able- 
bodied only. The view depends largely upon 
atmospheric conditions, there being frequently a 
cloud capping the summit. When the weather 
is favourable, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Kitts, St. 
Eustatius, and Saba can be distinctly seen. Time 
should be considered as being of no object, 
and refreshments should be taken to beguile the 
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tedium of the journey ! The old Bath House ' 
Hotel, near Charlestown, should certainly be in- j 
spected. Now a ruin, it serves as a link with 
the past, when Nevis was the most popular 
island in the Caribbean for white people, and 
visitors leave with the impression that, given 
capital and energy, it might be now a well-known 
health resort. The springs near the hotel are 
mdoubled efficacy in the treatment of gout, 
bago, and kindred ills to which the flesh is 
heir. They used as far back as 1670 to be 
"much frequented for the curing of the several 
distempers of the Body of man," to quote Blome. 
The temperature of the water is 100° Fabr., and it is 
all probability the heat rather than the mineral 
contents of the spring which produces beneficial 
results. A bath can be had in perfect comfort 
for the moderate charge of is., towels, coffee, Stc, 
being obtainable from the attendant who lives in 
the old Bath House premises. 

ANGUILLA 
The snaAeUss Snake Island 
AnguJIla, the moat northerly of the Leeward 
Islands, about 60 miles north-west of St. Kitts, 
has an area of 35 square miles. The "Dogs" 
and neighbouring islets are dependencies of it. 
Cotton is now being successfully produced in the 
island, the chief industries of which have hitherto 
been the raising of live stock, the production of 
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s. salt and garden stock, Anguilla, which ha6'4 

population of 3890, is very healthy, 
r. The island, which derives its name from its 
resemblance to a snake, or possibly to its having 
been supposed to be infested with snakes, was 
discovered by Columbus on his second voyage in 
1493. It was colonised by the English in 1650. 
In 1689 the settlers, having been maltreated by 
the Irish and French, were transferred to Antigua. 






MONTSERRAT ^M 

The Emerald hie of ihe West ^^ 

1 Montserrat, which lies 27 miles to the south- 
west of Antigua and 33 to 35 from Nevis, is about 
II miles in length, 7 in breadth, and jfl\ square 
miles, and has a population of 12,215. It is entirely 
volcanic, and has three groups of mountains, the 
highest elevation being the Soufricre (3002 feet) 
in the southern part of the island. The hills rise 
in steady slopes from the sea, and are cultivated 
to a height of 1500 feet. The cultivated land 
is mainly on the western and south-eastern sides. 
A natural forest clothes the summits of the two 
main ranges, and as a consequence streams are 
plentiful; hut the northern hills being almost 
denuded of trees, the land in that part of the 
island is for the most part dry and unprofitable. 
Plymouth, the chief town (population 1461}, stands 
oil the south-west coast, and has an open road- 
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stead ; behind it is St. George's Hill, standing out 
by itself. A peculiarity about the island is that 
the negroes speak with an Irish brogue, which is 
traceable to the fact that in the seventeenth century 
the island was almost entirely peopled by Irish. 

Sugar is still produced in Montsertat, but it 
can hardly rank as the principal industry any 
longer, only about 500 tons being exported per 
annum. The cultivation of limes was established 
by the well-known Birmingham family of Sturge, 
and though the plantations were devastated by a 
hurricane on 7th August 1899, they were with 
characteristic energy replanted, and the exports 
of hmes and lime products are rapidly regainii^ 
their former dimensions. Sea Island cotton is 
grown profitably, and many acres are now devoted 
to this crop. i'apain, the dried juice of the 
Papaw, which is well known for its remarkable 
digestive qualities, is also being exported. 

The financial position of the colony is shown 
by the following comparative table of its revenue 
and expenditure, and imports and exports, for the 
last six years : — 
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The principal exports in the year 1904-5 

as follows : — 



Lime-}ulce and limes 
Sugai- (429 Ions) 



1380 



1 



The climate of Monlserral is comparatively 
cool and very healthy, there being no indigenous 
malaria in the island, owing, probably, to the fact 
that it is so well drained. Though the northern part 
is rather dry as the result of deforestation, the south 
has an abundance of water. The mean annual 
temperature is 78° Fahr., the rainfall from 40 to 80 
inches, and the death rate only 16 per thousand. 

Montserrat was discovered by Columbus in 1 493, 
on his second voyage, and named by him after 
a mountain near Barcelona in Spain. It was 
first colonised by the English under Sir Thomas 
Warner in 1632, but was captured from them by 
the French in 1664. In 1668 it was restored to 
England, in whose possession it remained until 
1782, when it capitulated to the French. It was 
again ceded to England in 1784, and since that 
date it has remained a British colony, 
I- Montserrat, which is one of the islands of the 
British Leeward Islands colony, has an Execudve 
and a Legislative Council, over which the Com- 
missioner presides in the absence of the Governor. 
The King may appoint to the Council such per- 
sons, not exceeding four in all, as he may t" 
fit, every councillor holding oflice during '. 
Majesty's pleasure. 
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Plymouth. — Good acconomodation can be got b 
at Coconut Hill House, on a hill five minutes' 
walk from ibe town. Pension, 8s. per day. 

There are good driving roads through the island, > 
but no livery stables ; carriages and ponies can, 
however, always be obtained. ai 

There is a tennis club, to which visitors are s; 
admitted, and also a few private tetmis lawns. T 

South Soufritre, \\ hour's ride from Plymouth, p 
and Gage's Soufri^re, only ha If-an- hour's ride from * 
Plymouth, should both be seen. The former is 
beautifully situated on the south side of Chances 
Mountain, wliich rises to a height of 3002 feet in 
Ihe southern group. It has several boiling springs 
ind vents from which steam and sulphurous 
vapours emanate. Around it there are deposits 
of gypsum and sulphur. The other Soofriere is 
quite near Plymouth, and is easily accessible. It 
L ideal spot for the erection of a bathing 
establishment, as there are hot and cold springs 
r it, the former being impregnated with mineral 
matter, chieSy calcium chloride. Visits may also 
be made to lime, cotton, and cocoa plantations. 
Few islands offer greater facilities for growing 



citrus fruits 
generally. 



spic 



;, vanilla, and tropical produce 
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CHAPTER XUl 



" Ammis opibusque pamli " 

Dominica, the largest island of the British- 
colony of Che Leeward Islands, and the third 
largest of our West Indian Islands, has a total 
area of 291 square miles, and a population of 
28,894 souls. It lies 85 miles south-east of 
Montserrat and half-way between the French 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique, from 
each of which it is distant about 30 miles. The 
island is of volcanic formation and very moun- 
tainous, having a range of lofty hills running 
north and south, with spurs branching off to the 
sea. Its mountains tower above those of all 
the other Antilles, and Morne Diablotin (over 
gooo feet) is the culminating peak of the Carib- 
bean Andes, It is well watered, and is said to 
have 365 rivers, or one for every day in the 
year, though new-comers are generally told that 
two or three more have just been discovered! 
The rivers, which teem with fish, rise in the 
higher lands, and often form grand waterfall 
in the course of their journey to the sea. 
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principal of them are the Layou and Pagoua, 
which nearly intersect the range of mountains 
in the middle of the island. At this part, the 
range resolves itself into undulating country of 
some 20,000 acres, varying from 200 to 1500 feet 
in height, called the Layou Fiats. This district, 
which is very fertile and admirably adapted for 
the cultivation of cocoa, coffee, limes, rubber, 
spices, oranges, and almost every kind of tropical 
produce, has undergone rapid development since 
it was rendered accessible by the Imperial Road, 
which is 18 miles in length and extends to 
-BassinviUe. The road was begun in 1899, the 
cost, which was j^i5,ooo, being defrayed by an 
Imperial grant. When properly bridged and 
reduced to a suitable gradient for carts, it 
will be of more use to settlers for getting their 
produce to the coast than it is at present 
Roseau, the capital (population 3764), on the 
leeward side of the island, has only an open 
roadstead, but Prince Rupert's Bay, on the west 
coast, near the north of the island, is a very fine 
natural harbour which would make a splendid coal- 
ing stadon if properly developed. Palgrave, the 
great writer and traveller, considered the natural 
beauty of Dominica to surpass that of any island 
in the eastern or western tropics. Twenty years 
ago the island was a veritable " Sleepy Hollow " 
of poverty and decadence, but now signs of pro- 
gress and prosperity are In evidence on every 
side. 
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having failed, it was agreed by the treaty of Aix-' 
la-Chapelle, in 1748, that Dominica, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Tobago should be considered 
neutral, and that the Caribs should be left in 
undisturbed possession of them. In spite of 
this arrangement, the French, attracted by its 
great fertility, settled in the island and established 
plantations, but Dominica was wrested from them 
by the English in 1761, and assigned to Great 
Britain by the Peace of Paris in 1763. In 1778 
the island was invaded by a French force under 
the Marquis de Bouille, from Martinique, and 
capitulated on 7th September, after a stubborn 
resistance. Matters became critical for the J 
English, and island after island fell into the! 
hands of the French ; but Rodney saved the \ 
situation by inflicting a severe defeat on the 
French fleet under De Grasse in the memorable 
sea fight between Dominica and Guadeloupe on 
12th April 1782, and Dominica, with all the other 
islands except Tobago, was restored to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Versailles in the follow- 
ing year. The French republican, Victor 
Hugues, invaded the island with a force from 
Guadeloupe in 1795, but he was beaten off, and 
the only other attempt to seize it was in 1805, J 
when 4000 French soldiers under Genera! 
Grange landed, and, capturing Roseau, compeUedl 
the British Governor to retreat to Prince Rupert's 
Bay at the north. But the task of reducing the 
colony proved too much for the invaders, and 
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after burning Roseau — accidentally, it is stated — 
and exacting a payment of ^^12.000 from the 
inhabitants, they withdrew after five days. The 
centenary of this period, which is stil! spoken of 
locally as La Grange, was celebrated in Dominica 
in 1905, when an exchange of courtesies by cable 
look place between the officers of the Duke 
of Cornwall's Light Infantry, which formed part 
of the defending force, and the Administrator of 
the colony, A dinner was held in honour of 
the occasion, at which plate presented to the 
regiment by the grateful colonists was used. 

The local government in Dominica, which Oomrtltn- 
was incorporated with the Leeward Islands in 
1833, is conducted by an Administrator, assisted 
by an Executive Council of ten members. In 
July 1898, the Legislative Assembly, which was 
previously partly elected and partly nominated, 
passed an Act abrogating itself, and substituting 
the Crown Colony system. The new Council 
consists of twelve members, six official and six 
non-officials, all nominated by the Government 
under Royal letters patent. The Administrator 
presides in the absence of the Governor of the 
Leeward Islands from the Presidency. 

Roseau. — Mrs. Ogilvy's Hotel in Old Street is HotST 
comfortable and homely, and good accommodation 
can be had at Woodstom House (Mrs. Gordon), 
the Pension terms at both being 8s. 4d. per day, 
or ^8, 6s. 8d. per month. At the boarding- 
houses of Miss Shew, Miss Jolly, and Mrs. 
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Lawrence the terms are 8s. 4d. per day, 
special rates for a prolonged stay. 
■Mna of The island being very mountainous and 
infall heavy, it is difficult to keep the roads 
good repair, and consequently carriages are not 
plentiful, and there is no place where they are 
hired out as a business; but there is no great 
difficulty about obtaining one when required. 
Riding is the principal means of getting about. 
The local horses or ponies are small, but sturdy 
and sure-footed. They can be hired in Rosea) 
at from 6a. to 8s. 4d. for the day. On Sunda] 
most people go out of Roseau into the country, 
and it is advisable to requisition horses a few 
days before, if required for that day. 
r A coasting steamer of the Royal Mail Steam 
' Packet Company, which leaves Roseau every few 
days, gives visitors an opportunity of seeing many 
points of interest round the island. Fares : — 
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^Tie same steamer also visits Martinique and St. 
Lucia once a week, the day of departure being at 
present Thursday, and the return journey being 
Inade the following day. 

Cricket, tennis, and croquet are the principal spoi; 
amusements, and there are clubs devoted to each, f 
to which visitors are admitted if introduced by CroqiM 
members. Cycling is possible. There is fair river Fishing." 
md sea fishing, and excellent river bathing. Batbing, 

The newly-formed Roseau Club is a flourish- aoolal^^ 
ig institution, open to visitors upon introduction. ^ '^^^ 
"he Carnegie Free Library, overlooking the sea, ^^M 

is also accessible to visitors. ^^1 

Roseau, the chief town of Dominica, beyond its Principal 
historical associations, has little to commend itself, ^'*''**- 
though the country round is unequalled for beauty. 
It was in Roseau that I'ere Labat, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, met Madame Ouvernard, 
the pure-blooded Carib Queen of the island, who 
was at the lime of his visit one hundred years old, 
and presented to her a couple of bottles of eau- 
jje-vie ! The streets are wide, and paved with 
cobbles. They have a gutter running down the 
middle, which is practically impassable during a 
teopical downpour of rain. The houses are for 
the most part constructed of wood, but many 
Btand upon a stone foundation. A terrace of 
better-built houses faces the sea. Two fine iron 
jetties have been built for the convenience of 
passengers and trade. The town is connected 
■with the telephone system, which extends all over 
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the island, and it is lighted by the electric li^ 
the electricity being generated by water-power 
Office, from one of the rivers. The Post Office is situated 
almost opposite the new " Betl " jetty, and can be 
Boiaiiic seen from the steamer. The Botanic Gardens at 
the back of Roseau are well laid out, and form a 
never-failing source of interest to visitors, Almost 
every variety of tropical plant known can he seen 
there, and the oranges, limes, cocoa, rubber, nut- 
megs, pine-apples, &c., which are cultivated in 
quarter-acre patches, serve to show at a glance 
the advantages of the soil and c!imate of Domi- 
nica. The view from the hill at the back up the 
Market, valley can only be described as magnificent. The 
Market, situated to the left of the " Bell " jetty, 
and at the back of the Post Office, though less 
commodious than others in the West Indies, is 
well built, and amply serves its purpose. There 
is also a railed-off space which is used as an open 
market, for the use of which a small toll is exacted 
from those having wares and produce to sell. 
Early in the morning, during market hours, the 
scene here is busy and exceedingly diverting. 
Near the mouth of the Roseau River there is 
Sulphur also a fish market. The famous Sulphur Springs, 
which are said to afford a remarkable cure for 
rheumatism and aches and pains In general, are 
an hour's ride from Roseaa 
The Water- The excursion to the Waterfalls, a ride of rj 
hours, through the beautiful Roseau Valley, is 
deservedly popular. Another favourite expL'di- 
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tion, and one which will give the visitor an insight ' 

into the glories of tropica! scenery, is that to the 
Freshwater Lake in the interior of the island. The Fresi 
The late is situated at an altitude of 3000 feet, 
and can be reached on mule-back in from aj to 3 
hours. The ride is a delightful one, not the least 
pleasing feature of it being the shrill note and 
incessant humming of the humming-birds, the 
sound of which is in marked contrast to the 
funereal tone of the " SifHet Montagne," a bird of 
brilliant red and blue plumage, only to be found at 

altitudes in Dominica. The Freshwater Lake 
in itself presents no remarkable features ; but it is an 
object of awe and dread to the superstitious negro, 
who connects it with all kinds of terrifying fables. 
Some believe it to be bottomless, and connected 
by an underground channel with a certain part 
of the sea between Pointe Michel and Soufriere 
called L'Abys. They aver that this theory must 
be correct, for a Carib chief once dived into the 

and reappeared again at L'Abys. Others 
allege that a mermaid lives in the water, and that 
she will assuredly drag them to her subaqueous 
home unless they devoutly cross themselves and 
utter certain incantations ! There is a rude shelter 
by the side of the lake, where mules can be 
tied up while the visitor proceeds afoot to the 
famous Rosalie View. Here one of the most Rosalie 
magnificent vistas in the West Indies opens itself. ^'™' 
From a foreground of tall tree ferns, rubber trees, 
and a wealth of tropical foliage, stretch twelve 
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miles of densely -wooded valley and mounts 
ending in the dim and blue distance with the 
surf-fringed shore of Rosalie Bay on the windward 



The Boiling A visit to the Boiling Lake, which was dis- 
covered about twenty years ago by a party of 
three, headed by Dr. H. A. A. Nicholls, is alto- 
gether a more serious undertaking. The lake is 
really an active volcano, and may be described as 
a small geyser of boiling sulphur, about 300 feet 
long by zoo feet wide. The journey to it is 
arduous, and is not unattended with considerable 
risk. Visitors to the lake usually camp out in the 
woods, in order to enable them to begin the more 
difficult part of their journey in the early morning. 
Two mountains, each about 3000 feet high, have 
to be traversed, and the descent of the latter of 
these, the Morne Nicholls, is extremely dangerous, 
especially in wet weather, when the slightest slip 
may land one in a boiling spring at the bottom. 
Having safely negotiated these mountains, the 
"Valley of Desolation " is reached. Rightly has 
it received this appellation, for a more desolate 
locality it would be hard to find I Its chief 
characteristic is a number of springs of a variety 
of colours — coffee- coloured, red, black, and ashy- 
grey. After an hour's steady walking and climb- 
ing over Gargantuan boulders, the lake itself 
is reached. The sight is awe-inspiring indeed. 
Frequently a rumbling is heard, and a large 
column of water is ejected to a height of ro feet. 
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while periodically the whole of the lake is 
emptied by means, it is presumed, of some sub- 
terranean channel. A ride should be taken along 

lew Imperial Road, so named because it was T 
a gift to the island from the mother country, The 
views from Sylvania of the mountains, and from 
Lancashire through the valley to tlie sea, sev 
miles distant, are indescribably beautiful. A few 
miles farther on is Riversdale, situated at the ex- 
treme height of the Layou Flats. A ride or drive 
for a few miles along the Coast Road to thy north T 
or south of Roseau conveys to the European 
visitor a good idea of the dwellings and of the 
manners and customs of the West Indian peas- 
antry, which are a, never-ending source of interest. 
About two miles to the south of the town is the 
ifishing village of La Pointe Michel, which is 
fringed with graceful cocoa-nut palms. Many of 

residents are refugees from the Martinique 
villages which were destroyed by the eruptions of 
Mont Pele. A trip round the island in the Royal R 
Mail Steam Packet Company's coasting steamer 
Yarr is well worth taking, giving as it does an 
opportunity of soeing Prince Rupert's Bay and the 

' of Rodney's victory over De Grasse, By 
desirous of visiting the Caribs the coastal 
Steamer should be taken to Marigol, whence their 
Wtllement can be reached on foot or horseback, T 
the distance being i^Ieven miles. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE VIRGIM ISLANDS, GUADELOUPE AND 
MARTINIQUE 

THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

5/. Ursula's archipelago 

I Oeuerai The Virgin Islands consist of a group of islands 
I ^P"'^- to the eastward of Puerto Rico. The British 
islands in this group include Torlola, Virgin 
Gorda, Anegada, Jost van Dyke, Peter's Island 
and Salt Island, and numerous other small islets, 
with a total area of 5S square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 4908, or 98 to the square mile, flenmark 
owns St. Thomas, Si. John, and St. Croix (see 
page 26r), and America, Bieques or Crab Island, 
and Culebra, the two islands nearest to Puerto 
la. Rico. Tortola, the name of which is the Spanish 
for "turtle dove," is hilly and rugged. Mount Sage 
rising to a height of 1780 feet. It is an irregular 
shaped island, 10 miles long by 3J broad, and is 
divided from Virgin Gorda by a channel known as 
Sir Francis Drake's Channel, through which that 
great navigator took his ships on his way to attack 
Puerto Rico in 1595. Roadtown, the chief town 
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(population 400) is a port of registry. Jost v 
Dyke is a nigi'ed and mouataiuous little island due ^ ' 
west of TortoJa. Its name indicates its probable 
Dutch discovery and colonisation. Virgin Gorda virgin 
lies to the north-east of Tortola. It is square in '^°^^- 
shape, with two arms extending to the north-east 
and south-west, and it is almost broken into two 
distinct parts, the south-west peninsula being flat, 
while the rest is rugged and mountainous, Virgin 
Gorda Peak rising to a height of 1370 feet. On 
the north side is Gorda Sound, forming a capacious 
and well protected, though not very accessible, 
harbour, and the south-western end is strewn with 
huge masses of granite extending to the south 
in a series of islets, the most notable of which, 
from its likeness to a ruined city, is known as the 
Old or Fallen Jerusalem. Hakluyt thus described 
Virgin Gorda : " La Virgin Gorda is an high 
island and round, and seeing it you shall espie all 
the rest of the Virgines which he east and west 
one from another and are bare, without any trees." 
Anegada, the " inundated " island, is the most Anegada. 
northerly of the Leaser Antilles, It has an area 
of 13 square miles and a population of 300. 
Sombrero is an islet in the broad channel SomLrero. 
dividing the Virgin Islands from the Leeward 
Islands, to neither of which it belongs at present, 
though it is British. It was formerly leased to a 
company which exported phosphates of lime, but 
the lease expired in 1893. On August 10, 1904, 
an Order in Council was p.issed annexing the island 
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to the Leewa.rd Islands at a date to be appointed 
by the Governor by proclamation. In shape Jfe 
is like a hat — hence its name — and it rises a baH 
rock from the sea to a height of 40 feet. 
3, A small quantity of sugar is produced by 
peasants, who own and cultivate the land in the 
Vii^in Islands. They also raise cattle and catch 
fish. They take their produce in small boats to 
St. Thomas, and this constant sailing among the 
reefs and currents which surround the Virgin 
Islands makes them the finest seamen in the West 
Indies. They are a hardy, intelligent race, re- 
markably distinct from the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring islands. Their trade and inter- 
course is with the Danish islands, and to a 
smaller extent with Hayti and San Domingo, 
Fibrous plants, such as agaves and bromelias, 
grow wild in Tortola. The currency consists 
almost entirely of Danish silver and copper, which 
are not, however, legal tender. 

The fioancia] position of the colony is shown 
by the following comparative table of its revenue 
and expenditure, and imports and exports, for th^ 
last six years : — 
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THE VIRGIN ISLANDS ; 

the year were as 



The principal exports 
follows : — 



The climate of the Virgin Islands i 
healthy than that of many other West Indian 
islands, the heat not heing so great. The islands 
are subject to droughts and are much exposed to 
hurricanes. 

Tortola is said to have heen first settled by Hirtory. 
Dutch buccaneers in 1648, who were driven out ^^h 
by Englishmen of the same profession in 1666. ^^^| 
The island and its dependencies were soon afler- ^^^H 
wards annexed to the Leeward Islands Govern- ^^* 
ment in a commission granted by Charles II. to 
Sir William Stapleion. 

A civil government and courts of justice were Conatltu- 
eatablished in the British Virgin Islands in 1773. 
In April 1867 an ordinance was passed to amend 
the constitution of the colony. It was therein 
enacted chat a Legislative Council should be con- 
stituted, to consist of the' Colonial Secretary, the 
Colonial Treasurer, and not more than three un- 
official mecoljers to be nominated by the Adminis- 
trator of the government This ordinance was 
repealed isl May 190*, under which the Governor 
of the Leeward Islands ordains the laws. There 
is also an Executive Council. 
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GUADELOUPE 

The twin French islands 

Guadeloupe, with an area of 619 square miles, 
is 79 miles north of Martinique. Properly speak- 
ing, it consists of two islands, Grande Terre (255 
square miles) and Basse Terre {364 square miles), 
which are separated by the Riviere Salee, a salt 
river which is 4 mites long. The island is vol- 
canic and the highest peak, La Soufri^re (4900 
feet), has numerous small craters, some of which 
still emit sulphurous fumes. At the side is the 
crater of I'Echelle, which has several active outlets. 
Grande Terre, which is the eastern portion, is flat, 
while the western division, Basse Terre, is very 
mountainous. The chief town is Pointe-k-Pitre, in 
Grande Terre, the population of which is 20,000, 
hill Basse Terre (population 7762} is the seat of 
government. 
B. Sugar, which Is cultivated mainly in Granddf 
Terre, is still the principal crop of Guadeloupe; 
but cereals, cocoa, coffee, cotton, manioc, yams, 
and potatoes are also produced. 

The average temperature of Guadeloupe during 
the tourist months is 6S° Fahr., and the climate is 
quite heahhy. The rainy season extends from 
July to November, the cool season from December 
to March, and the dry season from April to June. 
The island has numerous warm bath resorts, 
notably Eau de DolS, Sofaia, and Bainsjauoes. 
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Guadeloupe, which was discovered by Columbus History, 
n 1493, and was so named by him as a compli- 
ment lo ihe monks of the monastery of Guadaloup 
in Estremadura, was first occupied by the French in 
163s, and captured by the English in 1 759, After 
that it constantly changed hands between the ti 
but after its capture by the French in 1810 it was 
handed to Sweden, by whom it was, however, 
relinquished in 1S14. In the next year it was 
again taken by the English, but restored to the 
French by the peace of 1815. 

Guadeloupe has several dependencies, namely, 
La D^sirade, 6 miles to the east, with an area of La D&iia 
10 squaje miles; Marie Galante, 16 miles to the Marie 
south-east ; Les Saintes, a former strategic position ^^ s^^[, 
of great importance, 7 miles to the south, and 
Sl Bartholomew, a description of which is given 
elsewhere, 95 miles to the north-west. Marie 
Galante was discovered by Columbus in 1493, 
and named by him after his ship, It was first 
settled by the French in 1647. The western 
coast is low, but the island rises gradually towards 
the north. Its population is about 14,000, and 
the soil is productive and yields the usual West 
Indian products abundantly. 

The administration of Guadeloupe and its de- { 
pendencies is vested in a Governor, who is assisted ° 
by a Privy Council and has under his order a 
Director of the Interior, a Procurator-General, and 
a. Paymaster, There is also an elective General 
Council. The colony is divided into three arron- 
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dissemcnts, and comprises thirty-four commm 

with elective municipalities. 

The AmilU and Anaida hotels at Basse Terj 
and the Germain hotel at Pointe-A-Pitre 
recommended. The charges are moderate — 
Pension lo lo 12 francs pet day. 
jf Horses and carriages are readily obtainable, 
^°^" Basse Terre is connected with the other parts of 
the island by a steamboat service and motor cars. 
The fare from Pointe-?t-Pitre to Basse Terre by 
steamer is 1 1 francs, 



MARTINIQUE 

The home of the Empress Josephine 



I The island of Martinique is historically in- 
teresting as being the birthplace and early home 
of the Empress Josephine, and also the residence 
for some years of t'ran^oise d'Aubign^, who 
married Scarron, and was afterwards celebrated 
as Madame de Maintenon. The father of the 
Empress, M. de la Pagerie, was practically ruined 
by a terrible hurricane in 1767, in which 1600 
persons perished. The island, of which the 
population is 203,781, is of an elongated shape, 
its extreme length being 49 miles, and breadth 13 
miles. It is very mountainous, the highest eleva- 
tion being Mont PeJe, rising to a height of about 
4500 feet. The other mountains of Martinique 
are the three Pitons of Carbet, the highest of 
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which is ahout 3900 feet above the level of the 
sea, Mount Conil, la Ba]ata, which is about 
1900 feet, le Mont Vert, le Vespre, whence 
the view extends over the east and south of the 
island, and le Vauchin, on the slopes and 
summit of which is cultivated the finest coffee 
in the island. The town of St. Pierre, which 
was the chief commercial centre of Martinique, 
having been completely efiaced through the 
eruption of Mont Pe!^ in the manner described 
below. Fort de France, the capital, with a popu- 
lation of i7.a74i 's now the principal commercial 
town of the island. It has a magnificent harbour, 
which is protected by three forts. 

Sugar is the principal industry of Martinique, ludUEtrie 
and this crop suffered less from the eruptions of 
1902 than cocoa, which is mainly grown i 
north of the island. Coffee, indigo, mahogany 
and cinnamon also figure among the exports. 

During the months of November, December, ( 
January, and February the north wind prevails, 
and under its cooling influence the thermometer 
descends as low as 75' Fahr. in the towns and 
66° Fahr. in the higher situations. The east wind 
blows from March to June, during which months 
the climate is delightful. 

The date of the discovery of Martinique is HlHtory. 
uncertain, but it is believed that the event took 
place in either 1493 or igoz. It was first settled 
by France in 1635, but was captured by the 
English in 1762, to be restored in the following 
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year, Like Guadeloupe, It constantly changi 
hands between France and Great Britain, 
from 1794 to 1800 it was the headquarters of 
British forces in the West Indies, 

Martinique is adminislered by a Governor, 

"""^ assisted by a Privy Council, and controlled by 

an elective General Council of 36 members. The 

^L island is divided into two arrondis semen ts — Fort 

^1 de France and St. Pierre — 9 cantons and 32 

H communes, regulated by the French law of 1S84. 

Katoli. Fort de France. — The Hotel de I' Europe and 

■ the Grand Hotel, facing the Savannah, are both 

J recommended — Pension about jo francs per day. 

H There are no boarding-houses in Martinique ; but 

^m those who wish to make a stay will always be able 

H to find accommodation outside the hotels, either 

^1 by taking a whole house, which may be hired at 

H from 100 to tao francs per month, according to 

F size, or by taking furnished apartments at a charge 

of two or three francs per diem, according to size 

and position. Washing is cheap and g 

The roads are good, well cared for, and well 
suited for carriages, but the gradients are steep. 
Frtnclpaa Whatever other points of interest the travelh 
may find in the West Indies, a visit to the 
town of St. Pierre and a sight of Mont Pel^ amp] 
I repay him for the voyage from England. 

I Before the disaster, as the writer can testii 

Bl Pierre. St. Pierre was one of the prettiest and brightest 
I towns in the West Indies. It was for all the world 

^ hke a small French provincial city, with its cabarets 

u 
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and cafes, at the tables of which the Martinicans 
passed their leisure hours. A long, well-paved 
street ran the whole length of the town, and the 
houses on either side, with red roofs and green 
jalousies, were far better built than those in the 
neighbouring islands. Neat the centre of the town 
was the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and along the 
sea front a shady boulevard, much resorted to by 
t\\^J!Aneurs of the doomed city. 

On the fateful 8th May igoa, after many pre- Eruption c 
monitory symptoms, which were ignored by the 
majority of the people, a huge mass of fiery 
vapour burst from the side of Mont Pele and 
enveloped the Iowa, including the Opera House, 
the Cathedral, and the residences of the principal 
inhabitants, bringing death and destruction in its 
track. Indeed, not a building escaped the ravag- 
ing Sames, and it is computed thai fully 40,0 
persons instantaneously lost their lives through 
asphyxiation or burring. Such a sight as Pliny 
witnessed in 79 a.d. was to be observed again at 
St. Pierre, and visitors to the spot will realise 
that here only in the world is a modern repetition 
of the ancient catastrophe. The unfortunate 
town, which is rapidly becoming overgr 
bush, contains no treasures of Grecian or modern 
art, and will probably never be considered worth 
the labour of clearing, but by the shore much 
digging has been undertaken with a view to the 
possible re-establish men I of St. Pierre, and such 
articles as molten and flattened globes, door- 
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handles of gloss, and other interesting relics 
the disaster, are still to be found. On the hill 
above, the residents point with pride to a 
of which, while the Cathedral perished and with 
other large buildings is now only a mass 
writhen and blistered iron girders, the image 
cross were untouched by fire or ash. 

Of all those actually in St. Pierre only one mi 
escaped, a criminal in the condemned cell, 
building was situated with its back to the volcano, 
and, being of massive stone, with a grated window 
facing seaward, neither flame nor ash could enter. 
His escape was not for long, as the shock was 
great that he died from it two days after he wi 
rescued. 

The disaster has been graphically descril 
by Mr. F. H, Walkins. St. Pierre, nearly a mile 
in length, lay to the north-east of the island, in 
a cup-shaped valley enclosed by well-defined 
spurs of hills running down to the sea. It 
contained a fine cathedral, a bishop's palace, 
a governor's residence, and spacious barracks. 
Towering over the back of St. Pierre rose the 
lofty, solitary and majestic peak, Mont PeliJ 
(4438 feet high). For three months prior to the 
great outburst signs of active disturbance were 
manifest, and on the 2Sth April 19OZ, at 8 a.m., 
the neighbourhood was darkened as by a total 
eclipse of the sun. A shower of fine white 
ashes fell steadily for two hours, covering the 
district north of St. Pierre to the depth of nearly 
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half an inch. When the fail of ashes ceased, the 
weather remained gloomy and calm, and the crater 
still continued to emit smoke. Excessive heat 
was experienced throughout the West Indies at 
this time. The volcano increased in activity 
until the 2nd and 3rd of May, when a tremendous 
outburst of fire and lava overwhelmed the large 
Gu^rin sugar estate, situated to the north of St. 
Pierre, hurying, it is estimated, more than 150 
persons. Although the fall of ashes did not 
cease, and some of the inhabitants left for St. 
Lucia, most persons in Martinique were in hopes 
that this was the culminating effort of Mont Pel^ ; 
and these hopes were heightened on Wednesday, 
7th May, by the news that the St. Vincent Sou- 
frijjre was in eruption, and by the thought that the 
Martinique volcano would thereby be relieved. 

After the destruction of the GuiSrin and other 
estates to the north, the terrified and destitute 
labourers crowded into St, Pierre, to the number 
of 5000, thus adding considerably to those 
destined to meet their fate in the crowning act of 
destruction. 

The morning of the 8th May dawned on St. 
Pierre with nothing to distinguish it from the 
others of the previous week. With the exception 
of smoke issuing from Mont Pel^, no signs of 
impending disaster were apparent. Being a _/?ft 
d'obiigation, the stores and shops were closed. 
In the roadstead lay about seventeen vessels of 
different sizes, among them being the lioraima, a 
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fine steamer of the Quebec Line. To the north, 
opposite what had Ijeen the Guerin estate, the 
cable -ship Grappkr was busily restoring tele- 
graphic communication with the northern islands. 
About seven o'clock the Scrutton steamer Roddam 
steamed up, but owing to some quarantine dif- 
ficulties she was ordered to the place set apart for 
the ships in quarantine, and one anchor had been 
let go about eight o'clock. By being thus moored 
slightly out of the full force of the eruption, the 
Roddam probably escaped the fate of the other 
vessels. In a moment, without warning, came the 
awful catastrophe. Those who survived stated 
that the whole side of the mountain seemed to 
gape open, and from the fissure belched a lurid 
whirlwind of fire, wreathing itself into vast masses 
of flame as it descended with terrible speed upon 
the doomed town. Before the true extent of their 
peril could be grasped, the fiery mass swept like a 
river over the town, and, pushing the very waters 
of the sea before it, set the ships ablaze. In a few 
seconds, when the flames of the volcano had spent 
themselves, molten masses of lava and ashes, 
accompanied by a dense sulphurous vapour, 
asphyxiated those who had escaped death by fire 
and shock. The sulphurous fumes hung over 
the town for some minutes before being dissipated 
by a faint breeze, and then succeeded utter dark- 
ness, illumined by the burning houses and ships 
from which proceeded the shrieks of the few 
survivors. The Grappkr was the first vessel to 
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calch fire, and was soon seen to turn over and dis- 
appear, capsized probably by a sort of tidal wave 
caused by the force of the explosion. Some of 
those down in the hold and in the forepart of the 
Roraima managed to escape, but the steamer was 
burned fo a mere shell. The Roddam alone 
escaped. Soon after her anchoring in the quar- 
antine grounds the eruption took place, and im- 
mediately afterwards molten lava fell on the ship. 
In a few minutes a second explosion took place, 
causing the sea to become a raging caldron, and 
this appears to have parted her anchor and caused 
her to drift. On hoard were fifteen labourers from 
Grenada looking after the cargo, seven of whom 
were roasted alive on the deck, while eight jumped 
overboard- The chief engineer, the first and 
second officers, and the supercargo lost their 
lives. Of the forty persons who left St. Lucia, 
only ten or twelve returned alive after taking nine 
hours to steam forty miles. Severely burned on 
his hands and face. Captain Freeman managed to 
bring his vessel to port." 

The French cruiser Suchct landed search parties 
at I A.M. on the gth, but they were unable to 
penetrate into the town, which was still in 6ames. 
Some of the streets were lined with corpses. The 
only person in the town reported to be saved was 
the criminal referred to above, though many re- 
fugees reached Fort de France before the disaster. 

By an irony of fate [he Roddam^ which, like 
H-M,S, Calliope at Samoa, was the only vessel 
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saved from destruction, became a total wreck in 
the Yellow Sea on September 26, 1905. 

A word may be added with regard to the name 
of the mountain, which is often incorrectly given as 
Mont Pel6e, while it is really Mont Pele or La 
Montagne Pel^e, "the bald mountain." To call 
it Mont Pelee is as ungrammatical as it would be 
to call the highest mountain in Europe Mont 
Blanche or la Montagne Blanc. It is a point of 
interest in connection with the name of the moun- 
tain that in Hawaii the goddess Pel^ is credited 
with a volcanic residence, and at Kilauea the 
tassels of fused obsidian are known as Pelt's hair ! 



CHAPTER XV 

ST. THOMAS, ST. JOHN, ST. CROIX, ST. MARTIN, 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW 

ST. THOMAS 

The Buccaneer^ Retreat 

From its geographical position and fine harbour Oeneral 
St. Thomas has long maintained an important ^ 
position in the West Indies, being the head- 
quarters of several lines of steamers, a coaling 
station, and a port of refuge. There is always a 
good stock of coals kept there, and the island is 
therefore unrivalled for its facilities for the expedi- 
tious coaling of steamers by day or night ; and on 
account of its superior docking arrangements, ship- 
yards, and repair shops, it offers considerable 
advantages. The island is the headquarters of 
the West India and Panama Telegraph Company 
and the Hamburg-American Line, the vessels of 
which make nearly 200 entries into the port in 
the course of a year. The population amounts 
to about 11,000 souls, but, owing to emigration, 
principally to the neighbouring republics of San 
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Domingo and Hayti, and to the United States * 
America, it has declined in recent years. 

Steam communication with Europe, Americi 
and the colonies to windward and leeward t 
is frequent. The French mail calls once a 
month from Havre and Bordeaux — with an inter- 
colonial boat from Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
branching off to ports of Puerto Rico, San 
Domingo, and Hayti ; the German mail, from 
Hamburg, some six times a month, with an inter- 
colonial service to Hayti and San Domingo 
monthly ; and the Danish Line (East Asiatic), from 
Copenhagen via Hamburg and Spain, monthly, 
with an intercolonial service to the Dutch colonies 
and St. Kitts fortnightly. The New York service 
is performed by the steamers of the Quebec Line 
at irregular dates. In addition, mention may be 
made of a monthly service by the West India and 
Pacific Company from Liverpool, proceeding to 
Colon, Jamaica, &c. Owing to these numerous 
opportunities, St. Thomas is easily reached from 
any of the islands, or Venezuela, Mexico, and 
Cenlral America- The island, which is about 
13 miles long and 3 miles wide, is of volcanic 
origin, having a range of hills running east and 
west, which slope down to the sea. Charlotte 
Amalia, the principal town, is built upon three 
spurs of a mountain, and it is easy to see that 
the harbour is an extinct volcano. 
I. Sugar is the principal industry of St. Thomas 
Bay-rum is also manufactured from leaves groilt 
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in the neighbouring island of St. John, and tropical 
fruits and ground provisions are produced in con- 
siderable quantities, 

The climate of St. Thomas is healthy for Euro- eiimata. 
peans, and particularly enjoyable during the winter 
months. 

Columbus found St. Thomas inhabited by Htitory. 
Caribs and Arawaks when he discovered the 
island in 1493, In 1657 it was colonised by the 
Dutch, but the colonists departed to New York, 
giving place to the English twenty years later. 
It is the oldest of the three Danish colonies in ■ 
the West Indies, having been taken possession of 
on behalf of the Danish Crown on 30th March 
1666. In 1671 the Danish West India and 
Guiana Company was formed in Copenhagen, 
and acquired the island. After slavery 1 
[roduced in 1680 St. Thomas enjoyed great pros- 
perity. The island was purchased from the com- 
pany in 1755, and the King of Denmark took the 
government into his own hands, throwing open the 
port to all nations in 1764. The British held the 
island for ten months in 1801, and again from 
1807 to 1815, when it was restored to Denmark, 
in whose hands it has since remained. Slavery 
was abohshed in the island in 1848. In 1867 a 
proclamation was issued announcing the approach- 
ing cession of the island to the United States, 
but the Senate refused to ratify the Convention, 
and negotiations were broken off; in the year 
1901 negotiations were again opened foe the pur- 
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ibeard's minutes' walk up the hills to Blackbeard's at 
Bluebeard's Castle will repay the pedestrian. 
They ace supposed to have been the headquarters 
of two celebrated buccaneers, and many romantic 
tales are told regarding them. Bluebeard's Castle 
was really buih by the Government in 1689, and 
Blackbeard's a few years before. 

The above hints are intended for those who 
are only a few hours in St. Thomas. For those 
whose stay extends over several days there are 
many interesting excursions which can be made 
on foot or on horseback. Among the expeditions 
recommended by Mr. Lightbouro, whose name is 
so well known in St. Thomas, are:— 

(i) From town to the east end of the isU 
Ifay. commonly known as Water Bay. — For driving, 
strong horse is needed, as there is a steep ascent, 
and the return journey must be over the same 
road. 

(z) From the main road to Tetu estate, passing 
on the way Benders and Bovoni. — By doing this the 
tourist is able to visit the Mangrove Lagoon, at 
Bovoni ; and if he procures a boat from the fisher- 
men there, which, as a rule, can easily be done, 
and takes a row across the lagoon, he will have a 
unique experience, which will probably leave many 
pleasant recollections behind. But let him not 
forget to provide the wherewithal to sustain life, 
and, above all, remember that the heat of the 
tropical sun demands respect. 

(3) From the hamlet of Mafolie, around to St 
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Peter's, Brown's, Solberg, and down Frenchman's 
Hill. — This route is unsurpassed for the charming 
character of the scenery, and will give a good 
sight of the most fertile part of the island. 

(4) From town to the west leading past Nislcy, 
Moskito Bay, John Brewer's Bay, and ascending 
the hill to Bonne Esp^rance, and round the 
north side of the island down Frenchman's HilL 
— This route will give a more varied scenery, a 
further view of the island, and, if the day is clear, 
an interesting sight of the cays and islets to the 
north, and those to the east forming the Virgin 
Islands group. 

There are also numerous excursions which can 
be made by boat, notably across lo the German 
Wharf, climbing thence up the hill to Cowell's 
Battery, to Frenchman's Bay, &c. 



ST. JOHN 

A dependency of St. Thomas 

The small island of St. John belongs to the e 
municipality of St. Thomas. It has an area of 
21 square miles, but a population of only 918 
souls, and is situated about three miles east of 
St. Thomas. The Danes took formal possession 
of it in 1684, but it was not properly settled 
with respect to population until 1 7 1 6, when 
permission was given to sixteen of the inhabit- 
ants of St. Thomas to cultivate thai island. 
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In the days when sugar was king it containi 
several very valuable estates, and naturally a 
much larger population. For instance, at the 
beginning of this century it had about 3000 
whites and free coloured persons, besides 2500 
slaves, and this was its condition up to the time 
of emancipation. The "bay leaf" tree {Pimenta 
acris), the leaves of which are used in the manu- 
facture of that most agreeable toilet requisili 
known as bay-rum, of which there are severs 
manufactories in St. Thomas, and which has 
come so popular throughout America, is a groi 
of this island. 

Notwithstanding the unimportance of the place, 
those who have a day or two to spare, and can 
enjoy a little boating as well as "roughing it" 
in the matter of accommodation, will find that a 
trip there will fully repay them. There is much 
fine scenery about St. John, and the island has 
a romantic side to its history, having enjoyed 
own little slave insurrection in the old days li 
gone by. 

ST. CROIX 
Daimark's largest West Indian Island 

il St. Croix or Santa Cruz lies 40 miles south- 
^•P^''*- south-east of St. Thomas. Its total area is only 
74 square miles, and its population 19,683. A 
range of hills runs parallel to the coast at the 
western end, the highest peak being Blue Moun- 
tain. The principal towns are Bassin and Chris- 
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tiansted on the north shore and West End, or 
Fredericksted at the western end, which is com- 
mercially the more important town. 

Sugar cultivation is the principal industry, and n 
there are about one hundred sugar estates in the 
island. A central sugar factory was established 
by the Governmenl in 1876, which still continues 
to work, and in the West End quarter of the island 
another, Le Grange, has been established by private 
enterprise. Breeding of cattle is carried c 
chiefly in aid of the sugar cultivation, with a view 
to providing the necessary stock of working cattle, 
oxen and mules. St. Croix produces all kinds of 
tropical fruits in abundance, and efforts have been 
made in recent years by one or two planters, not 
unsuccessfully, to cultivate such fruit as oranges 
and bananas systematically for local use and with 
a view to exporting them in the future. 

The climate of Santa Cruz is very similar to, taimaMi 
though rather hotter than, ihat of St. Thomas, but 
it is well suited to Europeans. During the greater 
part of the year a fresh trade-wind from the e 
is blowing. The wettest season extends from 
August to December. 

The history of the small island of St. Croix g 
is brief and uneventful. It was discovered by 
Columbus on his second voyage, and in 1643 it 
was inhabited by two distinct parties of English 
and Dutch. They quarrelled, however, and the 
Dutch were expelled. In i6go the English were 
defeated by Spaniards, who in their turn yielded 
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to i6o Frenchmen from St. Kitts. France en- 
trusted Ihe island to the Knights of Malta in 
1651, and in 1733 it was purchased by King 
Christian VI, of Denmark, In 1801 it was taken 
Liy the English, but restored to the Danes aft( 
a few months. Captured again by the Ei 
under Sir Alexander Cochrane in 1807, it remai] 
British until 1814, when it was again handed to 
the Danes. 

1 Christiansted, Mr. Pentheney's hotel is re- 
commended. 
Keaufi of There is regular semi-weekly communicatit 
vith St. Thomas by means of the governmi 
packet schooner Viking, sailing from JJassin, 
Steam communication between the islands has 
been a long-recognised need, but one which it has 
so far been found impossible to supply. The 
Quebec line of steamers, however, proceed as a 
rule from St, Thomas to West End or Ftederick- 
sted on their outward voyages. The roads of the 
island are good, and well suited for cyclists. 
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ST. MARTIN 

The join t-owntd Island 



St. Martin, which ties between Anguilla and 
St. Bartholomew, is partly French and partly 
Dutch, Twenty square miles of the island be- 
long to France, and form a dependency of 
Guadeloupe, and 18 square miles belong 10 
Holland, and form with Saba a dependency of 
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Curasao. It rises to a height of 1920 feet above 
the sea, and it has only a small cultivable area. 

Salt is the principal industry of both colonies, influBtrioB 
and sugar and live stock are also exported. 
The chief settlement in the French portion Is 
Marigot, and in the Dutch, Philippsburg, The 
population is 8724, 

The island was occupied by the French free- : 
hooters, and by the Spaniards between 1640 and 
1648, in which year it was divided between the 
French and the Dutch. Regarding the origin of 
its joint ownership, the story is told that a Dutch- 
man and a Frenchman visited the island, and 
started to walk round it from a certain point o 
the coast, agreeing to divide the island between 
them by a line drawn from the point whence they 
started to that at which they met. The astute 
Dutchman was a slower walker than the French- 
man, but he started off towards the more valuable 
end of the island — thai in which salt-ponds are 
situated. Thus, while the larger portion fell ( 
France, Holland secured the richer part of St. 
Martin. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
Guadtloup^s small Dependency 

St. Bartholomew lies to the south of Anguilla, Oeneral 
and 108 miles to the north-west of the French 
island of Guadeloupe, of which it is a dependency. 
Its 8 square miles are very mountainous, and its 
soil, in spite of a scarcity of moisture, is not 
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unfertile. Bananas, quassia, and tamarinds are 
exported. • The chief town is Gustavia, near the 
port, which is not very accessible. The island, 
which was occupied by the French in 1648, was 
ceded to Sweden in 1784, but it was restored to 
France in 1877. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CUBA, PUERTO RICO, CURAI^AO, 
ST. EU5TAT1US 



Tlu Black Republic 

The highly fertile island of Hayti is divided General 
between the two independent Republics of Hayti, 
which occupies 9242 square miles at the western 
end, and San Domingo, with an area of 10,596 
squaje miles at the eastern end- The foimer has 
a population of 800,000, and ihe latter 500,000. 

Next to Cuba, Hayti is the largest of the West 
Indian islands, its greatest length being 407 miles, 
its extreme breadth 160 miles, and its total area 
29,838 square miles, or about the same as that of 
Ireland, It is separated from Cuba by the wind- 
ward passage, the width of which from Cape Maisi 
in Cuba to Mole St. Nicolas in Hayti is 130 
miles. In shape the island has been compared to 
a turtle, its eastern projection forming the head 
and the two western peninsulas the hinder limbs. 
The island is decidedly mountainous, bul there 
are large and fertile plains between the several 
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groups. There are three distinct ranges 
mountains, all extending east and west. 
tUtnatrlM. In Hayti tobacco and sugar ate cultivated, 
and the island is supposed to possess valuable 
deposits of coal, copper, and other minerals. 
Sugar is extensively cultivated in San Domingo, 
and tobacco, coffee, bananas, and cocoa are also 
exported, together with mahogany, cedar, and 
satinwoods. No attempt has as yet been made 
to develop the deposits of iron, gold, copper, 
and salt, which are known to exist in the island. 

The climate of Hayti is hot and moist, 
thermometer in the plains often rising to 96° Fahr. 
and sometimes ioo° Fahr. Rains are heaviest and 
most frequent in May and June, when the rivers 
often flood the plains; Hurricanes are not 
frequent, but gales often occur. 

Columbus visited Hayti from Cuba, landing at 
Mole SL Nicolas on 6th December 1492. He 
found the island inhabited by 2,000,000 aborigines, 
who called the island Hayti, the "Mountainous 
Country," and Quisquica, the " Vast Country " ; 
but Columbus changed the name to Espagnola, or 
Little Spain, which was latinised to Hispaniola. 
Adventurers from Europe, attracted by the usual 
tales of gold, flocked to the island, and after thirty 
years the natives, whom they cruelly maltreated, 
were crushed out of existence. In 1505 negroes 
were first introduced into the island, and by royal 
edict, in the year 1517, the importation of 4000 
negroes a year was authorised. In 1630 a mixed 
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colony of French and English, who were driven 
out of St. Kitls, and had established themselves 
at Tortuga, where they became formidable under 
the name of buccaneers, settled in Hayti, and 
in 1697 the part of the island which they held 
was ceded by the Treaty of Ryswick to France. 
After 17?^ the colony, which was called Saint 
Dominiguf, flourished, and it continued to prosper 
until the French Revolution of 1789, when the 
free people of colour demanded that the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution should be extended 
to them. This was opposed by the whites, and 
the two classes were at enmity. 

In 1791 a decree was passed giving mulalloes 
al! the rights of French citizens, but in the same 
year the decree was reversed, and the mulattoes 
fought with the blacks against the whites in a war 
which began with an insurrection of the slaves. 
In 1793 the abolition of slavery was proclaimed, 
and the English invaded the island. Toussaint 
I'OuvertUTe, the leader of the blacks, helped the 
French, and was made Com mander-in Chief of 
ihe French army. The English were driven out, 
and the French became masters of the whole 
island, which had been ceded to them by the 
Treaty of Basle three years previously. Tous- 
saint in iSot adopted a constitutional form of 
government, in which he was to be President for 
life ; but Bonaparte, then First Consul, determining 
to reduce the colony and restore slavery, sent out 
25,000 troops under General Leclerc. The blacks 
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retired to the mountains, but a desultory 
kept up until Jjcclerc cajoled the native chiefs 
into a suspension of hostihties, and, having invited 
Toussaint to an interview, seized him and sent him 
to France, where he died in prison in 1803. The 
blacks were infuriated, and renewed the struggle 
under General Dessalines, In 1803, on the 
approach of an English fleet, the French agreed 
to evacuate the island, and in 1804 independence 
was declared, and the aboriginal name of Hayti 
revived. Dessalines was made Governor for life, 
but later in the year be proclaimed himself 
Emperor. He was assassinated in 1806, and two 
rival chiefs, Cristophe and Potion, established 
themselves in the north and south respectively; 
while the Spaniards retook the eastern part of the 
island, which they called Santo Domingo. Petion 
died in 1S18, and, Cristophe having committed 
suicide in 1820, General Royer became master of 
the whole of the western end of the island, and ii 
i8z2, taking advantage of dissensions in Uld 
Spanish part, he invaded it and captured ther 
whole of it. The entire island was then called 
Hayti, but in 1843 he was driven out by a revolu- 
tion, and in 1S44 the people in the eastern end 
established the Dominican Republic, and I 
that date the two political divisions have 1 
maintained. 

The Govemmeiit of Hayti is administered by 
a President and two Chambers, the members of 
which hold office according to a constitution which 
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dates from rSSg. In the case of San Domingo, 
the Govemiiient is in the hands of a National 
Congress of twenty-four deputies, a President with 
executive power, elected by an electoral college, 
and an Administrative Ministry, appointed by the 
President, Hayti has an army of 7000 men and 
six third-class cruisers, and San Domingo has also 
a small army and a few gunboats. 

CUBA 

Tlu Pearl of the Antilles 

Cuba lies 140 miles to the south of Florida, o 
from which it is separated by the Straits of Florida, v^^^ 
It is 730 miles in length, and has an area, includ- 
ing the small Isle of Pines, of 44,000 square miles. ^^_ 
The total population of the island is now over ^^^| 
1,570,000. The eastern end of Cuba is very ^^^| 
mountainous, but in the centre there are low ^^H 
rolling plains and small valleys. 

Cuba being only just within the tropics, is not OllsiaM. 
so hot as other West Indian islands. The mean 
annual temperature at Havana is only 77' Fahr,, 
but inland and on the south coast it is greater. 
The rainy season extends from May to October, 
the mean annual rainfall being 52 inches, 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus on his first HUtanr- 
voyage, on 28th October 1493. He called it 
Juana, after Prince John, son of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, but after Ferdinand's death it was called 
Fernandina after him. It was subsequently styled 
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Santit^o after the patron saint of Spain, and sdll 
later Ave Maria, before it reverted to its original 
native name, Cuba. In 1511 Diego fitted out an 
expedition, which set out for Cuba and founded 
Santiago. The town of San Cristobal de la 
Havana was established in 1515, at the spot 
where Batabano now stands, but four years later 
the name was transferred to the present capit^J 
Havana was attacked and reduced by FrenchJ 
privateers in 7538, and again in 1554 it was 
destroyed by the French, In 15S0 a period of 
long prosperity was opened for Cuba, when thi; 
cultivation of tobacco and sugar was begun and 
slavery introduced. Havana was captured by 
an English fleet and army under Albemarle in 
176a, but it was restored to Spain by the Treaty 
of Paris in the following year. The most brilliant 
period of the island's existence began in 1790, 
under the governorship of Las Casas. In 1S48, 
President Polk suggested the transfer of the island 
to the United States for §1,000,000. During the 
Spanish- American war in 1898, Santiago was cap- 
tured by the United States, and by the Peace 
Commission at Paris of December 10 in the same 
year the island was given up by Spain, and then 
became an independent state. 
Conatltn- Cuba is an Independent Republic under the 
protection of the United States. For elector! 
purposes it is divided into six provinces. 
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PUERTO RICO 

Amtrica's IVtsI Indian colony 

Puerto Rico, which lies 70 miles east of Hayli, OeneraJ 
and an equal distance west of St. Thomas and St. ^^"^ 
KJtIs, is 108 miles long, the total area being 3530 
square miles, or slightly less than that of Jamaica, 
Its population is very nearly a million. A range 
of hills runs east and west, the highest peak, EI 
Yunque, at the north-east corner, rising to 3600 
feel. The island is one of great natural fertility. 
San Juan, the capital, on the northern side, is 3. town ■ 
of the Spanish type, which used to be wallud and | 
strongly fortified. It is picturesquely situated c 
one of the promontories of an almost landlocked J 
harbour. The fortifications which still exist are | 
of great age, and, being constructed on the 1 
scientific tines of the seventeenth century, areJ 
extremely complex. Ponce, which is the nextj 
town of importance, is situated on the south 1 
side of the island. The main roads are excep* . 
tionally good, and the scenery on the drive I 
over the mountains from San Juan to Ponce, as I 
weil as that from Cayey to Guayama, of great -I 
beauty. Ahogether, from its natural charm, from J 
its long colonisation by the Spaniards, who 1 
apajed no expense in making it their home and 1 
in reproducing home conditions, a visit to this J 
island amply repays the tourist. 
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Under the Spanish regime coffee v 
cip;il industry of the island, but since the American 
occupation, sugar, which is so highly protected by 
the Dingley Tariff, has taken first place among the 
exports of the island, with tobacco, its no less 
favoured neighbour, a good second. 'I"he coffee, 
which was protected under Spanish rule, is one 
of the few products which is on America's " free 
list," and this, combined with the partial destruc- 
tion of the plantations by the severe cyclone of 
1899, has done much to injure this one-time 
important industry, Puerto Rico coffee only re- 
quires to be better known for it to rank with the 
finest produced in the world. 

Being but a few degrees within the tropics, 
Puerto Rico enjoys exceptionally favourable cU- 
matic conditions. The weather is cool in the 
winter months, and there is always a marked 
difference between the night and day tempera- 
tures. From November to March the tempera- 
ture rarely rises above 75° Fahr., while the 
thermometer often falls as low as 50' Fahr. to 
60° Fahr. The lowlands in the north have a 
superabundance of rain, but the south is subject 
to droughts. Since the occupation of the island 
by America, its sanitation has undergone a marked 
improvement. 

Puerto Rico, "the Rich Port" of the Spaniards 
and the Borinquen of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
was discoviTed by Columbus in 1493. In r5o8 
a settlement was founded in the island by Ponce 
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de Leon. The capital was sacked by Drake in 
1595, and again by the Earl of Cumberland 
three years later. The Dutch und;;r Heinrich 
tried to capture it, and in 1678 an attempt was 
made in the same direction by the English, but 
both proved unsuccessful. Abercromby made a 
further attack on the island in 1797, but after 
four days' siege he was compelled to retire. In 
1820 a movement for Independence was started, 
but Spanish supremacy was re-established in 1823. 
After remaining a Spanish possession for nearly 
five hundred years, the island was ceded to the 
United Slates after the Spanish- American War, 
in July 1898, the American troops being welcomed 
by the inhabitants. 

In San Juan there are several fair hotels, and H 
the island only requires one or two of a more 
modern type to render it the most attractive of 
the foreign possessions in the West Indies. 

There are well kept high-roads throughout the Ueaas of 
island, and railways to all the larger towns. San a^g''* 
Juan enjoys a service of electric cars, which also ^^^ 
run through the suburbs of Santurce and Rio ^^H 
Piedras. Ponce also has an electric service, and ^^H 
is now connected with San Juan by railway. ^^| 

Since American occupation baseball has been Sporta. 
played, but the opportunities for those with an 
athletic disposition are less than in most other 
islands in the West Indies. 

In addition to the Spanish Club in San Juan, &00UI 
there is the Country Club near the Park, and the '^^^- 
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American Club pleasantly situated a short dist; 
out of town- 
Principal San Juan, which is one of the hest laid-out 
towns in the West Indies, is situated on a 
promontory defended by elaborate fortifications, 
which, although obsolete, were bombarded by 
the American fleet during the war in i8gS with- 
out any important damage being done to them. 
The streets are well paved, and many improve- 
ments have been I'ffected since the American 
occupation of the island. In the principal square 
are situated the buildings of the Municipality; 
the Spanish Club and the old "Intervencia" are 
now used by the Treasury and other Govern- 
ment departments. There is a very good road 
from the city to the interior, and many delightful, 
drives can be taken through exquisite trQ[H( 
scenery, which is not surpassed by any ot 
island in the West Indies. 
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CURACAO 

The Island of t fie Liqueur 
Curasao, which, with the small islands Onil 
(west) and Buon Ayre (east) adjoining, 
lies off the north coast of Venezuela- The island 
has a total area of 2 1 2 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 28,000. It is hilly and deficient in water, 
being entirely dependent upon rains for a supply 
of that necessary of life. Salt is the principal 
export, but sugar and cotton are also produced. 
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A peculiar variety of orange, Citnis aurnntium 
Carassitviensis, from which the well-known liqueur 
is made, grows in the island. Curasao has several 
harbours, the principal of which is Santa Anna, 
on the south-west side, the port of Cura^o 
and Willemstad, The entrance is protected by 
Fort Amsterdam and other batteries. The island History, 
was settled by ihe Spanish in rs 2 7, and captured 
from them by the Dutch in 1534. The English 
look it in 1798 and again in 1S06, but it \ 
stored to the Dutch in 1814, and has remained 
in their possession ever since. 



ST. EUSTATIUS 

The old volcanic craUr 
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Sl Eustatius, a dependency of the Dutch island Oenerrtl 
of Curs^o, lies to the north-west of St. Kitts. It *"^*^' 
consists of two volcanic cones with an intervening 
valley, its total ari^a being only 8 square miles. 
The town is Orangetown, and it has also two 
forts. Yams and sweet potatoes are the principal 
exports, The Dutch occupied the island in 1635, Hiatory- 
and were confirmed in their possession of it in 

1814. The liny island of Saba {5 square miles), 

to the north-west of St. Eustatius, also belongs to 
Holland, having been occupied by the Dutch i 
1640. 
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TUB BuEKT In spite of the various vicissitudes to which 
Industry, jj^^ |jgg„ subject, sugar is still the largest mdust 

of the British West Indies, though, if Britiatt' 
Guiana be excluded, it is run very close by 
The sugar cane, which was well known to 
ancients in the East, was first introduced into 
West Indies by the Spaniards, who 
acquainted with it through the Moors, 
back as 1578 there were no less than twenty-eif 
sugar works in operation in Cuba, and the culti- 
vation of the sugar cane spread rapidly to the other 
islands as soon as Ihey were settled. The first of 
the serious troubles which the industry had to fa 
uf was the aboUtion of slavery in 1834. The valu( 
of the estates and slaves was then estimated at 
_^zi9,ooo,ooo; and though compensation to the 
extent of^i6,ooo,ooo was granted to slave owners, 
this sum proved quite inadequate to make good 
the loss suffered. Slavery continued in Cuba ani 
other foreign possessions for many years later, 
a prohibitive tariff was imposed in the Unil 
Kingdom against slave-grown sugar, and thus 
a time planters were enabled to strengthen t1 
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position. In 1846, however, the differential duty 
was lowered, and a few years later the sugar 
duties being equalised, slave-grown sugar was 
admitted into the United Kingdom on the same 
terms as free-grown sugar, with results which were 
disastrous to our planters. 

No sooner was slavery aholished in Cuba than 
another serious trouble had to be faced. The 
beetroot -sugar industry on the Continent, which 
was stimulated by Napoleon Bonaparte, was in- 
creasing by rapid strides under a pernicious sys- 
tem of bounties given by foreign Powers, which 
enabled the foreigner to undersell the British 
producer in otu' own markets. These bounties 
varied from about £1 to nearly ^5 per ton, and 
as long as they continued they exercised a blight- 
ing effect on the West Indian sugar industry, and 
many planters were in consequence unable to raise 
the necessary capital to permit them to keep pace 
with the times and improve their appliances. In 
1897-98 these bounties were supplemented by 
cartels in Germany and Austria, which drove the 
price of sugar in Great Britain far below the cost 
of production. Owing to the existence of pro- 
tective tariffs, these trusts, which consisted of sugar 
producers and manufacturers, were able to chaige 
the home consumer such a high price for his sugar 
that they were able to export or "dump" the 
balance of their output at a loss and yet realise 
a substantial profit from the transaction as a 
whole. 
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For over a quarter of a century an active cai 
paign was carried on against bounties, which were 
condemned by statesmen of every shade of poli- 
tical opinion, though none had the courage to 
stamp them out by imposing a countervailing duty 
on bounty-fed sugar entering our markets, or by 
prohibiting it. Several conferences were held, but 
all proved abortive until 190a. On stli March in 
that year, at a conference at Brussels, a convention 
was signed by the principal sugar-producing Powers, 
by which they agreed to abolish bounties and to 
render the existence of cartels impossible by limit- 
ing the difference between the customs duties and 
excise duties. A penal clause in this convention 
provided that the high contracting Powers should 
impose a coimtervailing duty on, or prohibit the 
importation into their territories of, sugars fr( 
countries which granted bounties either on 
duction or i,*\port. Thus equality of opportunl 
in British markets was once more restored lo 
West Indian producer, with the result that coi 
siderable developments are already taking pli 
in the West Indian sugar industry. 
). The annual output of sugar from British Guiana 
is 110,000 tons, and from the British West India 
islands it is approximately as follows — Trinidax^ 
40,000 tons; Barbados, 50,000 tons; Jamait 
16,000 tons; Antigua, 14,000 tons; St. Kil 
10,000 tons; St. Lucia, 14,000 tor 
Martinique, 30,000 Ions; Guadeloupe, 36,000(1 
St. Croix, 13,000, and Hayti and San Doi 
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4800 tons; while Cuba produces 1,400,000 tons, ^H 
and Puerto Rico 200,000 tons per annum. 

There are two principal forms of sugar manu- Sugar 
facture in the West Indies — the old-fashioned 
muscovado process, which is still in vogue on 
the smaller estates, and the result of which is 

: old-fashioned brown sugars of childhood's 
days, and the vacuum-pan process, which turns 

: the familiar yellow " Demerara crystals," or 
else grey sugar for refining purposes. As every 
tourist will doubdess visit one or more sugar 
factories during his slay in the West Indies, the 
following brief outline of these two methods of 
manufacture may be of interest. To begin with, Culti»aiieo 
the sugar canes arc grown from cuttings of the 
mature canes. These take from twelve to eighteen 
months to reach maturity. They arc then cut 
down by field labourers with cutlasses, trimmed, 
md conveyed to the mill, which consists, in the 
case of the small muscovado factories, of three MusooTado 
rollers, the power bding supplied either by wind- 
mill, the old-fashioned beam-engine, or a hori- 
zontal steam-engine. The dirty, greenish-coloured 
juice which is then expressed is heated up to the 
desired temperature, and passes into a tank called 
a clarifier, where it is mixed with a certain amount 
of lime. By this means the impurities are sepa- 
rated from it. The clarified juice then flows down 
to the " copper wail," which consists of a series 
of three or more large open copper tanks, called 
" tayches," in which the process of evaporating the 
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liquor takes place, the juice being boiled in th< 
tayches, by a fire which is kindled under them 
and kept going with the megass or crushed cane, 
which is dried in the sun and used as fuel. The 
juice is ladled by dippers from the first tayche to 
the second, and so on to the third, in which the 
process of evaporation is generally concluded, 
though in some cases an extra pan heated 
steam, known as the Aspinall pan, is used 
completing the process. When the juice reachf 
a sufficient density it is ladled out and pouri 
into large square boxes called coole 
it is allowed to crystallise. As soon as it becoi 
sufficiently solid it is di^ out and put into h 
wooden casks called hogsheads, with perforatt 
bottoms, which are placed on " rangers 
on the floor of what is known as the stanchion-room. 
Here it is left for two or three weeks and allowed 
to drain, the uncrystallised sugar or molasses run- 
ning out through holes guarded with plantain 
stalks into the tank bdow. After this period 
the cask is headed up, and the sugar is then 
ready for shipment There are many difTereitf^' 
qualities of this muscovado sugar, the best beii 
the lighter kinds, while the sugar from the bottoi 
of the casks commands a lower price, and 19 
termed " foots." 
a The vacuum-pan process of sugar manufacture, 
which prevails in British Guiana, Trinidad, ai 
St Lucia, and is adopted to a lesser extent 
Jamaica, is altogether more elaborate than 
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muscovado. Without entering too closely into 
technical details which might confuse the reader, 
its main characteristics may be givun as follows. 
As soon as the canes are cut they are conveyed to 
the factory, in punts in British Guiana where the 
conditions of the front lands closely resemble those 
of the Netherlands, and in the islands by light rail- 
ways or carts. They are then weighed, lifted out 
by machinery and placed on the cane-carrier, an 
endless belt which conveys them direct to the 
raill. Here they are crushed under a succession 
of rollers, in some cases there being as many as 
three sets which form a nine-roller mill. The 
megass or crushed cane is removed on another 
carrier direct to the furnaces for which it is used 
as fuel, the furnaces being specially made to bum 
green megass, thus obviating the necessity Of 
drying it in the sun. The juice is then pumped 
up into clarifying tanks, in which it is treated in 
the same manner as is described above. The 
pure liquor is next drawn through pipes into 
the triple effect, an apparatus for economical 
evaporation consisting of a series of three closed 
vessels, in which the juice is boiled to concentrate 
or thicken it. The object of the triple is to 
save steam, and consequently fuel. By produc- 
ing successively lower boiling points in the 
several vessels by reducing the air pressure in 
them, the vapours from the juice in the first 
when heated by steam is made to boil the juice 
in the second, and that from the second the juice 
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in the third, to which a vacuum pump is attached.^ 
The syrup, \is the juice is now called, is then 
transferred to the vacuum pan, in which it is 
boiled at a low temperature until granulation sets 
in, this process being watched through a small 
glass window, and the progress of crystallisation 
being tested by a " proof stick," which is in- 
serted into the pan through valves and withdraws 
a sample of die liquor. The vacuum pan is then 
"struck "or tapped at the bottom, the contents, 
now called " massecuite," being transferred to the 
centrifugals, large drums with perforated or mesh 
sides, which ate made to revolve some 1200 times 
to the minute. The result of this operation is 
that the molasses is driven out of the drums by 
centrifugal force, leaving the sugar behind, which 
is mixed to secure uniformity of grade and colour, 
packed in bags, and is then ready for shipment. 
The molasses, which is not such a valuable com- 
modity as muscovado molasses, is then reboiled, 
and made into inferior grades of sugar, called 
second and third sugars, or, if prices favour it, 
is used to make rum in the manner described 
below. 

THeEnm In most parts of the West Indies mm is a. 

■- "■"T- secondary product to sugar, but on some estates in 
Jamaica the sugar canes are grown principally for 
the purpose of making that spirit. The method 
of manufacture is roughly as follows. Molasses, 
skimmings, &:c,, are mixed with water, sulphuric 
acid, and in British Guiana ammonia also, and 
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this " wash," as it is Chen called, is allowed to 
stand in large wooden vats, in which it ferments. 
In Stilish Guiana this process requires about 
two days, and in Jamaica a week and upwards. 
When the fermentation ceases and the wash has 
settled, it is transferred to the still, a copper 
vessel preferably heated by fire underneath. The 
spirit is boiled off from the wash, and after 
being rectified in a vessel containing vertical tubes 
surrounded with water, is condensed in a spiral 
tube cooled with running water. In some cases 
a "Coffey" still is used. This is a vertical still 
consisting of two columns of considerable height, 
with an internal arrangement of alternate shelves. 
The wash is introduced at the top of the first, 
and drops from shelf to shelf until it reaches 
the bottom, meeting on its way down a current 
of steam, while the vapour from it passes to the 
bottom of the second column, whure it is rectified 
by the cold wash passing through it in tubes, and 
condensed in the upper part. The process is con- 
tinuous, and the separation is so complete, that 
the hot spirit constantly passes off to the cooler 
from near thu top of the second, while the waste 
liquor runs off at the bottom of the first. As 
it comes from the still the spirit is white, but 
prior to shipment it is coloured to meet the 
market requirements with burnt sugar or molasses. 
The finest rum in the world is produced in 
Jamaica. Its dietetic value, especially when mixed 
with milk, is so well known that it needs no special 
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encomium in these pages. The average ann) 
export of rum from Jamaica is 1,300,000 galloiB; 
from Che other West Indian islands, 200,000 gallons; 
and from British Guiana, 2,500,000 gallons, 

TlieCoiMHi The Spaniards were not only responsible for 
introducing sugar into the West Indies, but also 
cocoa. The original home of this plant was pro- 
bably in South America, and it is even row found 
in its wild state on the banks of the upper Amazon 
and in the interior of Ecuador. The Spaniards 
left behind them well-established cocoa plantations 
— or cocoa walks, as they were then called — in 
Jamaica, and the cultivation oF the plant spread 
rapidly to the other islands. At the present time 
the cocoa industry has reached such dimensions 
in Trinidad that it is more important in that island 
than sugar, while in Grenada and Dominica it has 
ousted sugar almost entirely, only sufScient of the 
latter commodity being grown there to meet local 
requirements. In Jamaica, St. Lucia, and Tobago 
its cultivation is extending very rapidly. The 
average annual quantity of the total exports of 
cocoa from the British West Indies is now nearly 
35,000 tons. 

The Cocoa The cocoa plant (called by Linnieus Thtobronia, 
the food of the gods) is an ever^een which grows 
to the height of ig to 30 feet, with bright- 
pointed leaves from 8 to ao inches long. The 
flowers and fruit, which it bears at all seasons 
of the year, grow off the trunk and the thickest 
part of the branches, with stalks only an inch In 
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length. The fruit is a laige five-celled pod from 
7 to 9J inches in length and 3 to 4 in breadth, 
the colour varying from bright yellow to red 
and purple. Cocoa plants in suitable positions 
begin to bear fruit in about the third or fourth 
year after they are planted ; but to strengthen 
the tree the flowers are cut off for the first few ^^^ 
years, and as a general rule a cocoa plantation ^^H 
does not begin to bear to any appreciable extent ^^H 
until its fifth year, the yield increasing gradually ^^B 
until its twelfth year. On some estates there are 
trees a hundred years old still producing, though 
on a reduced scak, the finest cocoa. The principal Gaihering. 
crop begins in October and November, and con- 
tinues till the end of April, while there is a smaller 
crop in June, The ripe pods are gathered with ^^^ 
cutlasses and piled in heaps. These pods, which ^^H 
contain about ij oz. of dried beans, are then ^^H 
broken and the beans are collected in baskets and ^^H 
removed to the " sweating " house, where the pulp 
which surrounds them is removed by the process 
of sweating or fermentation. The beans are packed Curing, 
closely together in boxes and covered with plan- 
tain leaves, and left for four days or a week, being, 
however, occasionally "turned over" during that 
time. Fermentation takes place, and the beans 
are then spread out on lai^e flat trays called 
" barbecues " or " boucans." On these trays they 
are " danced," that is to say, the negroes or coolies 
dance or trample on them in order to remove the 
dry pulp, and the beans are then dried in the sun. 
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The boucans have sliding roofs, which are closed ^1 
over them when, as is often the case in the middle 
of the day, the sun is too powerful, or when it 
comes on to rain. When the cocoa is auite dry ^^^J 

:■ 



comes on to rain. When the cocoa is quite dry 
or "cured," ii is shipped in bags, each bag con- 
taining roughly i^ 
a The only British West Indian colonies froiO> 
which bananas are now exported on a commercial', 
scale are Jamaica, Trinidad, and Barbados, In, 
Jamaica the industry has assumed enormous pro- 
portions, no less than 15,000,000 bunches being 
exported every year. The bulk of ihcm go to the 
United States, and the development of the trade has 
been almost entirely due to American enterprise 
and capital. Many years ago Captain Baker, the 
commander of a schooner trading between Jamaica 
and America, was in the habit of taking back to 
his narive town a few bunches of bananas, and 
he found chat they stood the journey so well, and 
were so much appreciated by his friends, that he 
decided to extend a business in this direction 
and from such small beginnings has arisen the 
United Fruit Company with its large fleet of 
Steamers, one or more of which sail from Jamaica 
every day to American ports with a full comple- 
ment of bananas. 

The industry received an impetus in 1900, 
when the Imperial Direct West India Mail Service 
Company was formed, and granted a subsidy of 
_;£4o,ooo per annum for ten years to buy and carry 
a 0,000 bunches of bananas every week from 
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Jamaica to the United Kingdom. At first grave 

doubts were expressed as to whether it would be 
possible to bring the fruit successfully and in good 
condition to Avorimouth, BKstol, the terminal port, 
but with thdr characteristic enterprise Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster & Co., the owners of the line 
above referred to, overcame all difficulties, and 
installed Messrs. J. & E. Hall's cool-air system in 
each of thyir ships, with the result thai the quantity 
of fruit now lost on each voyage is infinitesimal. 
An increasing demand for Jamaica bananas in the 
mother country has developed with surprising 
rapidity, and a company known as Messrs. Elders 
and Fyffes now have no less than thirteen vessels 
bringing fruit to England from Jamaica and Costa 
Rica as fast as it can be carried. 

The Jamaica banana, which is the variety known Variaries 
as the Gros Michel, is cut when the fruit is three- ^""""^ 
quarters full, and consequently tourists must not 
expect to see the fruit growing on the trees in 
Jamaica of the familiar yellow colour, but quite 
green. In the United States the Jamaica banana 
is preferred to the smaller dwarf banana, com- 
monly known as the Canary banana {Mum 
Cavendishii), which Is grown in Barbados, though 
the latter is at present more popular in England, 
the reason probably being that the British public 
have become accustomed to the fruit from the 
Canary Islands, which had been imported for 
many years before the Jamaica variety was intro- 
duced. The two kinds of bananas were existing 
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Id the West Indies when PSre Labat visited the 
islands in 1696, The larger species was known 
as the " bananier " and the small as the " figuier." 
He tasted both, but preferred the latter, which he 
described as "amie de la poitriiie." Unlike the 
Jamaica variety, which grows to a height of 20 
feet, the Barbados banana tree does not exceed 
10 or 12 feet. From Trinidad the principal kini 
of banana exported is the red banana, known ii 
America as the "Aspinall," which is every year 
becoming better known. Bananas require great 
heat, moisture, and a rich soil, with good drainage 
and high tillage. The cost of planting an acre in 
this fruit on land which, without high cultivation, 
would have otherwise produced nothing, is given 
by Mr. William Cradwick as follows : — 



id 

l4 



Forking first time 

Draining 

Forking second Hi 
Weeding twice 



<■ The banana tree, it may be explained, is cultM 
vatcd from suckers which spring from the i 
when the tree is cut down and the fruit gathered. 
The tree, which only carries one bunch, takes 
about twelve months to reach the stage at which 
the fruit is fit to be gathered for markets across 
the sea. The bunches before they are shipped 
are checked as to size, a full sized or " straight" 
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bunch having at least nine hands, or groups of 
frooi fifteen to twenty " fingers " each, on it, and 
these of course fetch the highest price. A bunch 
of bananas, when mature, weighs 40 to ijolbs.,ancl 
it is surprising to see how easily the negro vi 
pick them up and carry them on board ship on 
their heads, though it must be admitted that after 
earning a living wi^e the labourers appear to 
find their task irksome and require a considerable 
amount of encouragement. 

About a century ago the West Indies were the Tha CPottoD 
chief source of Great Britain's cotton supply ; bul "" ^' 
cultivation extended rapidly in America, and prices 
fell to such a low level that the West Indian planters 
found it more profitable to turn their attention to 
sugar and other crops, and Carriacou, a depend- 
ency of Grenada, was the only island which con- 
tinued to produce it. In 1902 a serious shortage 
in the American cotton crop was followed by 
wild speculation, and prices rose very rapidly. 
There was a serious cotton famine in Lancashire, 
and the British Cotton Growing Association was 
formed in Manchester to pramote the growth of 
cotton in British dominions, and consequently to 
render Great Britain less dependent on foreign 
countries for its cotton supply. To the credit 
of the West Indian planters be it said, they very 
readily experimented with cotton seed imported 
from the United States, and, with llie help of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, the cotton 
industry has been successfully re-established in 
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Barbados, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts, Nct 
and Montserrat, to the soil and climate of which 
the Sea Island variety — a native of the first-men- 
tioned island, as its name, Goisypium Barbadense, 
implies — seems to be particularly well adapted. 
This cotton differs from the upland cotton, which 
forms the bulk of the crop produced in America, 
in that it has a longer fibre or staple and is used for 
a different purpose, such as malting Brussels !ace, 
chiffon, and other delicate fabrics, as well as fine 
gloves, handkerchiefs, and sewing-cotton. More- 
over, it commands a much higher price, namely, 
lad. to 24d. per lb., as compared with sd. to 5d. 
for ordinary cotton. 

While it is not possible that the West Indian 
cotton industry will prove the salvation of Lanca- 
shire, which must depend on a steady supply of 
cheaper cotton, the West Indies should at least 
be able to supply as much of this particular kind 
of cotton — for which the demand is limited — as 
may be required. It is hoped that some kind of 
cheaper variety may be found suitable for British 
Guiana, and that some of the undeveloped 99,000 
square miles of the "Magnificent Province" may 
help to supply the raw material for the Lanca- 
shire looms. It is estimated that for 1905-7 there 
were 18,000 acres under cotton cultivation in the 
West Indies, the quantity of lint exported being 
1,122,800 lbs., and the value ^^63,000. There is 
still, however, room for a considerable extension 
of production. 
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Cotton is planted in August and September, just Cult 
before the rains, in order that dry weather may 
be obtained during the period in which the crop 
is picked. It is best planted 20 inches apart, 
in rows which are s feet apart, four seeds being 
planted in each hole, 6 lbs. of seed per acre being 
thus used. As soon as the plants are a fortnight h 
old, the weakest ones are pulled out, leaving the ^M 
two strongest in each hole, and a fortnight later ^M 
the weaker of the two remaining plants is removed. ^ 
This is the critical period, as heavy rains or high 
winds may damage, if not ruin, the crop. The 
picking is conducted by men, women, and children, Pielting, 
and expert labourers are able to pick about 100 
lbs. of seed-cotton per day. They hold the boll 
firmly with the left hand aud remove the seed- 
cotton with the right, the price usually paid for 
this operation being |d. to Jd. per lb. of seed- 
cotton. The cotton is then sunned until it is 
thoroughly dry, stained cotton or immature bolls 
being removed, and any cotton which has fallen 
to the ground and got mixed with earth or sand 
is whipped, a process which consists in striking 
faandfuls of seed-cotton with a whipping motion 
on wire netting. The seed-cotton is then con- 
veyed to the ginnery. 

The first ginnery to be erected since the re- 
introduction of the cotton industry was established 
in St. Lucia in 1901, and now there are ginneries 
in each of the principal colton-growing islands. 
The ginning factories usually contain three storeys. 
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On entering the factory the cotton is weighed a 
hoisted to the top floor or cotton loft. In this the 
cotton is temporarily stored and spread out to 
dry ; it is then passed to the gins in the second 
storey by nteans of shoots passing through the 
floor, directly over the gins. The labourers at 
work in the loft, filling the shoots, have also to 
pick out any motes or discoloured cotton that may 
have escaped the pickers and assorters. As soon 
as the gins are started, the feeders take the cotton 
from the shoots through a smalt hinged door, 
which can easily be shut in case of fire. On the 
seed*cotton being fed to the gins, the lint is sepa- 
rated from the seed. The former passes over a 
leather roller and drops on to an endless conveyor, 
while the seed falls through the grids on to an in- 
chned plane, and passes through the floor to the 
lowest storey. While the lint is on the conveyor, 
any motes or other impurities are watched for and 
picked out. From the conveyor the lint is taken 
to the baling-room, where it is baled under 
pressure. It is then ready for shipment. In the 
lowest room the seed is stored for replanting 
the next season's crop, for feeding the animals, 
or for making r 



CHAPTER XVIII 

NEWS AND THE PRESS — THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE 

NEWS AND THE PRESS 

Visitors to the British West Indies and British 
Guiana are kept well informed as to events in the 
outside world by the cabled bulletins of general 
news which are issued every evening by the Cable 
Companies. In the larger colonies they are pub- 
lished in the daily papers, and ihcy appear also in 
the newspapers available in the smaller islands. 
The following are the principal newspapers : — 
Barbados. 

The Barbados Agricultural Reporter (daily). 
The Barbados Advocate (daily). The Barbados 
Globe (tri-weekly, evening). The Weekly Re- 
corder. The Barbados Bulletin (daily). The 
Weekly Illustrated Paper. 

British Guiana. 

The Demerara Daily Chronicle (daily). 
Argosy (bi*weeklyl. The People and 
GBTCtte (bi-weekly). The Creole (weekly). 
Jamaica. 

The Daily Gleaner (daily). Jamaica Daily 
graph (daily). The Jamaica Times (weekly), 
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Turks Islands. 
The Royal Standard (weekly). 

Trinidad. 
The Mirror (daily). The Port of Spain G. 
(daily, Sundays included). 

Antigua. 
The Antigua Standard (weekly), 

St. Kitts. 
The St. Christopher Gazette (weekly). 
St. Kitts Daily Express (daily). 
Dominica. 

The Dominica Guardian. The Dominies 

The Leeward Islands Free Press, (All weeklyjfl 

Grenada. 

St. George's Chronicle (weekly), The Federa 

St. Lucia. 

The Voice of St. Lucia (weekly). The St. Luci^ 
Guardian (weekly),' 

St. Vincent. 
The Times (weekly). The Sentry (weekly). 

British Honduras. 
The Clarion (weekly). The Colonial Guardiifl 
(weekly), 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture, > 
which the headquarters are at Bridgetown, Bar--'^ 
bados, issues Tht Agricultural News, a weekly 
journal devoted to Agriculture, and a monthly 
Bulletin, The Botanical Departments of Jamaica 
and Trinidad also issue agricultural and sclentiSc 
Bulletins periodically, and for those interested in 
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West Indian affairs generally there is the fort- 
nightly IVesl India Committee Circular, the 
official organ of the West India Committee, an 
association in London, estabUshed early in the 
eighteenth century, whose members, now over a 
thousand in number, were incorporated by Royal 
Charter by the King in 1904. Its objects are 
to promote the trade and industries, and thus 
increase the general welfare, of the British West 
Indies, British Guiana, and British Honduras. 



THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE 

The reader having now been taken through 
British Guiana and the various West Indian 
islands, and introduced to tbeir several industries, 
there remains nothing to be added except, per- 
haps, a few words regarding the homeward voyage. 
Though " Home," as the Creole always calls the 
mother country, whether he has visited it or not, 
has its magic attraction for Creole, colonist, and 
tourist alike, the return voyage, which might be 
expected to be fraught with more enjoyment than 
the outward, is not to be compared with it for 
conviviality. The spirits of those on board the 
homeward steamer fall with the thermometer, the 
result being that, as the ship nears port, dances, 
sports, and kindred amusements are less freely re- 
sorted to. In an earlier chapter a note of warning 
was sounded as to the necessity of keeping in 
reserve an adequate supply of warm clothing and 
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wraps for the homeward journey, and this it is 
very desirable to reiterate. When one is in the 
West Indies, the tales of their climate in the old 
days lose their terror for the tourist. The case is 
altered, and it is upon the dear old mother country 
that he begins to look with suspicion, a suspicion 
which is fostered by the reports of influenza and 
sickness which reach him during his travels. Let 
him then wrap up well, and remember that what 
he could do in the tropics he cannot do coming 
up the Channel in the teeth of a north-easterly 
gale. The tourist will doubtless bring back with 
him many souvenirs of places visited, such as lace 
bark d'oyleys, stuffed Bying fish, sugar canes, 
pottery, bitter cups (made of quassia wood, which 
instantly renders water put in them as bitter as 
can be) from Barbados ; cleverly stuffed alligators, 
Indians' head aprons and brilliantly plumed head- 
dresses from British Guiana; lace bark whips, walk- 
ing sticks, pottery, and a hundred and one fairings 
from Jamaica ; delicately woven Arima baskets 
and fans, Indian coolie jewellery, balata models 
and calabashes from Trinidad ; liquorice seed 
purses and bags from Antigua ; stuffed "crapauds" 
or frogs and sawyer beetles from Dominica; a 
bottled Fer-de-lance snake from St. Lucia, to 
mention only a few of the articles more commonly 
purchased. But he will not require the help of 
these to remind him of his visit to the exquisitely 
beautiful Islands of the West, the impression of 
which will never fade from his memory. 
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